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■to int. 

. Concluded from page 65. 
Oaw&R in nil his fwovka upon the history of the ehaxshnev- 
•t caaie dawn beyond the ieventeenth century. The history 
of the sixteenth, century be has treated in his ■*■" very 
fully; hot thai of the seventeenth only partially- 

In regard to the an«ient history of the ebureh to the mid- 
dle ages his merits are great; greater than one would aappoM 
possible, since he was preceded by so many men of profound 
learning. For the peculiar richness of his disooveries he was 
indebted to the atndy of sneh soirees a* his predecessor* had 
■Ot used, ta. the independent views with whieh he examined 
such as wore common, and to the jealous and critical penetra- 
tion by whieh he separated the certain from the fabulous. 
He approached the histories that were filled with marvellous 
things, and, purifying them from fables and legends, he has 
transmitted them to posterity, who will probably show mora 
gratitude towards him, than many of his contemporaries. 
In the former historians of the church one cannot rail to dis- 
cern, according to the spirit and genius of their times, a falsa 
taste for the marvellous, a negligence in the- ate of the aat 
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thorities that are extant, and a defect of historical criticism 
and manly independence- Bemter entered upon the history of 
the first fire centuries with the purpose of opposing the ruling 
taste, of giving- a more true and faithful dot toe attua of the 
peculiar" state of Christianity in this early period, than is to 
be found in the greater and smaller histories in use, and of 
publishing to the world, without reserve, what his proofs and 
documents attested; what perhaps some had already observ- 
ed, hot had not beea- disposed to acknowledge.' Thus he dis- 
turbed the common prejudice concerning the superiority of the 
first times of Christianity over the present, and shewed unde- 
niably that oar religion was even then corrupted fay means of 
fanatical men, who taught a kind of Christianity mixed with 
Jewish superstition, and 1 , by their extravagance, even in the 
tolerant times qf the Romish government, brought contempt 
upon tfie 'Christians, by creating a belief that they were, or 
would become the foes of sovereigns, and the authors of dan- 
gerous innovations and tumultuous commotions in the state, 
fle censored the fnereasing ignorance and fanaticism, the vul- 
garity and wiekedness of tkv teachers, the cabals and the 
pride- of dominion of those who, from the circumstances of the 
times, had the most inftaenee; their dissensions and quarrels 
eoneerniifg -doctrine*, which thrust aside true Christianity; 
tatd Ae lore bf the great mass of common Christians for re- 
gies and fietrtnms miracles. In particular he was very skit- 
fel and aente-in the history of ancient heresies; and in his 
judgment concerning them, he was mild and circumspect— 
much more so than his predecessors, Pfaff alone excepted, 
whom Semler took* for Iris pattern. He eonld not indeed hut 
speak charitably concerning these heresies, sin ee, thro agh his 
■repeated attention to dogmatic' divinity, he had become ac- 
quainted with the diversities of opinions, and with the various 
modes of representing them; and had learned to distinguish 
Christian doctrines from mutable theories in religion. With 
"what zeal did Semler defend Pelagius, who had been so much 
slandered and execrated! With what dexterity did he refute 
the calumnies of August in! With what clearness and histor- 
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ieal fidelity did ha expose the rage, which, at the instigation 
•I tfae bishop*, was directed against pagans and reputed here*; 
tics — against Aria/us, Doaatists, Pelagians, &C On the con* 
trary lie commended the tinostics and the followers qf Mar* 
eian for their exertions in extirpating the Jewish spirit from 
Christianity ; and for being wholly opposed to the abuses, 
which TertuUian aad men of his stamp had sanctioned. With 
great penetration into the spirit of Christianity he determined' 
the true- value of many usages among Christians; traced with 
learning and Muteness the eauses of the several changes in 
the external farm ef Christianity, and .exposed their origin. 
without reserve. All this, and more, he has done better, mora 
thoroughly, and in a manner more consonant to protectant, 
prinaiples, than any of his predecessors. Where his criticism 
herders upon too great a propensity to doubt, and he has car- 
tied his doubts too far, he is sufficiently ready to retain and 
easreet himself: hut had it not been for his reasonable dis- 
trust, we should have been left under the influence ef many 
fake knd exaggerated representations respecting the ancient 
periods of Christianity. 
' The ignorance and slothfulness of the middle ages would 
teem to mark them out for an unimportant period to the his- 
torian, and unworthy of much labour; for whatever was peeu> 
Uar to them in regard to systematic theology is in the high* 
est degree meagre, unfruitful, and useless, and remained so, 
nil the time ef the reformation approached, .when rich mat*- 
rials again present themselves, from which, without much 
fame, one may draw copiously. But S&mler hi mora full 
more profound and learned upas the middle ages, than upon 
this hut period. Be first broke op the whole wild, over- 
grown field, prepared it for tillage, and, as far as passible fox 
'etMiman, began its cultivation. His labour at the commence- 
'aunt ef this period was diffiewJti bat fast awe difficult as it 
■extended; and the farther he advanced,, the harder, was 
his tank. Bat, instead of shrinking from difficulties, his dili- 
fjen«et anal courage preserved a dae proportion to the obstacles 
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■' His maimer of- tre&ttn; the history was the m.mc *s in 
the fait five hajidred years. Be- furnishes & collection sf 
fragments for afsture ample ecclesiastical history of the and* 
die ageaj ha has collected a mass ef matertah from the bast 
writers, anil thrown them together under certain heads, and 
thus given a aeries ef valuable authorities, cited far. the neat 
part in the words of their authors; and he has made extracts, 
with reflections, from the nets of councils for the enriching of 
literature and criticism. In all this he is not so full as in tha 
earlier history of the church ; hut this is not his Guilt, . The 
sources from which he could draw are Hot so abundant; end ha 
was not able to read every thing) nor could this be. exacted 
af him, aa there waa so much want of the previous labour of 
others. It is rather matter ef surprise, that he could read so 
mueh, and make his extracts from so many writings.; Others 
may saw advance from the ground to which he attained, and 
collect what was not within the compos* of his ability; and 
thus at length all the necessary maJariafe), well examined* and 
their value known, may be brought together, from wbich * 
correct body of ecclesiastical history may he completed. 

As well in the first ages of the history, of the fathers, aa 
in the middle ages, literary history was a principal object of 
attention with Seraloiv—a circumstance which will make hit 
history of the middle age of the church indispensable to every 
aalid scholar. His attention .to literary history eanuneamet 
sxaetly at a period when* it had hitherto been, accsutomedite 
•wise, and when at most it had been directed to. the titles, and 
externals of works, because it. was thought no valuable prise 
waa to be obtained from sueh barbarous waiters. Bit Cave 
and the ffistoiri liieraire <U Frame operated against this gem- 
eral prejudice. Semler did not sutler himself to be infected 
With' the common aversion, with which those writers, wave 
regarded, but road them as mueh as he was able, and studied 
■hem as old elastic authors. 1st lb>e,he attained to a richness 
of historical and critical observations upon them and their 
eanteiits, by which even Gave and the JRttoin tftmrire ate 
fVwnec, to saw nothing of ajure dafeetiva works, might aec«t 
FMted aud improved. 
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As he apprt>a-dted die reftrmatltn, psrti-ilarty in/ the 
fifteenth century, he became much more prolix, in order to re- 
present correctly what led immediately to the refbrntatrad. 
itself, and to shew ita direct consequences. By means of the 
«* tracts he prodnceg from writers of the fifteenth century, H 
moat appear plain to every one, that even then the ground of 
the reformation was laid; that it was neither marvellous in 
Its origin, nor the effect of any political design; bnt that after 
•neb preparatory causes, and uader ouch circumstances, it 
•onld not without a miracle have been prevented. Lnther 
himself, particularly in the first periods' of his great under- 
taking, did not advance a single proposition, which was not 
before advanced by one and another of the learned in the fif- 
teenth century. The sodden and general approbation there- 
tore, in and out of Germany, may easily be accounted for. 

The history of the reformation was so laid out by Semler, 
that by means of a series of txterfta. from the writings of the 
reformer)* and their iltuetrions contemporaries, it plainly ap- 
peared how their great work proceeded from small beginnings, 
and adVanced gradually, step by step. Not every thing that 
proceeds from Luther is, as indolence and pride are so ready 
to believa, incapable of improvement; bnt this Uluetriods re- 
former has left much for posterity to pursue in completing the 
work. Semler shewed in what way the progress of the re-» 
formation was interrupted after die death of Luther, and how: 
false opinions struck deep root in the church. Every new 
attempt at improvement of teaching was accounted the break* 
as out of a pnuklmMe attempt at innovation, by which otter 
destruction was threatened to the church, to the purity of ita 
aWotrines, and to religion itself. 

Bo many things important, novel, and bold, did this greati 
ana acoesnplish in the history of the church. Bnt it is to bo 
huoented that none of his works are brought down to oar 
t im e, and. completed. As often as he began at the eommeace- 
mont of the seventeenth eentary, be returned and pursued; 
•gain the long way through all periods to his accustomed lim- 
M* ■JJhmew tsavol* however wove always remarka b le fin? 
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discoveries that hud before escaped hi* notice, and were thus 
subservient to the inereate of knowledge. Still it was irk* 
some to accompany him again in reviewing the fame ground* 
which was thought to hare been already sufficiently explored^ 
The whole value of hi* peculiar investigations and discoveries 
cannot be estimated from any individual work, and it was 
therefore a wish, often expressed to him in his life tune, that 
he would collect together in one publication the whole history 
of the revolutions in the church, which he had discovered and 
verified from his own examination. 

By studying the gradual origin of our present prevailing 
systems in the ehureh, and the history of particular doetrinet, 
Semler prepared himself for the reformation of dogmatic the- 
ology, and for his personal defenee against the dangers which 
threatened him in the undertaking. The first piece which 
proceeded from him upon this snbjeet, the history of the pres- 
ent system of doctrines, was of no inconsiderable value. It 
shewed under what conjunctures, and aider the influence of 
what constellations, whether literary or ecclesiastical, it had 
arisen, in what various ways its fabriok had been changed, 
how it had been constructed in parts at different times, and 
how variously it had been furnished, till it became what it 
now is, a gothie palace, with its gothia furniture. He fur- 
nished an apology for those independent scholars, who are dis- 
posed to undertake the revision of dogmatic theology at the 
present time, to remove from it what U not consonant to their 
helitf, and what is not adapted to present necessities. Ha 
gave to young theologians a just and perfect conception of the 
extent of dogmatic theology, of the right method of studying 
it, and of the necessity of a theological system, which should 
secure them from many prejudices, and from the pernicious de- 
clamations in whieh mystical and fanatical seorners and ca- 
lumniators indulged themselves. Still his work was not eom- 
■pletp, either in its eompass or in its execution. He pursued th* 
history of the system only to the end of the seventeenth century, 
'and was full only upon the snbjeet of internal change*, a subject 
however*? great critical andliterary importance. InsomenM- 
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titum indeed he is more prolix than in others. Hit account of 
the :works ut'thcKclioluKtica is so particular and ample, that it 
plainly appeara he had read and examined them himself, and 
that he has portrayed them with a knowledge resulting from 
hii own investigations. Bat Cramer,* who came after him, 
haa excelled him. Had the bent of Sender's genius allowed 
him, after the examination of particular parts of his subject, 
to embrace the whole, and to write a complete work with the 
name laborious exactness that he haa displayed in certain por- 
tions, his work would haVe been worthy of a crown. 

Of. still more consequence than these first investigations 
were his subsequent researches into the history of doetrines, 
and his inquiries concerning them, which tended to shew bow 
they were gradually presented under distinct propositions, 
founded in arbitrary authority, rather than proved from the 
•acred writings.t The study of eeelesiastieal history will 
convince any one, that every father in the church modified the 
difficult and obscure doetrines which prevailed, awarding to the 
measure of his abilities, and the extent of his philosophical 
powers; that eeelesiastieal decisions seldom had ftr their foun- 
dation a critical attention to the use of language and to the 
connexion of things, but rather a cumbrous kind of dialectics, 
the offspring in earlier times of Platonic philosophy, and 
afterwards of scholastic learning; that to the great disadvan- 
tage of any thing perspicuous, not only the books for scholars, 

• [John Andrew Cramer, who vu born in Germany in 1723. la 
1754 he was invited to be chaplain to the court of Copenhagen, and af- 
terward appointed professor of theology ki the university in that place. 
He was disgraced however at the time of the ruin of the minister Stru- 
eoseo, and retired to Lubec He was afterward received again into fo- 
ptur, and appointed professor of theology in the university of Kiel, lie 
died in 1788. He was a poet as well as a theologian. In Denmark be 
is said to have been distinguished by the title of " the thoroughly good." 
We do not know what work or works of his are particularly referred to 
above. Perhaps his edition of Bossuet*a Universal History with disserta- 
tions. Ed.] 

| Senders Einleitung xu Baumgsrtcns Polemic. (Introduction to 
ie.) 
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hat also the popular w^ugs for tiss iristmetroB. of dnftit 
awn, are tilled with expressions frosu the fathers, whoso phi- 
losophical representations, no lew than the language ii whiev. 
they were coot eyed, were u opposite' to ours, as the east lb 
ifae west; that tor the most part disseaeiosw, and thereto it 
•eoidenb rather thaw stall, peaceful, and coal reflection, gave 
nee to doctrines considered universally binding, although hi 
Cut, proceeding aa they did from soon impure sources, theyeo* 
no- more obligatory than tha theological speculations of a Dee 
Cartes or a Leibnitz. A perfect historia degnuttum, oolleeMd 
from the original authorities, themselves, would shed, a clear 
light upon the ohseurity of dogmatie theology, and beeome the 
safe pale-star, through the lahyriath of systems, to etery the- 
ologian. Yet even to omr times ho eueh work has been writ- 
ten, nor. probably will he far a lens; time to ceas e ; for it matt 
he a work resulting from patient and deliberate e»mmatiea, 
and from tha most extensive reading, tha most unwearied in- 
dustry, and undivided exertion — requisites which we out 
scarcely expect to find united in thesame man. 

It is wonderful that such a work was not thought of ear- 
lier, in the flourishing tunes of polemic theology, and com* 
weneed nod prosecuted with earnestness and zeal. In oil 
disputes every thing was carried by the assertion, that the 
doctrine defended had ever been the immutable doctrine of 
the church. Thus it became incumbent upon the other party, 
not to prove the doctrine false, bat that it hod not been the 
prevailing doctrine of the church; for if one contended for his 
opinions upon philosophical or scriptural grounds only, lie 
contended in vain. The oldest systems, those of John of Da- 
mascus, Peter of Lombafdy, and of the rest of the seholaaties, 
with their fine demonstrations, were built perpetually upon 
authority, consequently upon history. Yet the unravelling «f 
the history of doctrines still remained neglected; for no other 
. reason probably, than the apprehension that it would lead to 
different results from those that were desired. 

The reformation at length had such an influence upon the 
church, as to afford a favourable opportunity for the history 
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of deotrines; and the Magdeburg OsBl»rMtt»M* enriched their 
work by devoting a chapter to this history for each century. 
Their illiterate and slothful sons raited for a long time eon- 
tented with the laurels which their father! had obtained. They 
wed, as occasion required, what they found collected in thia 
circumscribed history. A few men however of superior minds 
•elected from the great mass particular doctrines, and pre- 
sented their history more amply and more definitely, till at 
length Petaviust embraced the whole in a work of his own, 
and earned it through the time of the fame fathers of the 
church; but his work is inadequate to the necessities of prot- 
ectant theologians. 

In the mean time the eitent of every species of learning 
became enlarged; the knowledge of language was cultivated 
to more perfection and exactness; and criticism and philos- 
ophy attained to a height, which they had never reached be- 
fore. With the superior culture of all subsidiary knowledge, 
the claims which had before been made upon the inquirers into 
the history of doctrines were naturally increased, nhd former 
labours in this province were accounted defective and unsatis- 
fying. Under these circumstances Semler commenced his 
survey of this wide field, beset with various obstacles, in or- 
der to make it smooth and easy of access. Be abridged the 
difficult task as much as he could without prejudice to perspi- 
cuity and profoundness of research. Over the first three cen- 
turies he went thoroughly. The teachers of this time were 
more careless than has commonly been supposed concerning 
theologies! opinions, and are of inconsiderable value for a 
true history of doctrines. In the fourth century every thing 

* , [An appellation given to certain learned Germans of the city of 
Magdeburg-, who, in the early daysof the reformation, composed a body 
of church history divided into centuries of years. They have been be- 
sare mentioned, rol. H. p. 49. 7k] 

f [In his Dogmata Theologies, *' a work of incredible labour Slid 
compass.* It was first published at Paris hi 1644— 1630 in 5 vols. fit, 
afterward at Florence in 1732, and at Amsterdam, in 1763 in 3 vols. foL 

•M3 
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was a laboured mixture of religion and philosophy; and her* 
the materials for the examiner of the opinions of the chureh in 
a manner commence. From this period Semier devoted his 
particular attention to the leaders of different parties. As, to 
mention one instance, from the time of Cyprian, all Afriea 
was imbued with the peculiarities of Tertullian, so almost 
every where one may proceed geographically in the history of 
theological opinions and language, since the clergy of a whole 
country almost always adhered, both in doctrine, and in the 
' manner of exhibiting it, to one leader, whom they blindly fol- 
lowed. And when /lis language and manner is described and 
illustrated, the same thing is done for a long period, and an 
extensive country- 

la these investigations Semier had the desired opportunity 
of placing in a distinct contrast — theology and religion— pro- 
vineial theology and universal Christianity— -learned dogmas 
and feeble catechisms; of representing the influence of the 
version of the Latin-ehureh upon the origin, formation, and 
nature of doctrines, and of shewing how these doctrines vera 
rather obtruded one by one, through the power of the church, 
than received from conviction. • 

Id this part of theological learning, however, Semier has 
only collected the materials for a future, more ample history 
of our' doctrines, and thrown them together without regard to 
arrangement. He has not provided in the least degree for 
convenience in consulting his selections. The gradual chan- 
ges of doctrine to be found in the fathers are not disposed in 
chronological order, as they should be to give a clear view of 
the origin of the articles of belief in the church. 

Sender therefore has left ranch in this field to be gathered 
.by active and learned theologians. If a work should be writ- 
ten, which should dispose in order those parts of the history 
of doctrines already examined, together with their results, out 
of the various writings where they are now scattered in frag- 
ments ; and which should also excite learned theologians, who 
felt the inclination- and the call for such severe labor, to 
share the remaining part, we might at length acquire upon 
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this import ant pari of theological learning an entire, and, as 
far as possible, a perfect history. Thus young theologians 
would be conducted to the best field for the exercise of their 
minds, where they might accustom themselves to estimate the 
ideas, expressions, and representations of systems according 
to their deserts. They would thence iearn what writings of 
the fathers were to be read, and haw they were to read them; 
and would become acquainted beforehand with the contents of 
the most respectable. They would thence also acquire very 
i different conceptions of the prevailing doctrines, From those 
received through the common books of instruction on .this sub- 
ject, written without knowledge of the peculiar language of 
the fathers, and would early accustom themselves to the wav- 
ering opinions of the church. 

To the middle of the present [eighteenth] century two the- 
ological schools in Germany contended with eaeh other for 
preeminence; — that of Spener,* and that of Wolf.t The first, 
whose centre was at Halle, from a love of the practical part 
of Christianity, had gradually become a foe te respectable 
theological learning founded in history, language, and philos- 
ophy; and, to complete the misfortune, attributed a sort of 
magical efficacy. to certain words and figures of the sacred 
writings. Those of the other party enlisted in their aid all 

" [Philip Junes Spener, • Lutheran divine, bom in 1635. He was 
■t the head of those mentioned above called the Pietists, They main- 
tained that only such as are inspired by the Holy Ghost can understand 
the scriptures. He held some ecclesiastical dignities at Berlin. He di- 
ed, in J 70S. £<;.] 

f We presume the celebrated German philosopher Christian Wol£ 
» disciple of the philosophy of Leibnitz. He was born in 1679. In 1707 
he was appointed professor of mathematics at Halle. Here he became 
obnoxious from his opinions concerning necessity, and particularly from 
an extravagant and hyperbolical oration which be delivered on the mo- 
rality of the Chinese, in consequence of which he was obliged to leave 
hi* professorship. He retired to C&ssel, but was in 1741 recalled by the 
king of Prussia, made professor of the law of nature and nations at Halle, 
and afterwards chancellor of the University. He was created likewise* 
Sarou of the: Roman Empire. He died io 1734. J&/J 
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of Wolfs philosophy and maimer of teaching, and, fall of in- 
solent confidence in their demonstration, despised all tho 
helm .of interpretation and history, Baumgarten, nurtur- 
ed in the lap of the pietists, and led afterwards, through a 
concurrence of fortunate circumstances, into Jhe arms of the 
Wolfian philosophy, embraced from the first a lore for the nse 
of the bible, and afterward a deeper habit of thinking, and 
united with them a regard for history. Thus he originated 
an intermediate state of theology, that afforded hope of im- 
improvement But his nse of the bible was defective; for ■ 
he was not supported and guided by enlightened philology 
and criticism. His speculations did not lead him to an inde- 
pendent manner of thinking, because he had been too much 
accustomed in his early years to words and forms, and to a sort 
of register of doctrines, which received nothing but what cor- 
responded (o its purpose; and his knowledge of history, as far 
as it is subsidiary to theology, was not drawn sufficiently 
from original authorities. ' But his school was an excel-' 
lent preparation for the new theology. One was first exercis- 
ed in the helps to knowledge, in which Baumgarten could pass 
for little more than a beginner ; yet the reflections excited by 
this means in his scholars led to greater freedom of inves- 
tigation and of judgment. Re attempted to demonstrate eve- 
ry thing to his scholars; but the basis of his demonstrations 
was shaken by philology, history, and criticism. Here them 
ib the beginning of our new, independent manner of teaching 
in theology. 

Sender was of the number of those choice persons, who la- 
bored with unremitted activity in this new creation. Yet he 
was prepared only by gradual and severe labor for the refor- 
mation of dogmatic theology; according to his opportunities 
from time to time of possessing himself of the necessary helps to 
the knowledge of it, and his acquaintance with the bold theo- 
logians of earlier times. Fortunately, in the study of dog- 
matic theology, he fell into the hands of excellent guides. 
The groat Caliitus was hi* pattern in boldness of thinking, 
and in distinguishing between thaologt/ and religion} Pfaff » 
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the illustration of doctrines by meant of history, Ud in 
liberality ud frankness of judgment; Weismann in sound 
theological inquiry) and in condemning affected demonstra- 
tions: the ArnVuiians, Epiaeepius and Cureelfceus in a lovs 
for die simplicity of the scriptures, in sound interpretation of 
these writings, and in bold unshaakeled judgment; Simon and 
Le Clere in impartial examination of (he test of our bible, and 
in the banishing of Babbinnieal-Christian prejudices. In the 
year 1763 Semler commenced with vigorous steps his new 
. coarse, and pursued it with spirit and ability to the last ten. 
years of bis life. 

' Vet Semler was never perfectly systematic in this depart- 
ment; nor could he become so. Although he was more per- 
fectly skilled in two branches of knowledge, interpretation 
and history, which are th'e foundation of doguatie- theology, 
than the most systematic theologians; yet, on the other hand, 
he failed almost entirely in systematic philosophy, and in ex- 
act and definite expression. He was satisfied therefore with 
certain. peculiar, and for. the most part excellent observations 
in this department, which will furnish very valuable materi- 
als to one who may hereafter pursue the subject systematic- 
ally. 

In his books of instruction upon dogmatic theology he re. 
fers to Latin and German works in particular, as is necessary 
in the instruction of young theologians, who must know the 
system of the church, as Mutter, Calov, Quenstedt, Gerard,* 
and others have exhibited it. Thence he provides for a lib- 
eral judgment concerning the system. He traces the gradual 
progress of the doctrines of the present time, and examines- • 
for the purpose of finding how strongly or feebly each is sup- 
ported by the bible itself ; and enlarges as well upon the rela- 
tion it bears to real Christianity, as upon its intrinsic impor- 
tance.* Thus in regard to dogmatic theology he opened a 
free range for liberal minds. 

Still however he produced more that was excellent upon this 

• Semleri institutio ad doctrinam Christian am liberal! ter diacendaia. 
HsL 1774, 8™. rrhu,ro&h*s lately been added to the library of tb» 
coUegein this place. ££\ 
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branch of knowledge in his historical, critical, and eiegetical 
-writings, in which he never lost sight of the system of the 
church; delivered boldly and without disguise his judgment 
concerning; it here and there, according to c ircumgt an ces, im- 
proved, corrected, illustrated, limited, or rejected the same; 
and produced a rich treasure of theological ideas. This with- 
out doubt was the safest method. A book of theological in- 
strnetion is not the place for hold assertions, unless one is wil- 
ling to risk the danger of making too great changes at once, 
or of bringing on himself the accusation of rashness. 

Bemler adapted many of his apparent innovations from the 
■ ancient heretics. The Gnostics and the disciples of Marc ioi» 
attempted the annihilation of the Jewish spirit in Christianity. 
Wholly in their spirit Semler was jealous lest too mnch stress 
should be laid upon the support adduced from the Old Testa- 
ment in favor of the system of doctrines in the New, the 
Value of which has been extremely exaggerated, and of which 
Christianity, so distinct in its spirit, stands in no need. His 
system concerning the temporal and local garb of the New 
Testament led him to distinguish between the different periods 
of those writings from which the proof passages for any doctrine 
were drawn. Christ may have spoken one passage in an ear- 
lier, and another in a later period of his office as a teacher. 
Now John may have spoken before, and again after his full 
_ views of the religion; and the apostles may here have uttered 
themselves before, and there after the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit. If Semler ever taught the same dogma with 
the church, still his. proofs in its support were never the 
common ones; and he imposed on the teachers of theology a 
liberal change in the manner of coming at their proofs. - 

He has either given himself,or adopted from others among 
his contemporaries, the most novel views of dogmatic theology. 
In the improvements of the article concerning sacred writ, in 
the departments 'relating to the canon, to inspiration, and to 
the estimate of miracles, as proofs for the truth of Christian- ' 
ity, Semler was conspicuously preeminent. He was the first 
among the German theologians, who dared to contend against 
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the universal prejudice concerning the influence of the devil. 
npon the earth, and who attempted in earnest to correct the 
prevailing notions in regard to demons. As a menus of 
coming to a decision upon the article of grace, he put into new 
circulation the prineipal writings of the Pelagian controversy, 
accompanied with liberal remarks. The satisfaction of Christ 
he made to consist in the love of God and of Christ towards 
man, and not to be any satisfaction of the vindictive justice of 
God; and expiation he did not consider the result of any phys- 
ical power, independent of ourselves, but regarded it as a 
moral work in man himself. 

As cheerfully as one listens to Sender npon dogmatical 
subjects, yet he cannot but be dissatisfied with his manner. 
He expresses himself ambiguously, in terms too general, and 
in words which give ne definite and preeise idea; he is involv- 
ed and obscure, particularly in nice and subtile matters, to 
the greater vexation of the reader, since, where it is so dif- 
ficult to make himself rightly understood, one ought to labor 
for the most exact phrascologyv 

With his peculiarly liberal manner of teaching, it wan 
impossible that Sender should regard with much solicitude 
the symbolical books. His decisions concerning them were 
' the decisions of a competent judge; declared by one who had 
folly prepared himself by long study of ecclesiastical history, 
and by faithful investigations concerning the origin of creeds, 
and their purport. As might be expected from him, he ex- 
plained the same, meagerly indeed for common Christians, but 
elaborately for the teachers of religion, who ought to be able, 
by means of intelligible theories and clear propositions, to 
state and properly define their theological ideas. Such then- ' 
ties, as appears from history, have ever been subject to great 
changes, and we are not to consider them fixed and invariable 
from what they were in the sixteenth century, unless we ara 
disposed to favor a sectarian hatred, and check the growing 
disposition for the liberal acknowledgment of the truth.* 

* Semleri Apparatus ad libra* Bvmbolicos ecclesue Lutheran*. Hal 
1775, are. 
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Sach was the baldness and vigor with which Sender par- 
sued his way iif-theelogical subjects for thirty years, giving 
himself so concern far the hatred and reproach of zealot*, is 
t hopes that all hii pains would not be entirely fruitless, after 
he had become enervated by his exertions to break the yoke 
ef theological slavery. He found that there was no surer 
way of becoming. & victim ft a bold and independent spirit, 
than by the exercise of a free and open judgment in theology. 
His publications were stigmatized as injurious, heretical, dam- 
nable; and who knows what sentenee might not have been, pas- 
sed upon him, had he not fortunately lived in the times and in the 
empire of Frederic the second; or how much more, in a foreign 
country, the zealots and defenders of scholastic extravagances 
might not have been enraged againgthim, had not a theologian, 
respected for orthodoxy, supported him in many eases witk 
the whole weight of his theological character. Ernesti took 
an active interest in Semler, so that in general, as long as ho 
lived, without allowing /himself to define very exactly, he 
countenanced in many things the system of the reformed the- 
•logians. He could not himself well become a reformer, sines' 
he went late to the partie&Lar pursuit of theology, and lived 
in a situation unfavorable to the difficult work of reforma- 
tion. The only immediate service that he rendered the sys- 
tem was his showing by what cunning misinterpretation the 
doctrine concerning the three offices of Christ had its origin; 
and his almost universally acknowledged authority in theolo- 
gy was sufficient to give his work a passport into those parts 
of Saxony, where all changes in system- were resisted with 
great zeal. The service that he thus ultimately rendered wis 
great He did not stand in the way of those ingenuous men, 
who with earnestness and dignity proposed improvements ist 
the system of doctrines; and, from his aeuteneas in theological 
subjects, Jie knew how far to suffer the bold and liberal idea* 
that were advanced upon certain theological problems to pass 
nneensnred. Had not Ernesti extolled Juakheim's work upo* 
the operations of divine grace, it would have east a long and 
obstinate warfare before .he could have gained admissiun fiwr 
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hw sentiments into the system. And, on the whole, Brnesti 
soBered as amy of the innovations of Semler to pass without. 
■ opposition, as consisted with safety, in regard to his own nfr 
nutation. ' t 

Still however the Ijfe of Semler was one continued warfare 
against the> numerous adversaries of his liberal speculations. 
As he was by no means very sparing of his prejodiees against 
hia opponents,* so they in turn did not spare him, or his opin- 
ions; and their opposition was often mixed with malicious al- 
lusions and odious insinuations,' which made his ill-humour 
the more restless, in proportion .as he was conscious to him- ■ 
self of the most honest and pure intentions. From his internal 
consciousness of innoeenee, he sometimes, when a cold answer 
ar the silence of contempt would have hatter answered hia 
purpose, broke out into violent passion and railing, which ill- 
comported With his dignity. Even the misunderstanding of 
his ideas, upon which the opposition of big adversaries was of- ' 
ten founded, he should have borne mere patiently; for not unfre- 
qnantly the blame was to be imputed to himself: As a write! 
he was ranch too eareless. He never exhausted his subject) 
he never strove to make himself easily comprehended* his 
■anner, his ideas, and his language were novel, and peculiar 
to himself) and he paid too little regard to the customary 
manner of writing, and to the proper arrangement and unfold- 
ing of his thoughts. The study of his writings therefore re- 
■was great labor; and even with this, one is seldom sore that 
he has thoroughly penetrated his idea*. 

- The art of philosophical explanation in particular is not . 
to be waked for in Semler; for he had never, through the 
stady -of any philosophical .system, given his mod a direction . 
towards a clear manner of reasoning. Ho never proceeded 
from any general principles, under which he should have dis- 
posed his remarks; but presented certain insulated, observa- 
tions, which his reader, who would make further use of them, 
most reduce to sueh principles. In every subjoe: he followed 
the method of sifting the different opinions of his predecessors, 

* See Sender** writings against SchrSpfcr, GKnoer, fee . 
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to which his extensive residing led him, and of intermixing hi* 
own ideas. ' Bat he did not build his eritif ism upon any fun* 
damental maxim*, nor present separately his peculiar opin- 
ions, with their proofs. Thus his remarks were extremely 
vogue and defective, and his 'opinions were so imperfectly re- 
presented, that they were collected only by a few select read- 
ers," who took upon themselves the severe task of searching 
here and there for the detached fragments, and of binding 
them into a whole. In fine, as vast as his knowledge was, he 
eould not easily present any subject in its full extent ; he wan 
generally seduced by a predilection for some of its parts : and 
it is often difficult to ascertain the reasons, why he has done 
* * so much, without doing more. In none of his writings there - 
' lore, waa he moreannfortunate, than in compendium*, whieh 
ought to give a whole outline of a department of knowledge. 
He soon lost himself in surveying certain parts of ineonsidera- 
' hie consequence towards a view of the whole j and in making 
particular remarks, peculiar to himself, whieh indeed were 
acceptable to the master in that department, but of little use 
to the beginner, and unsuitable to the intention of the book. 

In the manner hitherto described, with great boldness and 
impartiality, had Sender written and taught for more' Shan 
thirty years, when suddenly, in the year 1770, he changed his 
whole theological character. In answer to Bahrdt's* confes- 
sion of faith (whieh no one will approve) he gave a defence 
of the system of the church, in whieh we no longer find the 
bold theologian, who had labored so much for the advance- 
, meat of a liberal mode of thinking in theology, in his exegeti- 
* [Charles Frederic Bohrdt, who was' born in Germany in 1741. 
After being the author of various theological works, offeniire in their 
sentiments, he became a professed deist, and formed the design of being 
the founder of an avowed deistical seat in Prussia. His life was unset- 
tled, and he waa engaged in various projects, none of which seem to 
have been successful. In his conduct he was unprincipled and profligate. 
Re drove his wife from his house by his ill-treatment, and lived in adul- 
tery with his maid -servant. Toward the close of his life be settled near 
■ Halle as a turner and innkeeper. His worka on religion and morality ac4 
other subjects were very numerous. He died in 1792. Ed. - } 
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eal and historical writings; who had changed in many partic- 
ulars the mode of theological instruction; .and who had ton- 
fended with inch manly resolution for tolerance and freedom - 
•f conscience. He thus made claim to a well deserved place _ 
among the orthodox theologians of oar church, and, tempted 
by the opposition of his contemporaries, he denied that he had 
ever departed "from its orthodox doctrines. He represented 
that whatever was novel and bold in his works, concerned 
only the manner of teaching; that his reformation extended 
only to the field of theological literature, in which >he had 
met with many prejudices and false opinions, and much de- 
fective knowledge, where he attempted to expose and rectify 
what was false, and' to supply what was imperfect; bat that 
theological learning has no close connexion with theoretical 
and practical Christianity, nor bare theory with doctrine; and' 
that fae never proposed that the instruction of the people in 
catechisms and books of devotion, should be differently order- 
ed, according to more perfect and clear ideas. 

In defence of what came thus unexpectedly from Sender, 
he insisted upon the great distinction between historical, so- 
cial, and moral religion, and acknowledged no close connexion 
between them. Historical religion embraces only the history 
and die doctrines of Jesus in their literal sense, without any 
application to the Christian, and to his individual moral situ- 
ation; social religion eonsists in principles embraced by the 
church as set forth in confessions and formularies, and pre- 
scribed for the instruction and belief of the church, to*preserve 
external order, unity aud peace, among the Christians of a - 
country, and the members of a church; and moral religion ■ 
proceeds from eaeh individual's unfolding doctrines drawn 
from the New Testament, and applying them to his heart, 
anil is displayed in the sentiments and eonduct of men. The 
great' mass of Christians arc satisfied with historical belief, 
and the interpretations of the church; Christians of greater 
capacity receive religion in its proper spirit, farm themselves 
upon it, and apply it to the various circumstances of their 
mural condition; social religion is but the instrument, by 
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which internal moral religion is promoted, in those who are. - 
capable of its exercise. * 

How. these three sorts of religion are so completely dis- 
joined, that each can subsist by itself; how a more pare and 
reformed mode of teaching should have no influence upon 
do o trine s, and no connexion with them; how the internal mo- 
ral religion - should be peculiar only to Christians of greater . 
capacity, and historical religion should suffice for the great. 
mass of Christians}— all this is more' difficult to apprehend, 
, than alL the bold and liberal notions, which Semler in former 
years had diffused through the public. The historical faith 
which the common Christian acquires from the church, must 
have an influence upon his mind, greater or less in proportion 
to his abilities, no less than the faith drawn from the scriptures 
■themselves. No sort of knowledge remains wholly unfruitful, 
although the. degree of its fruitfulness necessarily differs, ac- 
cording to the difference of the powers of the individual. Now 
the question occurs, whether religion shall be made mora 
difficult to the weak, and more easy to the strung;' and wheth- 
er the system of doctrines shall be presented to the former in 
the old, unintelligible, platooie and scholastic style and man- 
ner, or. in the language of the bible, more simple and iu telligi- 
hie, more easy for profitable examination, and more adapted to 
moral improvement: whether one should not, after a formula 
has been approved by the different sects of the chureh, exhibit 
the same in a more plain and exact manner, if a learned the- 
ologian should find such a method. Is it not of consequence 
what are the first principles, in whieh a scholar Is grounded; 
since these are liable- to give- a direction to his mind, which 
will last through his life? Is itnot also of much consequence 
by what means intrinsic, moral religion is produced; whether 
they be good or bad, whether they be true, partially true) or 
false; whether moral operations in man are facilitated or ob. 
■ structed; whether they are promoted by direct or-eirenitoua 
ways, and whether they are advanced or suffered to decline? • 
Shall not one labor, with discretion indeed, /a bring social 
religion into a, more intimate connexion with genuine Chris - 
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tiamty? Shall one, hide the light, which reflection upon the 
doctrines of Chrift has produced, under that bushel— (fee rule 
of cAurcA instruction? Shall one thihkfor himself concerning 
That is best, and most pure, and therefore most adapted to 
moral direction 'and- improvement, and apply it to his own 
heart, and yet if he is publicly set apart for forming the mor- 
■ sis of the people, must he not adopt the best* Mid purest in- 
structions in pursuit of his end, because they do not agree with 
the language of social religion, whieh has been spoken ftrr 
many hundred years? Shall duty towards God give way to 
this notion of social duty; of shall the laws of morality be . 
subordinate to the laws of the church? According to such 
reasoning, Christ and the apostles did extremely wrong to pre- 
scribe a system of doctrines to the Jews, without the authori- 
ty of their nation. We protectants also should be rebels to 
the church, whieh professes to be the only church in whieh 
salvation is to be obtained; and Luther would be the leader of -. 
rebels, and a perjured teacher, or at least unmindful of Ms 
oath or hii obligations, in proposing, his entipapal theses at 
Wittenburg. Upon this ground no changes ought ever to have 
been contemplated in the Romish church, and the catholics 
ought to have forever continued slaves to the doctrines of their 
eommnnion, although their understandings were convinced} 
that some were unintelligible, and others false. For what 
have the protestanta studied almost three hundred years? Why 
have they sought with so' much pains to. bring the helps of 
theological learning— the knowledge of language, .of criti- 
cism, of interpretation, of philosophy, of the history of 'the 
church and of doctrines, ta their present perfection? Why 
especially do they still pursue the study of theology? Is it so 
fcnfruitfnr and useless a study; has theory no influence upon 
doctrine; have the reformers accomplished and perfected ev- 
ery' thing, and put their seal to truths,' which are to be bind- ' 
iag to the end of time? Yet' their formula was wholly oppos- 
ed to the will 'of the, hitherto dominant church, and accounted 
nothing better than unlawful innovation. Let as, protectants, 
hasten again into the lap of the mother-ehorth! Than 
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will all controversy be at an end: then will there be one flock 
and one shepherd. Then will every thing be taught and 
preached and sung in the old way,, in the good old ehurch di- 
alect. Every one shall then also think and believe in his 
heart, what he pleases; have his own internal views of private 
religion, and provide for his own moral necessities. The 
church require s» neither in teachers nor in the laity truth and 
sincerity in words and works. 

Thus abundant in hardy and dangerous speculations, sub- 
versive of protest nut principles, was the system which Semler 

■ supported, either from the weakness of old age, or, as some 
suppose, in order to justify his peculiarly inconsiderate step, 
in answering Bahrdt's confession of faith. It would have 
been better in the last ease rather to have confessed too much 
haste, er to have returned wholly to the old system of the 
church, than to have struck out so unfortunate a middle 

* course. He now however undertook to defend the system of 
ehurch doctrines. But what thanks could he deserve from 
the party to which he thus stooped? He still did not defend 
the system in its true and genuine sense: he said nothing of 
the efficacious obedience of Christ, of his, vicarious sufferings, 
•f atonement and redemption, in the way in which these. doc- 
trines are set forth in the rules of doctrine. 

By this sudden change, Semlcr in a manner annihilated 
the labor of a whole literary life, filled with exertion. The 
system which he bad already changed for the best, he was 
obliged in one place to alter, and in another to consider in u 
new light. In his novae observatitmes he had reproached the, 
old ehurch, inasmuch as the ruling party, through its public 
ordinances concerning religion, had suppressed the right of 

. private judgment; and he uttered many offensive opinions, as 
well concerning councils and synods, with their orders and 

■ statutes, as jtoneernrng' rules of doctrine, and books of confes- 
sions. Now he retracted all this, and became animated, as if 
with holy zeal, to vindicate the impaired honor of councils 
and their decrees, and the discredited usefulness of public 
rata of doctrine. He assumed, that, in ecclesiastical assem. , 
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lilies, a difference has always been supposed between the lan- 
guage of the church as settled by them for teachers, and 
the private opinions of the teachers themselves, and the pecu- 
liar religious ideas ef the laity; that in the compiling of the 
decrees ef councils and public rules of doctrine, there was no 
arrogating an unlawful authority over the conscience; thatthe- 
formnlas were not intended to prescribe what the Christian or 
teacher should think and believe in order to be saved, but 
what instructions in religion should be publicly imparted by 
the teaeher, in order to declare- himself and his hearers to be 
members of a particular communion, connected and held to- 
gether by public rules of doctrine; that these rules of doetriue, 
' however, were not intended to have any influence upon in- 
ward dispositions and moral improvement, but that, in short, 
they were designed merely, through the introduction of a com- 
mon church language, to furnish Christians of various opinions, 
a common ground, in their public religious assemblies, and to 
prevent disunion and disturbance in the society. 

If a teacher is to use the contents of , the creed only as . 
watch-words, and the church is to agree with him in feeling 
no obligation to believe the whole that he teaches, and to ex- 
pect from him no real conviction of the truth of what he utters, ■ 
the yoke of a creed is indeed very light: but such levity in 
religion, the* most important concern of mankind, would be in- 
tolerable; such indifference to truth and error in .regard to ' 
God, and our relation to him, unpardonable; 'and such a vio- 
lation of conscience, publicly authorized by the church itself, 
inexcusable. Such probably was never the opinion and de- 
sign of -the church. It is much more probable, that in the 
most ancient churches, it was prescribed to the teachers, not 
only what they should publicly utter, but also what they and 
the laity, as obedient children of the church, should believe, 
in order to obtain salvation. The churchy since she first felt 
her power, has manifested a disposition to rule with unlimit- 
ed sway the faith of her members; and henee has armed her- 
self with damning clauses and the threatened torments of 
another life against every act of disobedience in her children. 
This is amply verified in the Athanasian creed. 
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The church indeed, as things now stand, is in lamentable 
> danger; but entirely through the fault, of her principal ser- 
vants. She holds her creeds inviolable} yet for a spate of 
some hundred years, they have continued without the least 
improvement, and their contrast with present views of religion 
throws contempt not merely upon her rules of doctrine, bat 
even upon religion itself; because it is only a few wise men 
who properly distinguish between them. It is absurd in man- 
hood to feel, and thiuk, and speak like a child; it is criminal 
so to invade the rights of intellectual man, either in regard to 
individuals or communities, as to set limits to his improvement. 
But every obstacle to the enlightening of the understanding, 
will eventually be broken through. At the present day it is 
dangerous to give to every teacher the power of communicat- 
ing the full measure of truth. The ultimate end of truth con- 
cerns the whole, not each individual; and religion is necessary 
to be explained for the mass, not for every one in particular! 
that portion of troth only is important to be imparted to every 
one, which promotes hi* individual happiness; and only* that 
degree of illumination, which hears some proportion to .his 
previous knowledge, can be useful. Prudence and benevo- 
lence must settle the limits, within which the teachers of the . 
people ought to keep, in explaining religion. None therefore 
but the most wise and discreet, the most gentle and enlighten- 
ed of every *ge*eb.ould*sit at the fountain of truth, and dis- 
pense to every one according to his necessities.- But can the 
consistories appeal to their consciences in this ease? Have 
they proved the spirit of their chosen teachers? Have they 
excluded men destitute of theological illumination, and with- 
out prudence and benevolence? Have they excluded children, 
and babes in religious knowledge from offices in the church? 
' Have they performed the dnties which they owe ta their coun- 
try, to the present age, and to posterity; or have they drank* 
nothing but the milk of catechisms, and hated those adults in 
religion who have learned the art of preparing stronger food 
for their fellow men? Or have they been seduced by fear of 
man, or unseasonable compassion, or. any- other mean causes, 
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from performing the duties of their office with conscientious 
vigor? If they have, it follows that they are liable to tho 
blame of all the infidelity, and superstition, and extravagance 
that prevail. It was their doty, and, if they hare omitted it, 
they hare been inadequate to their office, or unworthy of it, 
not barely to impart the doctrines of the* chureh, but also to 
give the best possible eiplanatiom of them to their scholars, 
sinee teachers were to proceed from their schools for all times, 
and situations, and orders, and since they, no less than them- 
selves, would undertake to set limits to the explanations of 
religion. It was their duty, and if they have emitted it, they 
have been hirelings, and unworthy of their office, to find, in 
respect to their scholars, whether tho pains of their teachers 
were fruitless; whether their pupils united with clear views 
of the whole extent ef religion, of theology, and of subsidiary 
knowledge, an intelligent, judicious, honest and benevolent 
spirit; And it was their duty to be vigilant that they did hon- 
or to their important calling by their lives. This is all that 
Christianity requires) she rejects every thing unbecoming her 
intrinsic power and dignity. She aims to conquer and to ml* 
by force of her native virtue and truth. And, with confidence 
in this unborrowed worth, with which she is endued by heaven, 
she has contended, for eighteen hundred years, with all 
apposition, fearless of every foe, however armed for defence. 
She has contended and conquered, and concluded every war- 
fare with renovated strength) and she will continue to con- 
quer to the end of time. 

No state should suffer the principles upon- which the vir- 
tue and tranquillity of men depend to be shaken by sceptics 
and opposers. No care is superfluous, which aims to make 
practical religion secure from all possible danger, and to pro- 
mate ignorance, in many particulars, in regard to those to 
whom it is beneficial, and whose illumination, in those par- 
ticulars, would be injurious. But, on the contrary, there can 
he no right to keep those in ignorance, who ought to be en- 
lightened, and whose instruction is indispensable to their tran- 
quillity. The sword that one takes from the child, that he 
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may not wound himself, he puts into the hands of the man, 
that he may accustom himself to its use, and educate the child 
to employ it for its own safety. It is the' duly of the state to 
provide institutions for the instruction of all classes of its cit- 
izens, and thus to make those of every condition capable of 
continual improvement; but never should it oppress the genius 
of the nation by the power of compulsory statutes. 

Sender in his last years seceded from this opinion, and 
thus contradicted the whole system of his former life. He 
lost in consequence all external support, and his reputation for 
moral and literary consistency. The corps of orthodox eccle- 
siastics, into which he wished to be again incorporated, re- 
ceived him into their communion as a deserter; the liberal 
theologians were astonished at his sudden change, and the se- 
vere sallies which he made upon them, and his repeated dec- 
lamations against certain men of extensive views, who had 
associated for the purpose of introducing a universal Christi- 
anity, at the expense of a local ehurch, consisted of intolera- 
ble accusations, wholly unaccompanied with proof. In fine, 
he found himself at length neglected by all the world, lie did 
not at first perceive how low he had suddenly fallen from that 
height, which he had ascended in the course of thirty labori- 
ous years; but there were not wanting those who pointed H 
out to him'. Wholly unworthy of his former greatness, he 
now called upon all the theological and juridical faculties, 
with the full confidence that they would support innocence and 
rectitude, against those who opposed him with mere words 
and projects instead of honorable actions. Filled with ex- 
treme vexation he indulged himself sometimes in offensive 
language, and sometimes in loud protestations concerning 
his irreproachable eharaeter. Be frequently called upon the 
public to do him justice in his most reeent learned disputes. 
At length he became dissatisfied with the whole course of pur- 
suits to which he hod devoted his life, and wandered to other 
fields, which he hoped to occupy and explore more peacefully. 
At first he amused himself with natural history, whieh afford- 
ed him pleasure ia his old age, and some recompense for the 
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pains of hit earlier years: after he hod torme.nted himself 
lung enough with the bungling works of man, he was prepar- 
ed to take delight in the masterpieces of nature. But sinee old 
age is subjeet to infirmities, it is not wonderful, that, by the 
.secret charm that attends what is obscure and mysterious, be 
suffered himself to be led from what is perceptible to the sen- 
ses, to what is merely visionary, and took delight in the dark 
and absurd philosophy of Rosier utius. Fully convinced that, 
as great trees spring from small seeds, so gold and silver have 
their peculiar seeds, which thrive in a proper soil, he took 
great delight in alchemy. He, who in his earlier ySars had 
been continually at war with superstition and extravagance, 
suffered himself in the last years of his life to be imbued with 
a visionary philosophy; firmly believed in a secret chemistry 
and physics, and in some ancient light that has vanished ; 
aid under sueh convictions he was a long time employed in 
making air and chymical drags." 

&ut although the justice of history cannot pass over in si- 
lence the infirmities of old age, yet, lamenting the imperfec- 
tions of human, nature, we would throw a veil over the de- 
formities of oar father Sender, and dwell rather upon the vir- 
tues and excellences of his mind. We cannot but reflect upon 
what this great theologian accomplished in that part of his 
life, when his intellectual powers were in their full vigour; 
and upon all that his acute and subtle mind has composed, 
read, collected, examined, and prepared for scholars who are 
to come after him. We cannot but consider how violently he 
was persecuted and calumniated; how long and earnestly 
be contended, and how much he endured, in the cause of 
truth, and in famishing that light upon theological subjects, 
which we now enjoy; how severely he must have often been 
* fJThe- close of Semler** days will remind some of our readers 
of the lines of Jolinson :— • 

In life's list scene what prodigies surprize, 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise \ 
From Marlborough's eyes the tears of dotage flow, 
And Swift expir e * a driveller and a show. JW] 
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wounded, when lie found his sincere intentions mistaken, and 
their honesty doubted — and when they were malignantly ridi. 
euled and slandered; how painful it must have been to hare 
heard hit attacks upon theological speculations reproached as 
attacks upon Christianity itself) and how often he must have 
stood in need of a spirit like that of Luther, in whose bold 
manner he had labored to think and write, ia order to break 
through the host of jealous and envious opposers, enflanied 
- against him by a well meaning, but ignorant zeal. We must 
consider alio, that the power af a hero, as great and superior 
as it may he, must at length be exhausted in old age, by eon* 
tinned effort and constant warfare; that he may become the 
sport of LUipqtians and Pygmies, who, because they have in. 
numerable legions against one giant, lead on continually a. 
new and increased host; that by the decay of bodily 
strength, even the strongest intellect must in the end be weak- 
ened, the firmest mind become irresolute, and the boldest dis-, 
pirited, and wholly unlike Itself. Even Me-wUn in his old 
. age did not understand his Prineipia, and filled up his time 
with, writing upon the ^poeaiypse; out ■till hi* name is held 
in gvateCul remembrance by the mathematicians, who have 
succeeded him, as that of a new creator in their science. So, 

lives also the name of Semis r in our remembrance: the- 

first' reformer of modern theology, the boldest and best read 
theologian, and the most rich in profound investigations una; 
mew results among those who have deceased during the eigh* 
teenjh century. His zeal, hia aeiivilv, his. efforts in pursuit 
of more pure and correct knowledge, and the long catalogue 
of his desertt constitute an example for those, who after hioa 
are engaged in theological studies, to- excite them to the sasasi 
indefatigable diligence and activity. 

Spargite bumum foliit, inducite fbntibus umbras, . 
Et tumulum fccite, et tmnulo luperaddite carmeni 
Candldiu ignoturo rairatur lumen Olympi, 
Sub pedibusque videt mibci et sitter*, Dapbais. 
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UPON THE MEANING OF THE PHRASE 
« SOJV OF GOD." 
I he phrase " Son ef God" and its corresponding one*, 
though used so often, and with such variety of application in 
the scriptures) have been the subjects of as much controversy, 
as words of the rarest occurrence. It is the design of these 
remarks to review the cases of the application of these. 
phrases, and of the qualifying epithets, which are sometime* 
joined with them, that we may the better resolve their meaning 
when applied to Jesus Christ. - 

1. We (nay observe then that angels are called sons ef 
God, probably from the superior dignity of theirnalure to the 
human; and by use ef the well known Hebrew idiom, which 
employed the names of God in the formation of the superlative 
degree. 

3. Good men are sometimes called children and sons of 
God, from their being objects of his paternal favor and' 
Messing. 

3. The children of Israel are ealled collectively aans of 
God, to express the peculiar relation, which they bore him' 
as his chosen people. A few examples of this use of the- 
phrase may be quoted. "■ Is not he thy father that bath bought 
thee." Bent. xxxiL fl. "I will lead them— for I am a Father 
to IsraeL" Jer. xxxi. ft. ** I will be a Father unto you and 
jse shall be my sons." 2Cor.vi.l8. "Doubtless thou art our 
Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us." Isaiah, lxiii. 16. 
" Bat now, Lord, then art oar Father; we are the clay, and 
thou our Potter." Isaiah, lxiv. 8. How small a portion are 
these ef the texts, in which Ged is spoken of as the .Father of 
bis ehosen people! 

4. Christian believers are called sons of God, because 
he hath " begotten them again onto a lively hope.". Some of 
the instances of this application are, the following. " Ac- 
cording to the will of Gad endear Father." Gal. i. 4. " One- 
God and Father of all, who is above all." Eph. iv. 6. "Grace 
he unto, yen and. peace from. Ged onr Father." 1 Thes. i. i. 
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wfaich is repeated eight times in other epistles of Paul. "Unto 
God and our. Father be glory forever." Phil. iv. 20. " In the 
light of God apd our Father." 1 Thes. i. 3. " Now God him- 
self and our Father direct olir way to you." 1 Thes. iii. li. 
41 That he may stablisli your hearts unblamable in holiness 
before God even our Father." * The*, iii. 18. * Peaee from 
God our Father." 2 Thes. i. 2- " Now God even our Father 
—comfort your hearts." 2 Thes. ii. 16. " In bringing many 
sons unto glory. " Heb. ii. 10. " To them gave he power to 
become the sons of God." John, i. 12. " That ye may be 
harmless, the sons of God." Phil. ii. Iff. " That we should 
he called the sous of God." 1 John, iii. 1. " Beloved, now 
are we the. ions of God." 1 John, iii. 2. More texts of this 
kind are omitted than are here produced. 

ff. The phrases in question are sometimes used in a figu- 
rative way, to express simple creation. As Job. xxxviii. 7, 28. 

From the variety of objects therefore, to which these 
phrases expressing filial relationship to God, (which ara 
•Jl sueh as Children of God, Sons of God, Our Father, 
My sons, &e.) are attributed, we may have an opportunity to 
discover their appropriate import, in their respective appli- 
cations. . The idea of proper filiation is by this' variety 
excluded; and though in, some instances we find that noth- 
ing is meant by them more than simple creation, as Job 
xxxviii. 7, 28. Malae. ii. lo. Isa. lxiv. 8. and in some others, 
nothing but a superiority of nature to the human, yet upon 
the whole we conclude that these phrases imply a relation of 
approbation, of favor, and of acceptance, in the sight of God, 
sueh as. parents feel and exereise towards their children. It 
is thus, iu particular, that God is the Father of the fatherless, 
and it is thus that the faithful followers of Christ may claim 
their share in those memorable words, which are the last to 
be forgotten, and the last to be perverted — " Go unto my 
brethren, and say unto .them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your father, unto my God and your God." 

Indeed, if we attend with the least care to the usage of scrip- 
tare language, we shall find the filial relation attributed with 
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jreat latitude of application. Sometimes it implies only de- 
scent, as from a remote ancestor; as " Abraham is/our father. 1 ' 
John, viii. 39. Of this there are innumerable instances. But 
the cases most to our purpose are such as those where Paul 
calls Timothy his son, and his own son, and says that he had 
begotten Onesimus in his bonds; by which he meant nothing 
more, than that he had converted or confirmed these his chil- 
dren in the faith. To these texts we shall presently revert. 
Another example very much to our purpose of the use of the 
filial relationship to God, may be seen in the apocryphal book 
•f Wisdom. " For, if the just man be the son of God, he will 
help him, and deliver him from the hand of his enemies.'* 
Wisd. ii. is. This passage is indeed from an apocryphal 
book, but it is not therefore of any less authority for deter- 
mining the meaning of language in the New Testament. It 
is from a book which is often alluded to by the' apostles, and 
by Christ, and which seems to be expressly quoted, in this 
very text, with an application to our Saviour, in the evangel- 
ists Matthew and Luke. No more needs be said to show that 
' Son of God,' when used without any epithet of peculiarity, 
implies merely a state of favor or acceptance with our heav'- 
ftnly Father. When we find therefore our Saviour continual- 
ly called ' Son of God,' we cannot consistently infer from the 
application of 'this title alone, to him, any thing more than we 
ean infer from its application to any other person. We mnst 
therefore seek a little further, and find what peculiar epithets, 
or whether any, are joined with these phrases of filial relation, 
when applied to Jesus Christ, which indicate his being prop- 
erly Son of God; and which make it necessary to consider 
those appellations as expressive of his nature and origin, 
which, when applied to others, express no such thing. And 
here it may be expedient, though hardly necessary, to observe, 
that it is one thing to be peculiarly Son of God, and another 
to be properly Son of God. If those, who eall our Saviour 
the peculiar Son of God, mean only that he was so in an unu- 
sual degree, possessing more than any other-being, those mo- . 
ml qualities, which the title commonly implies, we have no 
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controversy with them. We purpose only to Ml; that Jmh» 
Christ, when culled the Sob of God, ia. not thereby declared to 
be properly his Son, that is, "of his substance, as begotten of 
him." 

To return then to the epithets, with which the title of 
Bon of God is supposed to be qualified and specified, when 
applied to our Saviour. The epithet " only begotten" has ■ 
been often selected by the advocates of the proper filiation of 
oar Saviour, as expressive of seme relationship to God, which 
is shared by him with no others. Besides referring to the 
remark just made, that he wenld by this be proved not the 
proper, but the peculiar Son of Gad, we observe, 

1. The original word rendered " only begotten" is ^uityiiw 
It is a word, which occurs but nine times in the New Testa- 
ment, and three times in the Septaagint translation of the Old 
Testament. These few times however will direct us to its 
proper signification. 

2. The word, which is rendered in the Septnagint by ft*. . 
nyi'ss, is W. It occurs twelve times in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures. Of these twelve times it is rendered by the .Greek 
translation, which was for the most part used by the writers 
•f the New Testament, three times by " only begotten," seven 
times by " beloved," onee by " loved," and onee by " solitary." ' 

8. This promiscuous rendering of the same Hebrew word 
by the words " only begotten" and " beloved," proves that 
their import in die language of the Greek Scriptures is equiv- 
alent. If, however, there be any who, from want of familiari- 
ty with the rules of interpretation, do not feel the force of this , 
reasoning, we may adduee an- argument, which is built upon a 
more popular foundation. Epis. Heb. li. 17. « By faith, 
Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac; and he,, that 
had received the promises, offered up his osii begotten 
Son." On turning to the original, we find that self-came ft*- 
»ymf> which is by St. John applied to Christ; and by looking 
yet farther to the fountain head in the Hebrew, we find that 
where God said, of this very transaction, "thou bast. not 
withheld thy son, thine only son" the self-same Tin is used, 
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■which ii here rendered by the Greek interpreters « beloved.* 
What then shall we say? Notwithstanding the ambiguous 
Hebrew, the positive Greek of the Epistle, and the positive 
English translation, we know for a certainly that Isaac was 
net the only begotten, nor the only son of Abraham. The an- 
awer however is very obvious, if we are willing to interpret these 
express ions of the singular favor, wbieh it was the fortune of 
Isaae to receive at the hands of his father, but' if we reject 
this answer, and insist upon the literal meaning of *w»yw*i 
(only begotten) we do it at the expense of a palpable contra- 
diction of two clear historical texts! viz. Gen. xvi. IS. and xiii. 
is, from which it appears that Abraham had other sons than 
Isaae. 

We shall eome to conclusions not maeh different, upon the 
epithet ' own* as applied to son, Rom. viii. 32, and as applied 
to father, John v. 19. " He that spared not his own son, bat 
delivered him up for us all:"—" Bat said also that God was 
his [own}* father, making himself eqnal with God." With re- 
gard to each of these texts, we may remark, in general, that 
the tenor of the sense requires only that some peculiar or un- 
usual relation to God should be expressed, and that there ap- 
pears to be no foundation for the assertion that it demands a ' 
literal interpretation of iSik: it may be observed also of the 
last text, that the truth of the assertion it contains depends 
Upon the honesty of a Jewish report, and the conclusion it ex- 
presses, upon the correctness of a Jewish inference. Let us 
see however how much may be inferred from these texts by 
examining parallel passages of scripture. St. Paul calls 
Timothy his " own son in the faith." The word own here of 
our English testaments, Feebly represents the strength of the 
original. The Greek word, (yn««) whieh St. Paul chose, 
is the strongest he could have selected to express an absolute, 
perfect, legitimate, and literal relationship. Yet was not 

* awnpt itiu. There is the same reason for rendering ' <><«(' by 
the word * own* in this passage, though it is not done in the common ver» 
■ion, as there is in the other text Rom. viii. 32, where it ia dona. 
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Timothy the san of Paul. In iTiiu.i. 18, he again calls hio* 
" mii Timothy,", and the word rendered mo is not 'wc which 
h commonly employed to express that relation, but, as in the 
preceding passage, mum, which implies " begotten son}" as if 
every phrase had been adapted' to convey the idea of a propes 
relationship. Again, in the second epistle, it is ," Timothy 
my dearly beloved son," and here is to be found in the origin- 
al, the important word used by the seventy in translating the 
Hebrew phrase, Gen. xsii. 46, winch in our version is there 
rendered " only Son." Still was not Timothy the son of 
Paul. In' the second chapter, the same word is- used, as in 
1 Timothy i. 13, and Timothy it* again addressed as the " be- 
gotten son" of Paul. Nor is this a phraseology of singular 
occurrence, flowing from the warmth of a particular and ex- 
clusive attachment, for in the Epistle to Titus v. 4, we find 
that he too is Paul's " own son, after the common faith." Nei- 
ther do these addresses to Timothy occur only in the Epistles 
directed to him, who would understand the license of their 
application; for Paul says to the Corinthians " I have sent 
unto yon Timothens, who is- my beloved son," nor does he 
give- them* that caution against a literal apprehension of his 
words, which he certainly would have done, had he not been 
using a language diverted from its literal signification by cus- 
tom. Finally, in the epistle to Philemon we read, " I beseech 
thee for my son Ooesinwis, whom I ftawe begotten in my bonds,?' 
and if words have power to fortify this expression, they do it, 
when it is added immediately after, " thou therefore receive 
him that is my own bowels." How then is Timothy the son, 
the begotten son, the legitimate I an, and the beloved of Paul, 
how is Titus his legitimate son, and above all how is Oncsi- 
jntit begotten in his bonds, and a part as it were of himself? 
why truly, with all this strength of language, which repre- 
sents the filial relation, in its manner of production, its con* 
sequences, and its attributes, a figurative relation alone is in- 
tended; and nothing is conveyed, though so ranch more is as- 
serted, but that Timothy, and Titus, and Onesimus had re- 
served and profited by the instructions of the apostle.. 
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Much might be added npon the scripture use of these 
phrases. We might particularly quote how St. Luke not only 
tails Adam the Son of God, but calls him 8on of God apparently 
in the very sense,in which he calls 8 eth the son of Adam, and 
Isaac the son of Abraham. Does he not say, "which mi 
the son of Enos, which was the son of Seth, which was the 
■on of Adam, which was die Son of God? " By what author- 
ity do we interpose a distinction of senses, and say that Seth 
was the proper son of Adam, but Adam only in a figure the sob 
of God? It ib supposed that there is not to be found, in the 
whole scriptures, a text where the relation of Jesus Christ to 
our heavenly Father is at all so distinctly conveyed, by the 
expression, or so clearly implied in the argument— How shall 
we, npon the mistaken system of natural import, which is 
most erroneously confounded with literal import, (as if the lit- 
eral meaning were necessarily the natural meaning, or the 
natural meaning always the literal, than which nothing h) 
further from the truth) how shall we understand such a text as 
— " Israel is my son even my first-bom," when weeompare'ft 
with another, where it is said of David, Ps. lxxxix. 37. U I 
will make him my first-born," with a third, Jer. xxxi. 9. " I 
am a father and Upkruim is my first-born," and with a fourth 
Heb. i. 6. where it is said of our Saviour " again when he 
hringeth the first-begotten into die world"? Is there not here 
as much ground to attribute to our heavenly father, four first 
born sons, as to adopt the inconeeivable idea that he can be 
the proper father of sons, who are " of his substance as begotten 
of him>" It might also be remarked that in the very chapter, 
where it is said of Christ " and we beheld his glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of a father," (which, by the way, ae- 
aording to some of the best interpreters, ought to stand " the 
glory as of an only begotten with a father," both words being 
without articles in the original,) that in this chapter, and in 
the verse preceding, it is also read, " but as many as received 
him, to them he gave power to become the sons of God, which 
were bom not of blood, nor of the will of man, nor of the will 
«f flesh, hut of God," Born not of blood, nor the will of 
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man, but of God. Where is it to be found thus distinctly said 
of Christ, that he was born not of blood, but of (Hod? la it not, 
on the contrary, must explicitly asserted, Gal. iv. 4. that Oml 
aen( forth his Son "made of a ironmn'- r m«ur« m yvtuatl 
But besides this, now ii it possible, if Christ is literally and 
properly the only begotten of the father, to avoid a palpable 
contradiction of those texts, which declare, even by exclusion 
of alternative, that believers are "born of God," and "begot- 
ten again by God to a lively hope." We cannot forbear to 
quote again those gracious words of our Lord himself, in whiah 
God is called the father of the faithful, even as he is the 
Father of the Captain of their salvation — " I ascend unto my' 
Father and your Father, unto inj God and your God."- And 
though some not very scrupulous advocate of a proper filiation 
may interpose here his gloss of " mine by nature and yours by 
adoption,"whieh is abold corruption of the most benignant tines 
•f scripture, I do not for myself well tee now he aan do tins to 
other passages, and say we are born by adoption, or begotten.' 
by adoption. Shall we not then be cautions of explaining, in' 
their literal meaning, those texts, which attribute human af- 
fections, human qualities, and human relatione to God? Above 
•ill shall we not beware of a rule of interpretation, which will 
array scripture against scripture, apostle against apostle, our 
Saviour against himself, and God against all, under the idea 
of adhering to literal meanings? 

The sum of what has been said is this. The phrases ex* 
pressing a filial relationship to God are applied to persons of 
various characters, conditions, and periods, and of consequence 
do not indicate their nature and origin, but for the most part 
their state of favor with the Divine Being. Therefore if ww 
are to be governed by any analogy of language, these appef* 
lotions cannot of themselves, indicate the nature and origin of 
of Jesus Christ : — sines to arrive at the natural import of 
these, or any other phrases, in a foreign, especially in an an- 
cient and air eastern tongue," We must consider, not only what 
the words individually mean, but what is their signification, 
according to the idiom of the language. It therefore Christ u 
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declared by scripture to be properly the Son of God, it must 
be by some epithet of discrimination. But 

The epithet " only begotten" is ill the original scriptures 
syn on intone and equivalent with "beloved," since one Hebrew 
word is rendered indifferently by either of them, and since a 
passage may be adduced, where it is past dispute that " only 
begotten" can mean no more than " beloved," viz. Hcb. xi. 18. 

A similar explanation mast be given of " own" and " first 
born," for if we insist that these epithets of peculiarity imply 
a proper filiation, when used of our Saviour, we shall he driv- 
en into the most ridiculous conceptions of much of scripture 
language, not to say into the plainest contradictions. The 
litepil import therefore of scripture in these passages is not 
the natural import, and he who. insists upon the former will 
tail very widely of the latter. 

Thus much may he remarked of the general meaning of 
the phrases, which imply a filial relationship to ■Cod. But 
there are particular ideas, which are in some instances includ- 
ed in them. 

"Son of God" was nsed by the sacred writers, in very ma- 
ny passages, as synonimous with Messiah. This is so certain, 
that some. respectable -writers, as Mr. Locke in bis Reasona- 
bleness of Christianity, almost take it for granted. Or. Watts 
distinctly illustrates, and, it may be thought, clearly proves 
it But if it be made a controversy, it is one of consid- 
erable length, into wbieh we Cannot now enter. It is believed 
however that a great deal might be said in support of these 
propositions:— 

1. That the Jews before ear Saviour's time, as well as ever 
since, have had no expectation of a Messiah, who was to be 
the proper Son of God. 

. . 3. That in the Old Testament, the passages which speak 
of the Messiah in prophecy, do not appear to have been un- 
derstood so as to justify the hypothesis of proper filiation, by 
Abe Chaldee paraphrases, who are the oracles of the Jewish 

ion.* 

• It is, I beliew, uniformly true, that texts of scripture, which speak 
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From these two fact* it would follow, that where we sea 
* Son of God' used e«ntinually of a person claiming to be, be- 
lieved to be, or denied to be the expected Jewish Messiah, wa 
Might not to give it a literal meaning, and thereby make it in- 
compatible with the expected character of the person of whom 
it is the attribute. But it is more directly to the purpose to 
say, that from comparing several passages together where our 
Saviour is called Son of God, we may collect the proof thai 
this phrase, when used w •£•£■», is synonimous with Messiah'. 
The confession of Nathauael " Rabbi thou art the Son of God, 
thou art the King of Israel" may be compared with Mark it. 
82." Let the King of Israel come down from thecrosa." There 
is also a singularity in Nathanael's speech, which may help 
us to its meaning — he prefixes to it the title of Rabbi, doctor. 
Shall we suppose that he meant to connect those heterogenous 
ideas, which would be bnruglit together in his confession a# 
some will understand it:—" Doctor, thou art of God's substance 
as begotten of him?" Mary at the grave of her brother say*, 
" Yea, Lord I. believe that thou art the Messiah, the Sen of 
God which should come into the world:'" which may be compar- 
ed with what our Saviour said, when he went to raise Laxarus. 
" This sickness is not unto death, but unto the glory of God, 
that the Son of God might be- glorified thereby." This intra- 
tile might indeed attest the character of our Lard, as the Sa- 
viour sent by God, but could not I suppose east much light on 
(he mystery of his proper generation, and of his literal descent 
from our heavenly father. We may compare the account* 
respectively given of Peter's confession by three of the evan- 
gelists. Matthew has it " Thou art the Messiah, the Son of 
the living God." Luke says ix» SO. " thou art the Messiah of 
God," while Mark, whose gospel was according to the tradi- 

•f the filial relationship to God, are explained conformably to the prin- 
ciples of this essay, by the Chaldee paraphrases. Of this, many instances 
may be brought. The text in the second Psalm is a striking one; " thou 
art my Son, this day have I begotten thee" ia paraphrased " Beloved, at 'a 
child to hit father, thou art pure to me, tu if I had thit day crested theif* 
Targ. Jonathan. 
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tion of the church revised and approved by St Peter, merely 
■ays " thou art the Messiah." Surely we cannot suppose that 
Mark and Luke would strip St. Peter's confession of its most 
splendid acknowledgement, and forget that he called our Sa- 
viour the offspring of. God, had they understood this phrase 
as do its literal interpreters. Of the test, Acts viii. 37. in 
which the Egyptian Eunuch ia made to express his belief that 
*' Jesus Christ is the, Son of God," it is sufficient to say, that 
Griesbaeh has removed it from the text. We have not time 
to examine every text to the purpose in the Evangelists, and 
the historian of the apostles, but it is believed that the most 
xigorans scrutiny would justify the assertion, that Jesus Christ, 
when called ut' •£*%*> the Son of God, is called so only as the 
Messiah. This it is thought would appear from the examina- 
tion of the language and reasonings of the Evangelists, and of 
the apostles; it also appears from the following consideration*; 
Jit. John says " these things are written, that ye might believe 
Jhat Jesus is the Messiah the Son of God, and that believing 
ye night have life through his name." Here the believing 
Jason to be the Son of God seems to be made the previous con- 
dition of having life through his name. Again, " he that be. 
ficveth an the Son hath everlasting life, and he that believeth 
net the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on him." Now is it probable, nay, is it credible, or even pos- 
sible, thai the indispensable condition of salvation is a belief 
U the metaphysical notion of Christ's generation by God, a 
notion, which in fact violates our usual conceptions of the di- 
vine nature, and in expression the analogies of language? But. 
besides the strangeness of this proposition what connexion can 
We suppose it has with the conditions of salvation? Must an ' 
honest Athanasian he lost, because he cannot conceive that 
his Saviour is the progeny of God, or must the conscientious 
Unitarian perish, beeanse he cannot find in scripture that any 
thing is said of a Son of God, who ia " of his substance as be- 
gotten of him." Besides, to use the ideas of the excellent 
Dr. Watts upon this subject, what shall become of those poor 
ignorant creatures, whose minds cannot grasp the idea of a Son. 
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be^ottfen of one being, and he a being who has neither matter 
fiorfigure? Whatever hope there might be for those, who hap- 
pily Have acuteness enough of intellect to manage the difficul- 
ties of thin hypothesis, we shut ant of the straight gate those 
immensely larger numbers, who are placed by their Maker 
under the disadvantages of ignorance or incapacity. If the 
condition of salvation is the believing a truth, than which It 
more abstruse one can hardly J>e imagined, then is onr gospel 
a gospel for metaphysicians, philosophers, and geniuses, while 
the poor to whom it was peculiarly to be preached are rif all 
men most miserable: since the indispensable terms of salva- 
tion involve the niceties of spiritual existence, and the ililft- 
eultiesjof immaterial substances, when spoken of in material 
capacities. Vet besides this improbability, that the wrath of 
Ood should abide on him, who may not happen to think that 
'lie, who was " made of a woman" is of " God's substance as 
begotten of him," we are told by the apostle John lEpis.v. i. 
•"Whoso believeth Jesns' is the Messiah, is born* of God." 
This it seems it is, which is the condition of salvation, to believe 
that Jesus is the Messiah, the predicted and commissioned 
Saviour of the world. This it requires no learning to nnder- ■ 
stand, no philosophy to conceive, no acuteness to explain; and 
as it is likewise the foundation of the Christian faith, what 
better could be devised for the condition of salvation. 

But it may be said that the notion of a Son of God is not 
so difficult, as here represented, that the idea of God is the 

* A most important proof that this interpretation of " Son of God" 
is comet arises from * comparison of this text with the fourth sad fifth of 
the same chapter. This text ssith, " Whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Messiah it hern of Cod.™ The fourth verse declares, " Whatever is 
bom of God overarmeth the nwrW;* and the fifth immediately asks, "vsho 
it he that evtrtameth the raorW, but he th« believeth tliat Jksus i» thb 
Sou or God!— The proof of our interpretation is stated here by St John, 
with the precision of a syllofrlsm. We are told also in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth verses What it is in general to be sons of God. " We 
inov that whatsoeveris horn of God, ,innttk nci/ but he, that is begotitn 
of God, ittpttk Mmttfr—vid wo know that «« are of Cod." 
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ntast.ouvions one in religion, and the idea of Son one (if thg 
moat obvious in common life, and accordingly that the union 
of them cannot produce so incomprehensible a proposition u 
has been suggested. But still, however easy the notion of * 
progeny of God may be, it is utterly irrelevant as a condition 
of salvation, for we want tq know, not the high relations be- 
tween God and Jesus Christ, but the relation of ourselves to 
the one and the other. Yet there is a deception in represent- 
ing the proposition, which we are considering, as composed of 
very obvious ideas. The ideas, it is true, are obvious, but it in 
equally true that they are mutually incompatible. Is it in- 
deed so easy to conceive of an immaterial being partitioning 
his substance, and producing a proper son, or if the father's 
substance be not partitioned, that the son can be of the father's 
substance: that a perfect being should beget an imperfect be- 
ing, or if the eon be perfect, that there should be two perfect 
beings: that he who is immutable, should generate a sharer of 
bis nature? Are these such extremely simple conceptions as In 
be nmde the indispensable conditions of salvation, so that 
those, whose minds refuse to embrace them, are subject to the 
abiding of the wrath of God? 

This is all, which can here be said to show that ' Son of 
God' is a synonymous title with Messiah. 

With respect to the frequency, with which our Saviour in 
celled the Sou of God, it is partly accounted for by what has 
been already said: viz. that this title expressed his most inn 
portant character of Messiah, Another reason is that ha 
possessed in his ' personal character, more than any other, 
those qualities, for which others an called sons of God. If 
Pnnl could say " for ah many as are led by the spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God," doubtless he to whom God 
" giveth not the spirit by measure," would be more especially 
dignified with this glorious title. Some indeed have inferred 
from the greater frequency with which Christ is called tho 
Ann of God, that he was so in a proper and higher tense, not 
in a greater degree. But haw the frequency of the occurrence 
of any appellation can be the cause of an arithmetical inert- 
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went of its import, is somewhat unintelligible. Should MK 
historian delight to mention M the friend of hw king, any 
particular person, whs occurred in his history, it might, well 1 
be inferred, that he was a very intimate friend of his sovereign,. 
but it wonld be unsafe to eouelode that he was his nephew or bit 
eoiisin. So . if Christ be very frequently ealled Son of God? 
we may properly infer that he was an object of eipeeial favor 
with God, but hare none tie more foundation for supposing 
him to be his progeny. We may add that ourSavisur is coi»~ 
tmually ealled Son of God in the historical books of the Evan- 
gelists, because these books are an account of his life and 
doctrines, and -were expressly written to illustrate what he 
did and suffered. It could not therefore but happen that hi* 
name and his titles would oftener occur than those of any 
other person. That Christ therefore is very frequently eal- 
led Son of God in these historical books, is in part to be, 
accounted for by the consideration, that he is the leading 
thasaeter in the history of his own life and mission. It ia 
not a bet that in the other scriptures he is more frequently sn 
ealled, than the faithful of the Jewish or Christian church haver 
the same title applied to them. 

Indeed there is one objection to the idea that Christ was 
the proper offspring of God, which strikes us as unanswerable* 
Jesus Christ is expressly ealled Ban, of Man as often, nay of- 
tener, than he is ealled Bon of God. Now if his being called. 
Sen of God proves him to be the proper offspring of God, hi* 
being ealled Son of Man proves him to be the proper offspring 
of man. Especially when we add that it is very seldom, and 
in dubious circumstances, that divine names, works, and offices, 
appear to be attributed to him asto an original author; whereas 
the names, works, and offices, the actions and sufferings, the ac- 
cidents and relations, of humanity are attributed to him upon 
every occasion and opportunity, in every form of language, 
and in every variety of connexion, from that early page of 
scrip tare, which declares, " the Lord thy God will raise up. 
a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
ks" to that last column of the apostle, where it is said, ", fun 
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I am thy fellow servant, of thy brethren the prophets;— throngs 
every vision of hit advent, every history of his life, every cir- 
cumstance of his sufferings and death. What may be thought 
*he notices of his divinity shoot about through the scriptures, 
lite the infrequent meteors of a summer's night, disconnected 
with the system, and irrelevant to its great design; while As 
.declarations of his humanity are as thick as the stars of 
heaven, fixed in the arch, sources of light and centres of mo- 
tion, covering the hemisphere to the naked eye, and multiply- 
ing to infinity as the seareh is extended, assisted, and continued. 

Let it be permitted us to add a few words to what has been 
incidentally said of the irrationality of the notion of an off- 
spring of God. 

It is said by the advocates of a literal interpretation of th* 
title " Son of God," when applied to our Saviour, that, as 
Sou pf God, he is a divine being, and endued with proper di- 
.vine powers, yet that he is by no means equal, much less 
identical with God: though from his high character, he may 
be called God, in a subordinate sense. But if this scheme be 
consistent with itself, which is its boast, does it not indeed 
require, that Christ be absolutely and unquestionably equal 
with God? Is -not a son absolutely, entirely, and perfect- 
ly a being of equal nature to his father; endowed with 
every natural capacity, and possessing every natural power, 
which his father possessed? After we have said of a man, 
that lie derives his existence from his father, is it added that 
he owes to his father's voluntary gift his understanding and 
his corporal strength, his capacity of mind and force of limbs? 
Does not his deseent from his father involve in it, even in idea, 1 
*li these and every other circumstance of entire equality? And 
are they not all of them, in their unlimited extent, as perfect- 
ly the constitutional parts of the son as of the father? Is not 
an inequality in them accidental, and the equality natural; 
ike sob as often surpassing the father in them, as the father 
-surpassing the son? How then, when we read iu scripture, 
npon every turn and every page, that Christ owes his power, 
know Jedgc, and dignity to the voluntary gift and continual 
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energy of God, can we indulge an hypothesis, which would 
make him the possessor of all this power, dignity,' ami knowl- 
edge by his very constitution and nature? When we speak of 
God's giving his spirit without measure to his Son, we imply 
that he might hare withholden this gift, had it pleased him. 
How then shall we defend a scheme, by which, in his very es- 
sence and snbstanee, and by tenure of birth, our Saviour nut 
have been endowed with this blessed spirit? 

It is said by the friends of the scheme which we are con- 
sidering, "that Christ is of God's nature as begotten of him, 
because," it is added, " the Son is necessarily of the same 
nature as the Father." And true it is, the Son is of the very 
same nature as the Father, all the difference between them hev 
ing either accidental or of political economy, and every ca- 
pacity of the latter descending by generation to the former. 
And the laws of nature have even made it impossible for tho 
human species to bring forth quadrupeds, for quadrupeds to 
beget birds, or birds insects. Every offspring is, and must be, 
of the same nature, and same natural powers, as its parent. 
Tet in the face of all this, we are told, and by Christians who 
wrestle for plain meanings and proper analogies, that an eter- 
nal God hath a Son, to whom he said " this day have I begot- 
ten thee;" that an omniscient God hath a Son, who knows not 
the day nor the hour of judgment; that an omnipotent God 
hath a Son, who can of himself do nothing; that an omnipres- 
ent God hath a Son, who had not where to lay his head} that 
an immutable God hath a Son, who was humbled and exalted; 
that the essentially happy Jehovah hath a Son, who cried in , 
agony, " My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!" 

The idea therefore of generation resolves itself, in this 
connexion, it is believed, into simple creation, for that a self- 
existent God should have a dependency existent Son, espec- 
ially when proposed with a view of adhering to strict signifi- 
cations and natural analogies, 'is to us no better than absurdity 
in terms. For if language has any meaning and consistency 
any obligation, the analogy of the nlial relation will maketke 
Son to he as much a God as his Father, even a* Isaac is as 
■inch a man as Abraham. 
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AN ACCOUNT OP THE CONTROVERSY 

BETWEEN* DR. PRIESTLEY AND DR. ROSSLET, THE MONTHLT 
REVIEWER, AND OTHERS. 

Continued from p. 38. 
An the progress of the contro vers y, we came no tv to a distinct 
class of arguments in proof of the unitarianism of the ancient 
OentiU church, and to the objections which are made to these 
arguments. It most be remembered that the rndiments of the 
doctrine of the trinity, Recording to Dr. Priestley, were in- 
toedaeed, about the time of Justin Martyr, by some of the 
mere learned Christian converts who had been edoeated in 
the Platonic philosophy. Before that time he maintains that 
■■he "whale church was unitarian. He endeavours to prove 
(at we have shewn) that the great body of the Jewish Chris- 
tians always continued sueh. The Gentile Christians, accord- 
Vie; to him, gradually and slowly adopted the opinions of the 
more learned of their number. In the part of the contro- 
versy of which I am about to give an account he maintains, 
that the strongest presumptions and the most direct positive 
evidence show, that long after the time of Justin Martyr, 
■while opinions that were afterwards formed into the present 
orthodox doctrine of the trinity were introducing, the great 
majority of gentile Christians still retained what he considers 
the primitive faith, and had no other belief than that of the 
ample humanity of our Saviour. The evidence of this fact, 
. as far as I am now about to explain it, he derives from wri- 
ters who were contemporary with the state of tilings of which 
they speak. He derives it however not from unitarian writers; 
Tor it is almost needless to observe that none of this char- 
acter, either controversialists or historians, have eome down to 
is from whom he could receive any assistance; bat he brings 
"this evidence from the works of men who were themselves 
'npportera of the trinitarian doctrine as it at first existed, and 
Who viewed with contempt and aversion what he conceives to 
"hjeye bean the vnlgar and obvious belief of the simple humaa- 
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ity of oar Saviour. From the writings of these men he pro- 
duces passages, in some of which he thinks it is clearly im- 
plied and in others directly asserted, that the majority of 
Christians did not receive the opinions which these writers 
maintained, but either neglected them altogether, or regarded 
them with strong dislike. If the state of things was such at 
Dr. Priestley supposes ; if the trinitarian doctrine was gradu- 
ally introduced by men accustomed to indulge in philosophies! 
fancies, for we can hardly say philosophical speculations, it may 
perhaps lie reasonable to expect to find some such passages in 
their writings, to find seme notices of the prevalence of opinions 
contrary to their own. It is obvious however, that if snch pas- 
sages can be produced, they are the most satisfactory of all ev- 
idence in support of what Dr. Priestley maintains. Thess 
passages are not the auspicious assertions, or the doubtful tes- 
timonies of friends of the unitarian doctrine ; they are the 
Bnwilling recognitions and acknowledgments of its adversa- 
ries. From their force therefore no deduction is to be made; 
they are to be received in the full extent of their meaning. . 
We shall proceed to state the passage* that Dr. Priestlsy 
has produced in the order of time of the Fathers by whom they 
were written. Next after the apostolic Fathers, whom I 
have formerly mentioned, the earliest Christiau writer whos* 
works have come down to us is Justin Martyr. He was, an- 
eording to Dr. Priestley, the first, or one of the first of those 
who advanced the doctrine of the preexistenee and divinity 
of Christ as the Logos of God. From his writings Dr.PriesU ' 
ley thinks it may be inferred that this doctrine was novel and 
not generally received. In proof of this be appeals to a part 
of his 'dialogue with Trypho,' (written about A. D. 140) 
which is an account of a controversy that Justin relates him- 
self to have held with Trypho a Jew in defence of the truth 
of Christianity. The passage referred to is the beginning, of 
a part of the dialogue in which he maintains his favorite doc- 
trine. It is the first in order of time, but, from the ambiguity of 
its construction, and from some other circumstances, whatever 
foree may be allowed it, concerning which there will nndoobt- 
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edly be much difference of opinion, it will not, I think, be con- 
sidered as one of the most powerful produced by Dr. Priestley. 
" Justin," lays Dr. Priestley, "represents Trypho as say- 
ing, concerning the doctrine of the incarnation, ' it is so extra* 

* ordinary thai it can never be proved. That this Chriit m 

* a God, existing before the ages, and then born a man, is sot 

* only extraordinary, bat ridiculous. To this I answered, I 

* knew that thin doctrine appears strange, and especially to 
' thane af your race,' that is to the Jews. It is evident," say* 
Dr. Priestley, " from this passage, that Justin thought that' 
tms doctrine would appear strange to others, besides the Jew*) 
and as he proceeds, it wiH appear that he took care not to lay 
to* moeh stress on this new doctrine, lest he should not fan 
sMs- to prove it satisfactorily." 

After the preceding passage Jantin farther replies, that if ha 
should not be able to maintain this doctrine — "It will be rights* 
ssy, that in this only I have been mistaken, and not that he is not 
One Christ, though he should appear to be a man horn as nth' 
cr men are, and to be made Christ by election. For there are 
same of our race, who acknowledge him to be Christ, bot hold 
that he was a man born like other men. With them I do not 
agree, nor should I do so, though ever so many, being of 'the 
same opinion, should nrge it upon me; because we are com- 
manded hy Christ himself, not to obey the teachings of men, 
but what was taught by the holy prophets and himself 
Trypho then replies, that those who believe that he was a man 
born like ether men seem to him to hold an opinion much mere 
credible than that of Justin, for that all the Jews expect only 
such a person as- their Messiah." 

The whole of this passage, according to Dr. Priestley, is 
written in the language of a man who was sensible that he 
was advancing a novel opinion. Re intimates some degree 
af doubt respecting' it, and says that if he should not be able 
to support it, the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, the 
MessiaJuhip of Christ, might still be maintained. In thesub- 

" Hist.of Earl. Opp. B. ili. c. 14. Hist, of the Corruptions, P. i.e. L. 

>n*avqp.pp. 333-339. Edit. Thirib. 
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sequent part of the dialogue, as well aa in his writing* in gen- 
eiaJ, be osfovs the proof of it, " shewing that it it ctuomt to 
the p rineiples of Plato ni*m, and also dedneiUe from the writ- 
ings of Moses, and other parts of the Jewish script* res, with- 
out referring to any other writer in support of what he advan- 
ces." His language is very different from that of the opposars 
of the anitarian doctrine among the later fathers and in mod- 
cm times. He uses no acrimonious expressions with regard 
to those who differed from bint, bat writes on the contrary with 
great moderation. He speaks of not being overborne by the 
authority of numbers. " He indeed," say* Dr. Priestoty, 
'** calls the nnitariaun some, aa if they were the minority) hat 
the terra is indefinite, and may apply to the majority; and 
from the complexion of the whole passage, I hare no iambi 
hat that Justin was aware that it was so, and that, with a 
view to. this, he added, that he should not he inhVwneed by 
that consideration." It may be noticed likewise, thai those 
whom Justin calls 'some' were soeh aa not merely held the 
simple humanity of Christ, bat who likewise denied thejnirak- 
mtotie conception, and believed hrm a man born as other men. 
The controversy respecting this passage of Justin wan 
chiefly earned on with Dr. Priestley by the Monthly Reviewer, 
nothing of importance being said with regard is it by Dr.fiers- 
ley . In reply to what has been stated, it is said by the Reviewer, 
that the most important put of the passage is wrongly trans- 
lated by Dr. Priestley. "It ought," he says, "to be translated 
thus: " ' There are some of onr profession who acknowledge 
hhn to be Christ, and yet maintain that he was a man; bom in 
the natural way; to whom I could not yield my assent; no, not 
et>eii if the majority of Christian* should think the same; because 
we are commanded by Christ himself not to rely on human doc- 
trines, hut to receive those which were published by the blessed 
p*ophcts,andwluchkelumee]ftaughtiu.' Doth this," saysth* 
Reviewer, " look like an apology for departing from a genenlhy 
reeeived opinion? Dothit not bear an aspect the very reverse? 
According to this representation of the passage, the antithesis 
Ues between the rim and the oAimsim, the minority and tho nw- 
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joti iy of 'the same general profession. But according to. Dr. 
Priestley's construction vm anil vfturrM mutt mean the same 
persom, aad both most denote the bulk or generality ■ of 
Christian professors."" The translation of the Reviewer 
does not appear to me to be essemtially different from that of 

■ Dr. Priestley. In hi§ review of Dr. Priestley's reply to hig form- 
er criticisms he translates again the controverted part of the 
passage thus: " With whom I do not agree, neither could I, 
although the major part had adopted the same opinion, "t 
■ With regard to Juntin's saying, that if he shoald not be 
«Ue to prove oar Saviour to have preexisted m Gad, it atill 
(rill not follow that he ii not the Messiah, whkh Dr. Priest- 
ley understands as implying tome doubt of the first opinion, 
the Reviewer and Jamieaon affirm, that this ii nothing mare 
than nit securing to himself what he aeaeeivM proved, he. 
fore protecting to a new argument} and they maintain that 
analogon? passage* may he found in his writing*. 

It is the remark of Dr. Priestley, that Justin labor* to 
<f*ove, that his doctrine of the preexistenee of Christ is conso- 
nant to the principles of Platanism, and may be inferred from 
the Jewish Scriptures, without referring to any other writing!. 
With respect to this latter eirenmstanee, it is answered by 
Jamieaon, that in disputing with a Jew, Justin could not with 
propriety refer to any other writing*, especially not to th« 
Christian Scriptures, or to the writings of early Christians. 

The moderation of Justin in speaking of the unitarians is 
noticed by his commentator Thirlby, aa well as by Dr. Priest- 
ley. ThirUty thinks it strange that Justin did not express in 
more forcible language his dissent from their opinions, whieh 
without doubt he considered as detestable and pernicious. 
tie accounts for it by supposing that be was desirous not to 
•f&nd the Jew with whom he was disputing, and to blast his 
incipient conversion, by expressing strong dislike to those 
opinion* to which Trjpho, front his previous belief, would be 
most inclined, and in whieh perhaps, if in no higher notions of 

. Christ, he might be induced to acquiesce. 
- * Monthly Review, vol. Isviii, p. 532. f VoL lxii. p. 2». 
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Juatin, aeeerdingUDr.Prfe^ey, speak* of not being orer- 
b+mv by the authority of numbers. He, as will be recollect - 
«d, venders a part of the passage of Justin thus-—" With 
whom [that is with those who believe Christ a man born like 
ether men] I do net agree, nor should I do so, though ever so 
mail} , being of the same opinion, should urge it upon me." Dif- 
ferent translations however of the words in question have been 
given, by whieh, if correet, the remark of Dr. Priestley is set 
aside. Awarding; to one of them, Justin says, that neither be, 
nor the majority who thought with him agreed with those who 
.considered Christ as a man born like other men—" With whom 
I do not agree, nor would tie majority who think with mesay so." 
This translation may perhaps be thought not to eonneet itself 
so naturally as that of Dr. Priestley with the words that imme- 
diately follow) " sinee we are commanded by Christ himself not 
.to obey the teachings of men, but what was tanght by the holy 
prophets and himself." According to another translation 
Aowever the words of Justin are thus rendered—'* With whom 
I do net agree, nor sbonld I, if the majority who think with 
me should say so." In both these translations Justin asserts 
that the majority were of the same opinion with himself] and 
this meaning is thought to be confirmed by a part of the re- 
.ply of Trypho, who says — " those who maintain that he was ft 
■nian, and anointed by election, and made Christ, seem to me to 
say something more credible than jfouf" L e. as ft is nndcrw 
stood— <yenr party'— "who assert the same whieh thwtdoat," 
[mftMntrw ifMi Myttw rm vm<nm «•«; <p*v As ywww in whieh 
words of Trypho there is thought to be a reference to the for- 
mer expression «f Justin — s-asmtm hi** p*t )tjm-#m ( .]* 

• The original of that part of the pannage in Justin, concerning thf: 
translation of which there is any dispute, is as follows— «*« s rontywt 
*t m» rkHrrti t»bt* put StJwuirK wxtiu. There are four principal 
modes of translating these words.— 

1. That given by Perionius, (who published a Latin translation of 
Ju3tininl554,)hj L '" 1 g« fl .Cwliopublisbcdoneinl565,)andBincea<iopted 
by Bishop Bull and others, which is as follows— quibus ego minims ad- 
aentior. Neque sane plerique eadem roecura sentiente* Ulud duerinu 
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" I am no doubt," gays Br. Priestley, " influenced in my 
construction of fiiis particular passage by the persuasion that 
] have, from other independent evidence, that the unitarians 

Vide Bull Dc necessitate credendi, and the note in the Puis edition of 
Justin, Mart. 1743. 

2. That which is given and defended by the Paris editor of 1742, 
Which is as follow*— quibus ego non assentior, nee assentirer etiamei 
minima pars qua mecum consentit idem diceret. This mode of trans- 
lation is adopted by the Monthly Reviewer in the review of the " Re- 
marks in Vindication of Dr. Priestley," though he had fomietlv given two 
different, renderings, as I have mentioned in the text. [See Rev. vol. 
bux. pp. 314. 3150 Itis adopted likewise by Mr Belaham, who suppos- 
es however that Justin, in the words »«nr» ft*i Jaj*v«>TW, refers merely 
to the belief of the miraculous conception then common among the Gen- 
tile. Christians. [See his Scrip. Doct- concerning the Pers. of Christ, pp. 
405, 406. note.] 

3. Thirlhy in hia edition gives the translation of Langus, which 
be sometimes eoirects, but has not altered m the present passage, 
it* rendering in the present passage has been already mentioned. In * 
srnte however, Thirlby proposes the following translation — quibus ego non 
assentior, neqnc etiamsi multo plures essent, assentirer. This is similar 
to that of Galenius, one of the earliest translators of Justin, (A. D. 1555) 
who renders quibus non ansentio nee. si maxima quidem esaet turba sic 
opinantium. These, it will be seen, are more concise, but essentially the 
same with that of Dr. Priestley.—" With whom I do not agree, neither 
should I, though ever so many, being of the same opinion, should urge It 
open Be." Thirlby observes, that Ms translation connects itself very weB 
-with what Mean— « because we an commanded by Christ Mwstetf n«t 
to. obey the teachings of men, but what was taught by the holy prophets 
and tiimsclfj" and be produces the following passage of Plato as an ex 
ample of ■ similar construction— uY ■> i xcAif «j» iM M«trr*« r*ia M 
•snursni. De Rep. p. 436. 

4. The author of the remarks in vindication of Dr. Priestley, (men. 
tinned in the Repository vol. i. p. 87.) whom I find to have been Mr 
Cappe, (see Mr. Belsham's work ubi sup.) gives the following tranila. 
ton : — " to whom I do not assent, although the greater part may have told 
me that they had [or have} been of the same opinion." Mr. Cappe con- 
siders «£•**«■(( it-tuu ib equivalent aeviBj 3t{«r*r tai laiin, And he 
contends that the words of the passage properly express, that the majori- 
ty of Christians held opinions different from those of the writer. I am 

i his work principally from the review of it before men- 
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were in fact the majority of Christiana in the time of Justin; 
that he therefore knew this to be the case, and could not mean- 
to insinuate the contrary. Another person, having a different 
persuasion concerning the state of opinions in that age, wilt 
naturally be inclined to put a different construction upon this 
passage. .In this ease I only wish that he would suspend his 
judgment till he has attended to my ether arguments, and af, 
terwards he may perhaps see this passage in the same light ia- 
which I do."* 

But whatever construction may be given to particular parts 
of it, Dr. Priestley thinks there is such a, difference in the 
general air of the passage, jn its freedom From alt injurious 
and acrimonious expressions respecting the unitarians, and in, 
the kind of importance attributed to the doctrine of the divini- 
ty of Christ, from the language and sentiments of those who. 
have written when this doctrine has been generally prevalent, 
that one may from these circumstances infer, that it was not 
thus generally prevalent, but on the contrary, a novel doetrin* 
jn the time of Justin. 

The next writer from whom Dr. Priestley quotes is Ter- 
tullian, and the passage produced from him is a very remark- 
able one. " Nothing," says Dr. Priestley, " can be more de T 
clsive than the evidence of Tertollian, who, in the following 
passage, which is too plain and eirouqastanlial to he misun T 

tioned, where may be found the criticisms by which he has .supported his 
translation, and the answers of the n 



It should be mentioned in addition to the above, that Bishop Bull, if) 
his work De necessitate credendi, conjectures, that instead of the present 
reading sfMTif* in this passage of Justin, according to which Justin saga 
that there are some of oar race— who believe that Christ is only a man 
born like other men, the true reading is vftrrtfii, of your race, and that 
Justin refers only to the Ebionites, who as Jews' were of the same race: 
with Trypho. This however is the reading of neither of the two man- 
uscripts of Justin which are extant 

* First Letters to Dr. Horsier, Postcript f vL Hist, of Esri. Opp. 
B.iii.c.M. 
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derstood by any person, positively asserts, though with much 
peevishness, that the unitarian?, who held the doctrine of the) 
divinity of Christ in abhorrence, were the greater part of 
Christians in his time." 

' The simple, the ignorant, and unlearned, who art always 
the greater part of the body of Christiana, since the rulu of 
faith,' (meaning, probably, the apostles' ereed.) 'transfers the 
worship of many gods to the one true God, not understanding 
that the unity of God is to be maintained but with the econo- 
my, dread this economy; imagining that this number and dis- 
position of a trinity it a division of the unity. They, there- 
fore, will have it that we are worshipper* of two, and even 
three Gods, but that they are the worshippers of one God only. 
We, they say, hold the monarchy. Even the Latins havt 
learned to bawl out for the monarchy, and the Greeks them- 
selves will not understand the economy."* 

As this passage will appear to every reader- of no small im- 
portance, I will give, without abridgement, the whole which' 
Dr. Horsley says concerning it in his Letters to Dr. Priestley:— 

" But you think," says he, "if J as tin Martyr and Hegesip- 
pus fail, yon have still the positive testimony of Tertullian to 
appose to my conclusions from the faith of the first Christians. 
Tertullian, who was little younger than Justin, complain* that 
in his time the unitarian doctrine was the general persuasion. 

" " Simplieet enim quippe, ne dixerim imprudenteset idiot x, iptr ma- 
jor semper credentiuzn pars est, quonjam et ipsa regula fidei a pluribus 
diis setuli, ad unicorn et deum vcrum transfert; non intelligences unicura 
quidem, aed cum sua aconomia esse credsndum, expayescunt ad orcono- 
miam. Numerum et diapositionem trinitatis, dirisionem pnesumunt uni- 
tatis; quando unitas ex semctipsa derivans trinitatem, non deatruatur sb 
Ilia, aed administretur. Itaque duos et tres jam jactitant a nobis pracdi- 
cari, se vera unius dei cultures prxsumunt. — Quasi non et unitas inration- 
•liter collects, hiresim fiiciat; trinitas rationaliter expensa, veritatem 
contdtDat. Monarchiam, inquiunt, tenemus. %t ita aonum vocaliter ex- 
prijrtnnt etiam Latini, etiam opici, ut putet illos tarn bene intelligere mo. 
narebiam, quam enuncisnt. Sed monarchiam sonare student Lutini, 
•wxmomism intelligere nolunt etiam Gr*ei. M Ad Praxesm, sect 3. p. 503. 
History of Eariy Opinions, B. iij. c. 13. sec, % History of the Corruptions, 
F-iseeL* 
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•The simple, the ignorant, and the unlearned, who are always 
a great part of the body of Christiana, because the rule of 
faith transfers their worship of many gods to the one true 
God, not understanding that the unity of God is to be main- 
tained, but with the economy, dread this economy.' I must 
confess, Sir, here seems to be a complaint against the unlearn- 
ed Christians as in general unfavorable to the trinitarian doe- 
trine. Bat the complaint is of your own raising. Tertullian 
will vouch but for a very small part of it. < Simple persons, 
says Tertullian (not to call them ignorant and idiots) who al- 
ways make the majority of believers, because the rule of faith 
itself carries us away from the many gods of the heathen to 
the one true God, not understanding that one God is indeed to 
be believed, but with an economy (or arrangement) of the 
Godhead, startle at the economy. They take it for granted", 
that the number and disposition of the trinity is a division of 
the unity. They pretend that two, and even three are preach- 
ed by us, and imagine that they themselves are the worship- 
pers of one God. We, they say, hold the monarchy. Latins 
have caught up the word monorchia, Greeks will not under- 
stand wzmomia.* Let the author's words be thus exactly ren- 
dered, and yon will find in them neither complaint, nor ac- 
knowledgment, of a general prevalence of the unitarian doe- 
trine among Christians of any rank, Tertullian alleges, that 
what credit it obtained was only with the illiterate; nor 
with all the illiterate, but with those only, who were ignorant 
and stupid in the extreme. To preclude the plea of numbers, 
he remarks that the illiterate wiO always make the majority 
of believers. '< Some simple people, he says, take alarm at 
the notion of a plurality of persons in the unity of the God- 
head. Simple people, laid IE I should hare said, ignorant and 
dull; who have never been made to comprehend the true sense 
«f the apostles' creed; which speaks of one God, in opposition 
only to a plurality of independent gods worshipped by the 
heathen, without any respect to the metaphysical unity of the 
Deity. When it is considered, that persons of mean endow- 
ments must always be the majority of a body, collected, aa the 
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ohureb is, from all ranks of men; it were no wonder, if the 
followers of the unitarian preacher* were more numerons than. 
they really are.' This, Sir, is the natural exposition of lh» 
passage, which you cite as Tertnllian's testimony of die pop- 
ularity of your favorite opinions in his own time. It is no 
saeh testimony. It is a charge of ignorance against your par- 
ty; of sach ignorance as would invalidate the plea of numbers, 
if that plea eould be set up. The argument, which yon build 
■pen the rank and condition of Tertullian's unitarians, who 
were common or unlearned people, can be of no force, unless 
it eould be proved, that the unitarian opinion was general ia 
this rank of Christians. The common people, who will bo 
the last to depart from the opinions of their ancestors, whesr 
they are left to themselves, will on the other hand be the first 
to he staggered with dilfiealties, and, for that reason, the first 
to be misled. Whatever therefore might be the novelty of. the 
unitarian doctrine in the age of Tertnllian, it is no wooden 
that it should find admirers among the most ignorant and sia- 
ptd of the common people. 

" Yon most search, Sir, for some (dearer testimony, than any 
that is to be found in Tertnllian, Justin Martyr, or the few 
surviving fragments of Hegesippna, to oppose to my proof 
from the epistle of St. Barnabas."* 

Dr. Henley's translation is not essentially different from 
that of Dr. Priestley, though he has endeavoured to give it 
somewhat of a different air, and in doing this has in some re- 
•pests translated with less correctness. Simplices, for instance, 
is more properly rendered 'the simple,' than 'simple per- 
sons;' especially if the latter phrase ean be supposed to ad- 
mit the construction afterward pot upon it by Or. Horsley, 
where he understands it as meaning some simple people, tt 
is.fimnl&es, the simple, who are spoken of, that ia generally, 
* all the simple;' according to the rale that indefinite propo- 
sitions are to be taken universally, and according to the com- 
ma* nse of men adjectives in the Latin language. Indeed, 
every reader, whether acquainted with the language in which 
* Letters to Dr. Prieettey, Letts*- 9. 
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Tertullian wrote or not, is capable of judging on this subject) 
and may determiue, whether it be probable that this father so 
expressed himself, as to convey the following singular mean- 
ing: "Some simple people, who are always the majority of be- 
lievers, not understanding," &c. In the last sentence of Dr. 
Horaley's translation it should have been likewise ' the Latins* 
and ' the Greeks,' rather than simply ' Latins' and ' Greeks.' 
That the word idiota in Latin answers to our English word 
idiot, as Dr. Horsley has rendered it, few will maintain* 
nor do the terms imprudentes et idiota; taken together, mean 
any thing like " ignorant and stupid in the extreme." Dr. 
Horsley has greatly misrepresented the force of the epithets 
«f Tertullian, which are in fact sufficiently mild, especially if 
we consider the usual harsh and abusive language of the fa- 
thers toward those who differed from them. It is however of 
very little importance to settle, what it is not very probable 
.was settled in the mtnd of Tertullian himself, the exact mean- 
jog of the epithets used by this angry controversialist. The 
character of the opponents of a theological disputant is not in 
all eases just what he describes it} and to get correct notions 
concerning them, we have often something more to do, than to 
settle the precise force of his epithets. 

It cannot be kept out of sight, that the language which 
Tertullian may have used concerning his opponents is a point 
of minor importance, and that the main question is, what he 
' has stated to be their numbers. With respeet to this, Dr. 
Horsley therefore, in direct and indirect language, repeatedly 
affirms, that this passage of Tertullian is uo testimony that 
the unitarians constituted in his day even a great portion of 
believers. He makes this assertion with the original, and 
with his own translation before the reader, and he makes it 
without explanation or argument. According to Dr. Horsley*u 
translation, it is of simple persons, who always make the ma- 
jority of believers, that Tertullian is •peaking. According to 
Dr. Horsley's assertions, it is not of the majority of believers 
that Tertullian is speaking. Though this rather says, that 
the simple, who are always the greater part of Christiana, 
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were shocked at tli'e doctrine of the trinity (not ( startled at* it, 
is Dr. Horsley translates, for the word in the original is ex- 
pavescunt,) though he says that they claimed to be the only 
worshippers of one God, affirming that two or even three 
gods were taught by him, and thoBewho thought with him, 
and though he further tells us, that the Latins had eanght up 
the word monarchy, in reference to the supreme dominion of 
{fad, the Father of all, and that the Greeks would not under- 
stand the (economy, or what in his time passed for the doe- 
trine of the trinity, still according to Dr. Horsley this passage 
affords no evidence of what Dr. Priestley is maintaining. It 
ia no Bach testimony as he had supposed and represented. It 
il merely a charge of ignorance against his party, and ex- 
presses nothing concerning their numbers. 

Not however trusting entirely to his powers of assertion) 
Dr. Horsley has recourse at last to his favorite authority, 
the spurious epistle of Barnabas— spurious according to hit 
own acknowledgment.* Here we have before seen him take ■ 
shelter in time of trouble. t In this fortress at least he thinks 
himself secure, and even forrriid&Me. 

To the passage which I have quoted from' him, it is wholly 
Unnecessary to produce the reply of his opponent. It is a pas- 
sage which exposes its author to & charge, somewhat worse 
than that of being weak in his reasoning, and insolent in hia 
language.* 

* See the passage quoted from him. Repository, vol. i. p. 46. 

| See Repository, vol ii. p. 14, mud p. 18. With regard to the an* 
tlioritj of the epistle of Bit-tubas, see vol. L pp. 46, VT, 53—57. 

t Dr. Horsley, in the second of bMSBupplemenul Disquisitions, treats 
•gain of this passage of Tcrtulliafle^This Disquisition is principal* 
1; occupied about the meanings of the word idieta, of which he 
enumerates tent and in defending his translation of it, for which use 
of the word however be produces the authority of no ancient writer. In 
the seventh of hia Second Letters, Dr. Priestley had thus written: " Ton 
sty that I consult only ordinary iaciaint. Pray, Sir, in what lexicon or 
dictionary, ordinary or extraordinary, do you find idhta, in Latin or 
ifm m In Creek, rendered idiot?* In answer to this, Dr. Horsley com- 
mences his search, and produces, u he thinks, five, vocabularies which are 
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Tin remarks of the Monthly Reviewer however, cdkceni- 
ing the ' quotation from Tertullian, are not more respectable 
than those of Dr. Horgley. 

to his purpose; viz. L an old glossary, published by H. Stephens in the 
appendix to his Greek Thesaurus (which explains liWw by the words 
■ f*» Wftn — ) % R. Stephens' Dictionarium Latino GaUinum. 3. 
Calepini's Dictionarium Octolingue, 4. Cooper's Thesaurus. S. Ams- 
worth's Dictionary. I believe there are very few who will at present 
attempt to defend Dr. Horsley's translation of idiota. With regard to 
(he true meaning of the word, Dr. Priestley (in a note to the second of 
his Letters to the Dean of Canterbury) thus writes; " If any authority 
could be wanting in support of ray interpretation of the word tiurnts, 
I might quote that of the famous Bentley, whose learning will hardly be 
called in question by Dr. Horsley himself In his remarks en a work in- 
titled, J diicburte on Free-thinking, p. 118, he expresses himself in the 
following manner with respect to that very translation of this word, which 
Dr. Horsley adopted, and Mr. Badcock defends. 

" ' Ab IdiotU Evangeliitis, By idiot evangelist/, says OUT author; who, 
if he is sincere in this version, proves himself a very idiot in the Greek 
and Latin acceptation of that word. lomrnf, Idiota; illiteratut, indoctut, 
nulit. See Du Fresne in his Glossaries, who takes notice that idiota for 
an idiot, or natural fool, is' peculiar to your English law, for which- he 
cites Rostal. Did Victor therefore mean idiot cvang elit It in your English 
sense? No, but illittrait, unlearned. What then must we think of our 
author for his scandalous translation here. Whether imputation will be 
chuse to lie under, that he knew the meaning of Victory or that he knew 
it not.'* 

Dr. Horsley in this disquisition makes some further general remarks" 
upon the passage of Tertullian. He defends the representation which 
he had given of it in his Letters, as merely containing a charge of gross 
ignorance against the unitarians in the time of Tertullian, and giving us 
no information in respect to their numbers; — " And that this," he says, 
" is the true representation of ^Mullian'a meaning, may be proved, 
without insisting upon any parti c^Fforce of the word , idiotic, from the 
necessary indisputable sense of the adverb semper? which extends Ter- 
tuUian'a proposition, concerning the majority of believers, from his own 
time in particular to all time. He says not what were, or what were not, 
the prevailing opinions of hi* own times; but he says, that those persons 
who come under the characters of timpiicet, imprvdentet, and idiots 
(that is, according to Dr. Priestley** own translation, which yet I admit 
not otherwise than diiputandi gratis, for 1 have still ' the assurance' to> 
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« Because," says tie Reviewer, " TertuIIian, in his reply 
to Praxeas, speaks of the common people— the mere ignorant 
vulgar (who, says he, contemptuously, always make up the 
bulk of believers!) as shocked at the doctrine of the trinity, 
which (unless upon the paf ripassias scheme) evidently appear- 
ed to them to destroy the unity of the Deity, therefore Dr. 
Priestley would infer, that the majority of Christians in Ter- 
(ullian's time believed in one God! We are perfectly of his 

call my own on exact translation) but .according to Dr. Priestley's own 
translation, TertuIIian says, that persona, who come under the char- 
acter of 'the simple, the ignorant, and the unlearned,' whatever their 
opinions at one time or another may be, are, in all times, the greater 
part of believers: as indeed they must be of every society collected in. 
discriminatcly, as the church is from all ranks of men. TertuIIian al- 
leges that persons of that description, in his time, meaning to assert, 
what they little understood, the Divine Monarchy, were startled st the 
doctrine of the trinity, which they as little understood. This is the only ' 
sense in which Tertullian's words can be taken i unless some unitarian 
adventurer in criticism shall be able to prove, that the adverb tempo- is 
equivalent to nunc, expressive of present time exclusively.'' 

TertuIIian says that the simple, the ignorant, snd the unlearned ale 
at all times the greater part of Christians. But we cannot infer from this 
that they were the greater part of believers in his own time. He uses 
the adverb temper, the meaning of which is indisputable, and (his adverb 
extends TertuUisn's proposition from his own time in particular to all 
time. He says, he intimates nothing respecting the majority of believers 
in his own time. He is only speaking of the sentiments and of the feel- 
ings of those who accsMjjjing to him compose the majority of believers ia 
all times, not of those who composed this body in his own timei and un. 
til some unitarian adventurer in criticism, accustomed to the most impu- 
dent misrepresentation of the pliine^jpcanings, and the most disgrace- 
ful misstatement of the plainest a^i^^ks, shall be able to prove that 
when a writer affirms that something's always the case, we may infer 
that it was the case in his own time, that temper ' always' includes tmae 
' now,' and that all time comprehends the present timei till he be ablo 
satisfactorily to establish these points, the passage of TertuIIian will re- 
main only a monument of the disgrace of his part;'. 

Another paragraph of Dr. Horsley follows that which I have quoted, 
m which he repeats his assertion that timplicet means only tome of thw 
simple. The assertion baa been already sufficiently noticed above. 
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opinion. .. Bill will be infer from this concession of TtrUiUii.ii 
(spoken so incidentally, so muck in a fit of passionate disdain!) 
that the hulk of Christians believed that Jesus Christ waa 
nothing more than a mere man? If he cannot prove this from 
it, he proves nothing that in the least affects our argument."* 
Tertullian, according to the Reviewer, says contemptuously, 
he says in a fit of passionate disdain, that his opponents consti- 
tuted the bulk of believers. If this be so, Tertullian certain- 
ly chose the most singular mode of expressing his contempt, 
that any controversialist ever adopted. This Father says that 
the majority »f believers vmrz shocked at that form of tie doe- 
trine of Uie trinity which he maintained, a form of the doc- 
triors in which a very inferior sort of divinity was ascribed to 
Christ; but Dr. Priestley, according to the Reviewer, can in- 
fer nothing from this, and indeed has attempted to infe* noth- 
ing from it, but what the Reviewer is perfectly willing to 
concede, " that the majority of Christians in Tertullian's tima, 
believed in one God-" The concluding part indeed of what i» 
quoted above implies, though it does not amort, that the nut- 
jority of Christians, notwithstanding they rejected too doctrine 
of the trinity as it was in the time of Tertullian, might still 
not have believed that Christ was simply a man, but have/ 
held some other doctrine different from either. With regard 
to this objection, as stated to bin) by some of big friends, Dr. 
Priestley, in the appendix tp his History of Early Opinions, 
makes the following remarks:—" If there was any evidence; 
whatever, praanmpti,ve oc positive, of aay>sVhrbrtians in thosa 
ages believing the precxittwee of Christ, and not believing 
either with the Gnostics that he was a pitexiitent spirit «u-' 
nerior to the Creator of tbnjawrlil, or with the Platonizing 
Fathers, that he was the iinVRled logos of the Father, the 
objection might have some weight. But there is no trace of 
any such t lung, either among the learned or the unlearned. " - 
"Aatft tkecovnnmpeop.lt of TertuHian, and Qrigeg, they*, 
certainly were not Gnostics, but of a chanteter the vary.*w 
verse of them, the one rude in their conceptions, and the other 
* fcjonthly Review, vo{. Uii. pp. !$8, 329, 
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too refined. On the other hand, they certainly did sot relish 
the notion of Christ being the uncreated fagot; for that was. 
part of the same system with the ecunomy and trinity, at which 
they were so math shocked; and there is no mention whatever 
of any intermediate kind of preexistenee, such as that .of a. 
created logos, till a mneh later period."* 

I will next notiee the reply of the Rev. James Barnard (a 
catholic, and the author of a series of letters to Dr. Priestley, 
published in l?S9,t) respecting this passage of Tertnllian. 
He begins with saying that it might be sufficient to state that 
Tertnllian being an heretic and out of the church, his testimo- 
ny is not to be regarded. " To the quotation from Tertnl- 
lian," are his words, "I might say with St Jeroin in his hook ' 
against Helvidius, inter Epist. p. 10. that ke it not of the ' 
church, EcclesuB homititm turn esse, and take no further notiee 
of the three words yon have repeatedly quoted from his book 
against Praieas, which was certainly written after he had 
abandoned the communion of the apostolic churches, and em- ■ 
braced the heresy of die Montanists." But though according ' 
to Mr. Barnard, the erroneous: opinions of Tertulllan have 
greatly diminished the credibility of his testimony, yet as he 
■till continued orthodox on the doctrine of the trinity, Mr. 
Barnard says that he " shall not refuse to explain the true 
sense of his words." 

This explanation occupies several closely printed pages, but 
may however be stated somewhat briefly. It is, that " the sim- 
ple," whom Tertnllian speaks of, " were not the ignorant and 
unlearned members of the orthodox church," but heretics of 
different sects, not only the unlearned of these heretical seuls, 
" bat all, whether learned or unlearned, who held the simple 
doctrine of Fraxeas," that is, the nntarian doctrine. 

After giving this explanation, he says, " Perhaps yon will 
also ask, Docs Tertnllian then mean to say, that Me greater 
pm*. «f believers -were tewiics?— "Whether he did, or did not, 
X think i* little to the present purpose. If he did mean t* 

'. Hint £srL Opin. vol Jv; pp. 390, 39L 
f See Repoiitory, voL u p. 38. note. 
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•ay so, he alone is accountable for the truth, or falsity, of rack 
an assertion. This I know for certain, that soon after the 
first propagation of Christianity, Satan sowed his tares in the 
field of Christ with the utmost profusion, and spared no pains 
to cultivate them, so as to endeavour to make them overpower 
and ehoak up the good corn. And as I do not know of an/ 
promise made in the scripture, that the body of true believers 
should be always more numerous than the aggregation of her- 
etics of every denomination who call themselves by the name 
Christians; so I need not hesitate to acknowledge, that of 
those who called themselves by the name of Christians in Ter- 
tullian's days, the greater part might be heretics of some de- 
denominatiou or other."* 

Df.Priestley replied to these letters in his Defences of uni- 
tarian ism for the years 1788 and 1789. But as far as can be 
judged from the specimen I have given, I suppose it will be 
thought, that he had some reason for writing as he does re- 
specting Mr. Barnard in his preface to these "defences." 
"As to Dr. Knowleg and Mr. Barnard, nothing but my prom- 
ise to notice everything that should be advanced with respeef 
to the argument from antiquity could have iuduecd me to re- 
ply to them." He adds however some expressions of respect 
for their attention to the subject and their candor. 

We come next to Jamieson, who, with his usual laborious 
patience, has filled fourteen pages with his explanations and ar- 
guments. He sets ont however with rather an amusing blun- 
der, which makes what he considers an essential part of hist 
explanation, and is repeatedly reenrred to in the course of itJ 
TertuIIian, after claiming in favor of the doctrine which he 
defends, the authority of prescription, says, that " notwith- 
standing for the instructing and fortifying some, tracts should 
be written (dandus est locus retraetatibus), lest it should seem 
that any error is condemned without examination, or prejudg- 
ed." This unfortunate phrase, dandus est locus Tetractatibus, 
Jamieson understands us meaning, that an opportunity should 
be given for retracting; that is, to those, who had embraced tfct 

* See bis Letters, pp. 292— SOCt 
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heresy of Praxeas; and supposes that Tertuilian is the wn- 
troverted passage is merely explaining the reason why this 
ought to be done. I do not think that one, who like myself 
may have read the greater part of the two volumes of Jamie- 
son, (whatever opinion he may have of his fairness,) will sus- 
pect him here of any dung more than an honest blander, 
though the phrase is explained by some of the commentator* 
on Tertuilian, and though, between the pasaage above quoted 
and the one in controversy, the word retractatus occurs again 
in a connexion that at once decides its meaning; — " H»w," 
■ays Tertollian, " there is number in the divine nature with- 
out division the following tracts will show (procedentes re- 
traetatus demon fit rah nut)." 

Connected with this mistake of Jamie son is his main at- 
tempt to. set aside (he passage in Tertollian, which consists in 
proposing anew translation. Several pages before, Tertollian 
says, " the oats (avenss) of Praxeas have borne fruit, many < 
sleeping in simplicity of doctrine." By " the simple" there-. 
fore in the present passage Jamieson supposes are meant those 
who had received the errors of Praxeas, and that instead of. 
being the same with the unwise and unlearned (imprudentea et 
idiotte) who always constitute the majority of Christians, they: 
are on the contrary expressly distinguished from them. The 
only purpose of the present passage, according to him, is to 
assign the reason, why room should be left for retracting to, 
these simple persons. " Thus," he says, " the following 
seems to be the only translation of the passage, which agrees . 
with the connexion; ' For instructing and fortifying some cer- 
tain person*, room must be every where left for retraetations, 
&c For the simple, indeed, (not to speak of the imprudent 
and unlearned, who are always the majority of Christians,?) 
since even the rule of faith transfers us from the many gods - 
of this world, to the one true God; not understanding that we 
are indeed to believe in the one God, with his economy, arc 
greatly afraid at the economy.' "f In explanation of this ran- 

* " The parenthesis seen)* to be most naturally marked in this way 
according' to the obvious sense of the passage." ymmeun. 

t Jamieson, vol ii. p. 295. 
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deririg he Sujs— "(lie expression, y^fe nwi/or temper trt&entitm 
pars est, [*htt are always the majority of believers,] which is 
oar autlior'i strong-hold, so far from being added as implying 
that the majority were unitarians, seems designed to express 
the very contrary . It is as if he had said; — < when I speak of 
certain persons, to whom an opportunity must be given of re- 
fracting their errors, I refer to the simple, whom I have al- 
ready described as sleeping in ignorance, and thence, a prey 
fo the enemy. I do not mention tie imprudent and unlearned; 
for in this cue I should accuse the greatest part of Chris- 
flam.'** 

As Jamieson has written so much concerning this passage, 
and in defence of his translation, it is scarcely possible to con- 
sider it as one of those oversights which a man of real learn- 
ing may accidentally commit. Bnt for one to attempt to give 
tl new meaning to Words so obviously intelligible as those of 
Tertirih'an, to make the parenthetical sentence which Jamie - 
son has done, and in this sentence to suppose imprudentes et 
idhttm in the nominative ease the objects of the verb dixerim, 
(which hi any ease they eonld not be to express the meaning 
of Jamieson,! ) betrays some deficiencies whieh utterly unfit one 
for writing in such a controversy as this in which Jamieson 
lias engaged. 

It is not necessary, bnt it may be worth while, to' notice 
that epithets so nearly synonymous as ' imprudentes et idiotee,* 
and 'simplices,' hardly admit of being nsed in. contradistinc- 
tion; and that there is another circumstance, whieh if the con- 
struction of the presage were at all ambignoas, whieh 
it is not, wonld alone perhaps be decisive of its meaning. It 
it, that Tertullian but a very few pages distance uses again 
this identical word ' idiotes,' whieh Jamieson here supposes 
him to apply to the bulk of believers to distinguish them from 
his opponents, and uses it as undoubtedly he does in the.praa- 

• Jamieson, vol. ii. p. 394. 

t To express the meaning which Jamieson gives, the phrase in the 
original ought to be — *ut bmittun imprudentes et idiotas' — or — ' ut dc 
imprudentibu* et idioti* nihil dicsm, 1 or some one similar. 
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eat passage concerning those against who™ he was writing— 
"Eeee enim dico alium esse patrem et alium fitium et aliura 
spirit urn, male aceipitidiotes quisque aut perversus hoc dictum, 
quasi diversitatem soaet, et ex dirersitaie separation em pro- 
tendat, patris et fllii et spiritus." Adt. Prai. lib. i. § 0. 
- Such then are the attempts to set aside this passage of 
TertaUian. Dr. Horaley affirms that * the majority of believ- 
ers' means only " some persons ignorant and stupid in the ex- 
treme." The Monthly Reviewer says Tertnllian* called his 
opponents, the bulk of believers, in a fit of passionate disdain, 
and that even if the majority of Christians did not believe the 
doctrine at the trinity, they might have believed something else 
equally adverse to the opinions of Dr. Priestley. Mr. Bar- 
nard after entering his caveat against the credibility of an her- 
etic, and insinuating that no truth could have been expected 
from Tertnllian after he became a Montanist, if he had not still 
remained a trinitarian, finally concludes to give up the majority 
of believers to Dr. Priestley, only maintaining; that they were 
heretics and out of the church; and poor Jamieson in his at- 
tempts to manage this difficult passage blunders against the 
vulgar rules of syntax and construction. It will be seen how- 
ever that these explanations are so inconsistent, that if any 
one of them be true the rest must be essentially false, and that 
they mutually destroy each other. 

Was come next to different passages from Origen. Origen, 
who, it may be recollected, is one, of the principal authorities, 
and the most decisive in proof of the uajterianism of the Jewish 
church, is, according to Dr. Priestley, equally dear in affirming 
the fact, that the majority of Gentile Christians were unitari- 
ans. Dr. Priestley introduces his quotations from him with the 
Hallowing remarks: — " That the common people among Chris- 
tians were actually unitarians in the early ages, and believed 
nothing of the preexistenee or divinity of Christ before the 
council of Niee, we have as express a testimony as can be desir- 
ed in the case. These sublime doctrines were thought to be 
above their comprehension, and to be capable of being under- 
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stood *wd received by the learned only. This we see mut 
(dearly ii| the general strain of Origan's writings, who mu hour 
»*if ft fim believer, and a zealous defender, of the preexisteaue 
and divinity of Christ."" 

The first passage which Dr. Prieatlsy quotes from him is 
as follow*: — " ' This,' says Origen, ' we ought to understand, 
that, as Che law was a shadow of good thing* to eeme, *o is the 
gospel a* it it understood by the generality. Bat that which 
Job* mails* the everlasting gospel, and which may be -non 
properly called the spiritual, instrwits the intelligent very 
elcarly concerning the Son of God,— Wherefore tha gospel 
■wist be taught both corporeally and spiritually, aid when it 
is necessary, we must preach the corporeal gospel, saying ta 
the carnal, we know nothing bat Jesus Christ and him «ruai- 
fied. But whea persons are found eoufiraed in oho spirit, 
bringing forth fruit in it, and in love with heavenly, window, 
we must impart to them the logos returning from his bodily 
state, to that in whieh he was in the beginning with God.' "t 
■ This. passage, with some others which I ui about quale, wm 
produced by Dr. Priestley in bis Second Letters to Dr. Jlans- 
lfly; but Dr. Hdrsley not having wade any reply coneerninaj 
teeu, I have only to offer the remarks of Janiason. He first 
planuses a new translation of the beginning of the passage. 
It is as follows— "As the law contains a. shadow of good 
things to come, whieh are declared by the law truly explainedV 
■ Htst. EerL Opp. B. LL c. 13. sees. % 
t " KJW nrr* it fiSit*. t^jnt, in «m; trri upt #ki*» eifii^" 
•w» **A*mt>> m^aimt in *n asr <M«i' tuumyyt M^W w Hp*m 
duAauitlMiij sin mi i\My$u*i n«i fiurm^nr X#m* lii*r*n, r* m- 
fti^oui'tr un numi tmi tmy&tmrut tMirtmt. *0 it fr" Inwriw ib- 
"«**»*' «""«», *«««( «> MxHr*ftntt xitv/MTiKiT, Taipvf wic(urrnn 
mt >*n t« a-Mtw timrltrngi tv we nt *». — Aitmf mm/mm* wHftm- 
■HMiK «*» (ssnsnsati xttrtuitifyn' nm *mt ftu xt* «■ «nmk«M aajQi 

rut lusyyiAisi, fwum f**dl> «3lMH TM( ragKKtig n It**> Xtf rm *"" 
TST»» ir«t>;*«i>.>, Ttinr nr.-nntr. E*«> 3j iu;iJ«« MTtifTiTfUm T» 
s-Mtyum, «> «aj*«f t pfl K » aula, t ? «t1tf n « v^um rtfVc, fiflcMcw 
««f*K i« a»j*, mwnAM*i aw* w l a nU B fs H s fr ep ■ m at ttQQf wft m 
Sms." Comment i» Johan. Tom. i, see. 9. voL iv. p. 9. 10. Ed. Deism. 
—Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let, 8. Hist. Earl, Opp. B. ui, c. 13. 
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•Ten so the gospel as it is received to be understood by all 
who are coining to be instructed teaches a shadow of theChris- 
tfcui mysteries/" With regard to Dr. Priestley's translation 
of a part of this passage— "so is the gospel as under- 
stood by the- generality." Jaoueson affirms— i( Origen bath 
said nothing that ean bear this sense. He does not so much, 
ssl mention the geUeraliti/. This is entirely our author** owa 
gloss." — " Origen has no idea of contrasting the learned with, 
tho common people, but church members with the catechwMm, 
Who were yet to be initiated in the first principles of the on* 
•Je* i$ 6W."-^" Nothing ean be plainer," he adds; " than 
that the only persons here contrasted are those coming hut Ac* 
' to be instructed,' and tw ion ' those already instructed.' " 
Jamiesea than proceeds to stale that great seeresy was by die 
owe of Origen introduced into the ehureh, with regard t* 
■systems; and that however long persons might have been *■ 
the state of eateehamene, the mysteries of the Trinity and 
incarnation vase- not taught them till about forty days before 
baptism. Orisjea therefore, aeeording to him, is merely say-. 
tag Oat the corporeal gospel, as he calls it, was to be preaeh, 
ed-to eateeuameas, and die spiritual gospel to the initiated. 
To this answer of Jamieeon, it is only necessary to say, 
■ what *$U be perfectly ohvions to every one who has aeon* 
moo knowledge of the Greek language, that the words of the 
original wiH bear nosueh meaning as he has pat upon them.' T« 
Mfi^tftmi cannot mean — " as is received to be understood," and 
still less can nwUt mean "to be instructed." Uftt^tftm, as far 
M its significations have an*/ reference to the present passage,, 
means, » *n be considered,' * to be thought,' * to be esteemed'—' 
and t^*«, not "to be instructed," but 'to be understood.' The 
literal rendering of the passage, of which Dr. Priestley has 
given taw proper sense, i» as fallows) " As the- law exhibits a 
Shadow of good things to come, to be matte manifest by that 
law, which is preached according to truth, so also the gospel, 
as it is thought to he ■woWitosrt by the- generality, teaeb> 
en a shadow of the mysteries of Christ." The transla- 
tion of FerrariuB, which is published in the Benedictine edit 
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tkiD'of Origen, and which may be seen below,* agrees essen- 
tially with the above, and with that of Br. Priestley. ■ 

• It is unnecessary to point oat some ether errors, by wMefc 
Jamieson has supported what he has advanced. 

I proceed to another passage, which Dr. Priestley has 
produced from Origen. 

" Some are" adorned with the logos itself, bnt others with 

, a logos which is akin to it, and seeming to them to be the 

trne logos; who know nothing bnt Jeans Christ and hint etw- 

crued, Who look at the word made flesh. "t '* 

" It is not surprising," says Jamieson, " that a writer, wkw 
was so absolutely devoted to mystical senses', as to speak con- 
temptuously even of the letter of the gospel, should frequent- 
ly take oeeasion to expose the- ignorance of others, while he 
thus virtually extolled his own inventive powers. Thin is the 
ohyions tendency of the other passages quoted by Dr. Priest- 
ley.*' He then quotes the passage last given, and only remark* 
upon it,- that " in thesje words, there is nothing that shewn 
whether he immediately referred to catechumens, or to ehnreh 
members.'* 

The next passage quoted by Dr. Priestley is as follows: 

" There are," says Origen, " who partake ef the- logos 
which was from the beginning, the logos that was with CM, 
and the logos that was God, as Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, 
and any other* that speak of him as the logos of God, and the 

* t-" Ut lex umbraro contlnet futororum bonorum, qux declsrantur 
■b ea lege quz a'nnuMia.tur secundum veritatem; sic etiam Evangcliiim, 
quod ve! a quibuscunque vulgaribus [wr* «wm» im tmy^«Hrr«t|} 
intelligi r.riirtimmtur, irnibram docet mj«erioruw Christi.** Oivroyx*- 
SMftf, Qui in nos inciduat, sen. In quo) noa fbrtefortuoaincidimus. Ste- 
ph anus. It may be thought however (as Ferrariiis seems to have un- 
derstood it) that « ntoyj^mn here passes into the meaning of '• www- 
yjn. — * ts*r»)e*>r de quotibet dicitur in quern primum i nci d an a s ^sSfc 
qnottam ea, qoje punm obria suet, viliji plenimque sunt ct vulgaris, 
ideo pro Vilin, Vulgaris et Trivialis accipitur— Item homo txnvjfftr dici- 
tur qui eorum numero est qui passim nobis occurrunt. Id est, qui Plc- 
beius est et e vulgo, VJis et bomilis cobdmonif . STsraASros. 

f Comment in Johan. torn, ii.'sec, 3. On. tom.lv, p." 53. Edit. Delaru> 
Htft-of Earl. Gpp. ubisup. * 
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logos that was with him; but there are other* wbfl .ka«w no- 
thing hut Jesus Christ ;and hint crucified, tie logo* that mi 
made flesh, thinking that they have ever; thing of the .logos, 
when they acknowledge Christ uncording to the flesh. Sirah 
i» the loul tit**; of those who Are. called Christians," * 

" Here," says Jamieson, " I grant, Origan seems ta speak 
of ehureh-meubers. But Use whole contest is saeh a mass- of 
mjstie absurdity, that it is impossible to know his determinate 
meaning, almost in any. one assertion. A few lines before cj- 
planning a passage in Deut. it. he says, That God gave the 
heavenly bodies to the nations, 'that those who eannut. recur 
to intelligible nature, might suspeet that there was divinity in 
bodily and sensible tilings, and, not descend to the warship of 
idols (the work of the hands of men) and damans.' I pre- 
sasne, that it would puxale oar author himself to make . any 
thing that has the shadow of sense, not to speak of the suit- 
statue, in the greatest part of the exposition of that passage 
which is the pretended text. . ,, 

.#. Am we then," he asks, «' to form our judgment of the 
real state of the Christian church from such.au unintelligible 
rhapsody ?" 

I can readily believe that Jamiesou did not understand the 
contest of Origan, jthongh from a different cause than any in- 
trinsic obscurity. The sentence, that he has quoted as a spe- 
cimen of mjstie absurdity is in itself about as intelligible as 
pan easily be produced. Origen is instituting a comparison 
between those who are in different states of knowledge in re- 
ipeet to what is to be worshipped as supreme, and those who 
have different degrees of knowledge in regard to the logos, or, 
rather are in different states with regard to the wisdom, of 
whieh he is the source. He divides each, viz. the worship- 
pers of the true Gad and of other gods, and the partakers of 
the logos intp four classes. The third class of those first 
mentioned are such as worship the heavenly bodies, whom he 
considers as superior to the fourth and last class, the worship- 

*. Comment in : J«ihan.,ub; ; iup. Second Letters to Dr. Mors!*;-, let 
I Hist. ofKarkOpp. obi sup. 
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pen rfiiob. T« those of the third elan to say*, that 6*4 

vkt eo*M not raise their eMi to intellectual [or spirit**!} 
Mtares, heing mered to think of something divme by object* 
of worship obvioae to the mini, Might wfllsngi y rest is t he se, 
and not fail away t* idols and deettio*s."t 6aeh is the sen- 
tence which Juaiesoa beta given m a specimen of the ■•**• 
fau%ihle context of Otigen. 

The hut passage of Origin, prosMced by Dr. Priestley in) 
this connexion, is M fellow*! 

" ' The maltitudra,' (i. e. the great mass or body) ' of be- 
lievers, are instructed ia the shadow of the logos, nod- not hs 
the trne logos of God, which is in the open heave*.' "(: 

The next aathor whom Br. Priestfey qaetet is Athmnastw 
himself. 

" Athanasrns also," he says, "like TerttrtKan, aelorowt- 
edged that the luritariaB doctrine was very prevalent among 
the lower class of people in his time. He calls them the «' 
SUM*) the many, and describes them a* person* of lowander- 
. standing. 'It grieves,' ho says, ' those who stand op for the 
holy faith, that the multitude, and" especially persons of low 
understanding, should be infected with, those blasphemies. 
Things that are sublime and difficult are not to he apprei 
hcnded, except by faith; and ignorant people matt fall, tf 
they cannot be persuaded to rat in faith, ami avoid vnrhni 
questions.' "5 

Jamieson thinks that the tarn of expression in the original 
implies that the heresy by which the multitude was infected 

• Deut. iv. 19. 

f — Tf w fm )u«^u«K lari inF t-wrnt KtaXppiu Qsrit, it mrUrmt 
3i*» y-mfum^ *iji 3irr*T«s, *y*nmf hi i> fwruf intrhi, hi ftn *ix~ 
ntt iti uiuXit xm Xtift4tim. Orig. Op. torn. iv. p. 53. Edit. Delaru. 

$ Comment in Johsn. torn. ii. sec. 4. Op. torn. iv. p, 56. Edit Deism. 
Second Letters to Dr. Hurslev, Let. 8. Mist, of Earl. Opp. ubi sup. 

f Hist, of Earl. Opp. B. iii. e. 13, sott.8. Asbaawtt Op.voti.p. 
5U. Paris, 1637- Dc incarnatione vertri use*. Psut. Soawait. 
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wm something novel. The anode «f expression on which ha 
■alias may be thus gives in tt translation. **Thoae who stun* 
up far the holy taith an grieved en uewit of the h fcMffc» 
■W which are hurting the multitude."* All, he s&ys, that 
the language of Atkamaaiue aawKuu to is, that " this hereftp 
wu* getting in among them. It ' it kxtttixg the multitude,' he 
say*. Any impartial person would a&dentand- his language 
M necessarily implying that their faith had keen previously 
different? nay, litt the persons referred to were not confirm- 
ed in heresy." Jamieaon then produces a quotation fraa 
Athaaasiiw in whieh he apeak* of the antiquity of his own 
faith,** derived freoi the apostles, and of the novelty of con- 
trary opinion*, which he talla vanities that hare a new sound. 

Whether or not there be any foree in Jamie son's first re- 
mark* one. might easily believe, without an express quotation 
to the purpose, that Athanasius claimed far hia opinions An 
authority of the npostlea, of the seriptuMU, and even of tha 
tradition of the ehnreh. Nor is it muah to ha wondered at if 
be wwerted the novelty of the contrary doctrine. Tlria iloe-i 
trine however he affirm) to be hurting the multitude. [Tm 
*nWm*c3 The multitude therefore even in hia day auuwt 
have -bean favorably disposed to it. 

Dr. Friesttep, though not in immediate connexion with what 
I have been quoting from hina, produces another pntiage of 
Athasaaius to the same purpose. " That the unitarian*," he 
saye '*were exceedingly numerous in the 'time of AthauaaiBs, 
or not long before it, especially in Africa, is evident from hia 
•ftjnpfeuuts on the subject. He says that « in' FentasaUa of 
Upper Libia, same of the bishops embraced the doctrine of 
Sabellins, and prevailed so much, that the Son of God was 
hardly preached in the churches.' "f 

* Aire, it %a\ iui tws mm%t(iuis to: Kyucs Tirasf, ij jnji rm mv- 
rni frutef aau» ^Aa»T*o-« ntc r*AAuc- 

t E' IIirraTiXM tu( am AiCinif nwaVT* Tint r#> whmmii^i. 
atmr t* XbCiXAim' wu »nrr« jo^twui t*« tru4t*is, is */\iy* itit (tt- 
MM n rtuf ttxAarauc aS j tasaus nn i wi»m 3tv. De Ser.tentU DisJij- 
»ii, Open, voL L p. 532. Hist, of EsrL Oop. B. tii. c. 14. 
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Or this passage of Athanasius, Jamieson makes a new 
translation. According to Ath&nasius, he says, " the heresy 
of Sabellius ' prevailed go much, that in a little time it wa» 
no longer necessary to preach the Son of God in the churches.* 
Although this passage eonld prove all that prevalence of uni- 
tarianism asserted by Dr. Priestley, it would still prove with 
no less force oCevidenee, that this doctrine was substituted for 
another. ' The Son of God* had been ' preached in the 
churches,' in that sense affixed to the expression by Athana- 
tins. But this was 'no longer necessary;' because the follow- 
ers of Sabellius believed 'that the Father was the Son.' " 

It is very much to the credit of Jamieson's honesty that 
he blunders and misrepresents where this is nearly or wholly 
useless. In the passage in question he translates *,- 4Uyv ft*- 
■in Jut by the words, that in a little time it was no longer nec- 
essary. It would require hut a moderate knowledge of the 
Greek to prevent one from falling into a mistake, such as 
Jamieson has here committed. It is one however wholly un- 
important, exeept that a mistranslation so grossly incorrect as 
what he has given does in itself go very far toward settling 
the character of his learning. The phrase i; tXtyu 3»», which 
Jamieson has rendered — " that in a little time it wa s ■ n ee- 
essary," is of a class of phrases of no infrequent occurrence. 
Its meaning is 'so that little was wanting,' — 'so that hardly.'* 
Dr. Priestley's translation is perfectly correct, exeept that to 
be strictly literal he should have rendered mim thus-—' and 
prevailed so much that the Son of God was hardly any more 
preached in the churches:' or in other words— so that little 
was wanting that the Son of God should not be any more 
preached in the churches. 

The errors of Jamieson are foreed more unpleasantly 
into notiee by the general flippancy of his style. His 
want of all requisite qualification for eugaging in such a eon- 

* Am in quitwsdnn loquendi fonnii junctum gemtiTO per Abest 
ttddiujr— *»AA« in, Lat. Multum abest, Gall. II t'tit fmt itaicsup*-** 
wmntf iu, U ,'at/am (out— Ttnmi )«, Tsutum »Uest~f«*{* ht, Parum 
■best, &c Stephana*. ■ - , . 
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trorersy as the present would alone, even wjth much, mora 
fairness of mind than he possesses) he sufficient to destroy all 
confidence in his statements and assertions; for in such *> 
controversy one ean hardly trust to the representations even 
of honest ignorance. 

But we proceed in our account The next author whom 
Or. Priestley quotes is Jerome— 

" These humble Christians of Origen," says Dr. Priestley, 
" who got no farther than the shadow of the logos, the simpli- 
us, and idiotm of TtrtulUan, and the persona of loyo under- 
standing of Athanasius, were probably the simplkes creden- 
tiktu of Jerom, who, he says, ' did not understand the serip- 
iures as became their majesty.' For had these simple Chris- 
tians (within the pale of the church) inferred from what John 
•ays of the logos, and from what Christ says of himself, that 
he was, personally considered, equal to the Father, Jerom 
would hardly hare said, that ' they did not understand the 
scriptures according to their majesty,' for he himself would 
not pretend to a perfect knowledge of the mystery of the trini- 
ty. ' For these simple Christians,' he says, < the earth of the 
people of God brought forth hay, as for the heretics it brought 
forth thorns.' For the intelligent, no doubt, it yielded richer 
f raits, 

41 From all these passages," continues Dr. Priestley, " and 
others quoted before, I cannot help inferring, that the doctrine r 
of Christ being any thing more than a man, the whole doctrine 
of the eternal logos, who was itt God, and who was Bod, was 
long considered as a more abtrnse and refined principle, with 
which there was no occasion to trouble the common people; 
and that the doctrine of the simple humanity of Christ contin- 
ued to be held by the common people till after the time of Atha- 
nasius, or after the eoaneil of Nice. And if this was the 
ease then, we may safely conclude, that the unitarians were 
much more numerous in a more early period, as it is well 
know* that they kept losing, and not gaining ground, for ser- 
erai centuries. , 
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From the character likewise of those by whom the unitarian 
doctrine was held, Dr. Priestley thinks its antiquity may be in- 
ferred, because according to one of his Maxims of historical crit- 
icism*—" The common or unlearned people, in any country, 
who do not speculate much, retain longest any opinions with 
which their minds have been much impressed; and therefore, 
we always look for the oldest opinions in any country, or any 
class of men, among the common people, and not among thelearn- 
ed." I cannot quote at length the statement and illustration 
which Dr. Priestley gives of this maxim in application to the 
present subject t 

Another argument in proof, that about the time of Justin 
Martyr the unitarian doctrine was ancient and generally re- 
ceived, and the contrary doetrines novel, is derived by Dr. 
Priestley from the manner in which the latter were proposed, 
and from the manner in which they were received. The doe- 
trines of the preexistence and divinity of Christ were propos- 
ed according to him with diffidence, and the air of an apolo- 
gy) as is exemplified in the quotation formerly given front 
Justin Martyr; and it was with great difficulty that the gene- 
rality of Christians were reconciled to them, and generally to 
the doctrine of the trinity in any form. 

" It is evident," he says, " that the lower class of Chris- 
tians was much staggered by it, and exceedingly offended when 
they did hear of it; which could never have been the ease if it 
had then been supposed to have been the doctrine of the apos- 
tles, and to have been delivered by them as the most essential 
article of Christian faith, in which light it is now represent- 
ed. Such terms as scandaliiare, expavescerts, &c. used by Ter- 
tulliau, Novatian, &c. and r«{«mi>, &c. by Origen, can only 
apply to the case of some novel and alarming doctrine, some- 
thing that met) had Dot been accustomed to, We may there- 
fore take it for granted, that it had not been much heard of 
among the common people at least; and if so, that it had nev- 
er been taught by the apostles. 

* First Letters to Dr. Horsley, Appendix, sect. 8. Hist, of EarL 
Opp. Conclusion, sect. 3. 

f See Hist of Earl. Opp. B. hi. c 13. sect. I. 
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" Admitting that the apostles had taught an; doctrines of a. 
peculiarly sublime nature (which the Fathers pretend to hare 
been the case with respect to the preexistence and divinity of 
Christ) yet, as all their teaching was in public, and there were 
no seerets among them (Paul, for instance, having solemnly as- 
sured the elders at Ephesos, that he had not shunned to declare 
unto them the whole counsel of God) the common people must at 
least have heard of these sublime doctrines, and hare been 
accustomed to the sound of the language in which they were 
• expressed. And had they known that those doctrines had 
been taught by the apostles to any of their body, though not 
to themselves, they would have learned to respect what they 
did not understand, and was not meant for their use. They 
could never have been offended and staggered at things which 
they and their fathers before them had always been in the 
hearing of,"" 

I omit, as I do not know that there is any controversy con* 
cerning them, various passages that Dr. Priestley quotes from 
different trinitarian writers, - from Origen, Novatian, and Eu- 
sebius. 'fhej, in connexion with Tertiitlian in the passage be- 
fore quoted from him, speak of their opponents as being ''trou- 
bled,' ' shocked,' ' offended,' and ' scandalized,' at the doctrine 
of (he trinity. And, in writing on the divinity of Christ, they 
describe them aa being afraid of making two gods, as fearful 
*f introducing a second god, and as being dreadfully afraid lest 
they should be ohliged to acknowledge two hypostases of the 
Father and of the Son. 

" In short," says Dr. Priestley, " it appears that the an- 
cient unitarians entertained the same dread of the doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ, that the trinitarians of this day do of 
that of his simple humanity; a proof that each of them had 
been brought up in the persuasion of the opinions they held, 
being the doetrine of their ancestors, and of the apostles. Id 
this the ancient unitarians could not be mistaken, but the 
trinitarians of the present age may very well be so. Whether, 
therefore, we consider the feelings o( the unitarians, or those 

f Hi5UoJ'E*xl.Opp,B.i*i>14 
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of (he trinitarians of the early ago, we perceive evident tra-r 
eei of the former maintaining an old opinion, awl the latter a 

I must again refer to Dr. Priestley [Hist, of Earl. Opp. 
B. iii. e. 18. sect. 2.] for various presumptive arguments in 
favor of what he is maintaining. Some of these may be 
thought forcible; and if one be solicitous to see the answers 
of Jamie s on, these may be found in his second volume without 
difficulty. 

Relying on these presumptions, and rnneh more on the ar. - 
gnments 1 have stated and the passages I have quoted, Dr. 
Priestley makes the following remarks:— 

" That the unitarians constituted the great body of Chris- 
tians till the time of Justin Martyr, and thai they were the 
majority at least of the common people till about the time of 
the council of Nice, has, I presume, been proved to as much 
satisfaction as the circumstances of the ease could be expected 
to admit. There is every reason to believe that it was so a 
priori, a great number of circumstances, applied by the clear- 
est axioms of historical criticism, shew that it most have been 
so. And there is likewise the strangest positive testimony to 
the fact, from some of the most considerable Christian writ- 
ers. The unitarian's were the major pars credentUm, fn the 
time of Tertullian, they were the r» *****, the nmltitwh, and 
the tw s-Atht, the multUaetts at Origen, and the m snAlM, the 
■m&ny of Atb.tiitasius."t 

(To be continued.) 



ttKMAR&S ON AN ESSAY ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
TRIBUNALS. 

A piece was published in the PanopKst for July *8i«, with 
■he following title:—" A few remarks on the want «f Ecclesi- 
astical Tribunals in Massachusetts for the trial of offending 
ministers." The writer expresses his feelings and wishes 

upon this snbjeet m the first sentence, Which is as fellows 

•Hist.ofEail.Opp. B.ui. c.14. f Miw.of Earl. Opp.B.iii. c 14 
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"it is a deplorable fact that there is no tribunal io our 
ehnrehes competent to try an offending minister without nil 
own consent." After saying that the present customary mode 
of removing such differences as may c list between minister* 
and their churches, viz. by councils, ti inadequate, because it 
is not in the power of a council to punish the offender by de- 
priving him of his ministerial eharacter,and because " if some 
will not employ him others may," and " he can gather a 
church and administer sacraments," and thus, " however de- 
praved, he attaches to the ministry all the reproach of bis fu- 
ture immoralities," the writer asks, " is there not something 
horribly defective in this state of things?" He afterwards 
observes, that " the defect of our present system is still mora 
apparent in the ease of heresy. Here a minister is absolutely 
invulnerable." He thinks that there are no means whatever of 
punishing an heretical clergyman, especially when his church 
professes the same opinions as himself, but that it is a duty 
established in scripture incumbent on Christian communities 
to call ministers as well as people to account for heresy; that 
— " A solemn question, interesting to every man that has apart 
to act for God, is then brought before us: Ought not such a tri- 
bunaX to be erected without -delay?" Three things are stated to be 
necessary to render this tribunal competent to its proposed ob- . 
jecU. J, That il should have power to depose from office, and to 
ordain. 3, That it should be a permanent body, a, That minis- 
ters should voluntarily submit to its authority. The purpose 
of this tribunal is not merely to judge those heretical and im- 
moral ministers who may have submitted to its authority, but to 
direct and strengthen the orthodox in adapting an uniform 
mode of treatment toward those heretics, who are not imme- 
diately under its power. A method of forming the proposed 
tribunal is suggested, and among other advantages to be gain- 
ed by it, is mentioned the promotion of brotherly love! 

We confess that we have read this piece withsome feelings 
- .of surprise and mortification. We were aware that there were 
men among us to whom it might be supposed that such estab- 
lishments would be pleasing, out we were not prepared to see 
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so open and public a proposition for their institution. It is 
somewhat humiliating to those who are interested in the in- 
tellectual character of our country, that such individuals should 
Suppose that their influence is suffieietit to execute a design 
like this; or that they should think that (he stale of public 
feeling is such that the suggestion will be tolerated. That 
these and similar feelings should have been excited in us by 
this piece, will not, we think, be surprising to any who will 
consider, what it is in the existing state of things which has 
probably produced this proposal, with what principles and 
feelings it must be connected, and to what consequences the 
adoption of it would lead. We shall notice these things, and 
we shall notice also some of the arguments which the writer 
in the Panoplist has adduced in support of his proposition. 

The Essay on which we are remarking is itself an indication 
of something in the present state of things, peculiarly unpleas- 
ant to the writer; and it is explicitly implied, that there are 
some reasons at the present time for the establishments he- 
advises, other than have always existed. To something now 
existing hostile to his own views, the writer eertainly al- 
ludes when he laments, with a warmth almost ludicrous, 
that those means which are favorable to their promotion 
have not been before adopted. " Ecclesiastical domination," 
he observes, " is of all things, that which we have least 
reason to fear in New England. The hent of the age is to 
the opposite extreme. We are mueh more in danger of an- 
archy; it can never be sufficiently impressed on the public 
mind, that the thing which we have most reason to fear, is a 
dissolution of all ecclesiastical government and discipline, 
leading the way to an apostasy, greater than that of Rome. 
Has not this apostaey already begun to appear? What do 
we behold? Let any orthodox man lay his hand upon his 
heart, and then say, whether, if sufficient responsibility had 
been attached to the ministerial character fifty years ago, things 
would have come to their present pass." The principal evil 
which sueh a tribunal as that proposed would have prevented 
eon be no other than what it is now intended to remedy— the ex- 
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istenee and prevalence of what are stigmatized a* heretical, 
sentiments. The pride of opinion, which is in no ease so strong 
as on religions subjects, reverence for antiquity, the fondness 
for the countenance of numbers, will always render those 
who dissent from (he commonly received notions, objects of 
aversion — especially to those, whose influence or power is 
lessened by the diminishing numbers of sueh as think with 
them. It was natural therefore that the change, which for a 
long time has heen slowly taking place, and which of late 
years has heen so manifest in the feelings, and opinions, and 
the habits of study of many of our theologians, should eicite 
much odium and apposition. In our view however this change 
is the honest index of the increase of learning, and the preva- 
lence of habits of thought and investigation. The introduc- 
tion of the science of biblical criticism has made a new era in 
the ecclesiastical history of our country, and to a taste for 
this study, and also to the greater, and continually increasing 
facilities which are afforded to students for obtaining theologi- 
cal learning, as well as to the diffusion of literature among 
ns, we proudly attribute the enlarged views and liberal feel- 
ings of a great portion of our community. The young theo- 
logian does not now search in stale bodies of divinity, or in 
collections of catechisms and confessions, or in the professed 
system of a popular leader or of a powerful party, for the 
tenets he will embrace. He would be ashamed to besuspect- 
ed of admitting any authority but the bible, or any interpreter 
hut his reason. That a diversity of opinions on specula- 
tive subjects should be produced by this noble freedom, is the 
natural and inevitable consequence of the diversity of human ' 
faculties. Another result, which we think natural and ne- 
cessary, is the prevalence of different, and, in our opinion, far 
more honorable and more correct views of our religion, than . 
those which we believe were originated and matured in that su- 
perstition and ignorance, which at last deepened into the dark- 
ness of the middle ages. But that each should hold his own 
sentiments with meekness, as the sentiments of an individual, 
and should allow to others the same liberty of judging, which 
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lie himself claims, and believe that each man hat a greater 
interest in being right than another can have in making him so, 
it the disposition which generally does, and always ought to 
Accompany such freedom. This tolerating and catholic spirit 
is extensively diffused through this part of our country. It is 
Indeed much opposed and suppressed,** far as their influence 
extends, by some, whose narrow, hut honest minds, have been 
too long contracted to be capable of enlargement, and who 
are instigated most zeal o as ly by others, whom their own pas- 
sions and interests have driven into opposition. Loud and 
bitter in consequence have been the denunciations against 
many of ekr clergy, for the freedom with which they have 
thought, and the liberty with which they have spoken. Two 
instances are yet recent, in which honest inquiry has been 
followed syalt the obloquy that could be inflicted by the con- 
demnation «f self-appointed censors, and by all the temporal 
punishment they eonld impose. From similar causes the 
■ of many of the clergy of our metropolis and Us 
d have been misrepresented, and we may say, 
infamously misrepresented. The calumnies that have been 
circulated have been believed, we suppose, by the credulous 
and ignorant) and, for aught we know, have, by their frequent 
repetition, had some effect upon the minds of men of discern- 
ment and intelligence, who could not themselves be undeceiv- 
ed hy personal observation. We have in different parts of 
bur country, heard stories of the kind to which we allude, that 
were so ludierously false, and betrayed such profound ignorance, 
that we were made grave only by remembering the mischief 
they were the means of effecting, and the criminal deception, 
the misrepresentations and misstatements of passion, and pre- 
judice, and party zeal, in which they had their origin. But how- 
ever jealous we may be of the reputation of men, upon whom, 
more perhaps than on any others, depends the respectability 
of anr clergy, and however desirous that they should have 
the 'rewards of public approbation which their learning, their 
piety, their assiduity in the discharge of their duties deserve, we 
■hall not attempt to vindicate then) from the charges to which 
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they are exposed. We alluded to this subject only that ws 
night present a strong and prominent instance of the object* 
of so much odium, elo&ked as it is under the garb of opposi- 
tion to heresy and zeal for the cause of religion, and an instance 
likewise of the mode of warfare which has been adopted. 
Let the character of onr metropolis answer for that of her 
Clergy. That its character depends mueh upon that of its' 
ministers of religion, no one can deny. Let the voice! bo 
heard which constantly sound in distant places, as well at at 
home, in praise of her ready munificence, her extensive libe- 
rality, and the relief which she affords to the wretched, of 
whatever communion or country. Her institutions for the 
promotion of human comfort and of literature are sufficient. 
evidence of the principles, which exist in the hearts of those, 
who have die disposal of her wealth, either by influence or 
possession. Above all, let her morality be remembered, by 
Which her citizens are so mueh distinguished from the inhab- 
itants of most large cities, and which in no small degree must 
be the result of the exertions of her clergy, and of the kind 
of instructions which they dispense. Our university has in 
like manner been assailed, but she has .been shielded by the 
talents and virtues of her guardians} and the ineffieaey of the 
attacks upon her character could not be better evinced, than 
by the public confidence which is indicated by her present 
condition, and the patronage she now receives. The reason 
why our elergy have been thus reprobated, and our university 
attacked, is to be found in the notions on religious subjects, 
which are, or are said to be, maintained, in the opinions con- 
cerning the mode in which those of different religions opinion 
should be treated, and the degree of importance to be attached 
to the belief of certain speculative doctrines. In the mode of 
regarding these things* there has certainly been a great change, 
since a period to be recollected, which we think is to be at- 
tributed to the influence of learning and criticism. Most of 
those who, from want of this learning, or from other causes do 
Mot see the reasons of it, are opposed to those who are concern- 
ed in it. The opinions in consequence, which are now enter- 
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taiued by many on sons or all of these subjects are stigmatiz- 
ed by others as heretical— a term of theological abase, which 
it requires no other quality of the miad or of the heart to ena- 
ble and dispose orie to apply, than that satisfied and nndooht- 
jng confidence in the correctness of one's own »p intona, which 
is the common remit of ignorance aad waat of eiamnatNii, 
It is thin great arid increasing change, which -we think, bat 
excited the zeal of the writer in the Panoplitt. It is to over- 
whelm this heresy that he would erect his eecleaiostical tri- 
bunals^ and the statement which we have made will ciplaia 
his meaning whea he speaks of the potato which things hive 
now come. When therefore we consider the aharacter of the 
men who hare been denounced or avoided because they main- 
tain certain sentiments, the places when these sen tiniest* 
are said to prevail, the apparent eanaes of their preva- 
lence, and the weapons by which those who profess them have 
been assailed, we confess, that to us what is called ihatred to 
heresy, appears to be opposition to sound criticism, to learn- 
ing, and to Catholicism. It is the blasting and destruction of 
these, whieh we think the authors of the proposition foreeesa- 
siastieal tribunals are aiming at directly if not willingly. Aj- 
mong those who might associate for their formation then 
would be some without doubt who would not be aware of the 
greatness of the power they were assuming, and of the mischief 
which they were about to assist in perpetrating; But it would 
be blind charity indeed to believe, that this plan was only 
blundered upon, by such as were unable to, perceive what 
consequences would result from its execution, and it would be 
against our conviction to profess, that its framers were not 
aware and desirous of some effects, which we should considesr 
as disgraceful to our country, and must injurious to religion*. 
It must necessarily be a fundamental principle with those 
who associate themselves for the purpose of judging of the 
correctness of the religious opinions of others, and for punish- 
ing those who may deviate front their own, that there is ao 
doubt that they themselves are right, both in the opinions they 
entertain, the importance they attach to .them, and the power 
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the; assume is coercing those of other*. They mutt believe 
that they have aiuU view of the auhjeets upon which they 
judge— that.thsy Me them in every direction. They must. 
deny that the prejudices of education, the scenes) with which, 
they have keen conversant, or their occupations in life, eh- 
wmttomm, which affect the judgments of other men in a 
thousand ways, have had any influence upon them. They 
mast suppose that their mind* are perfectly pure, and free 
from any bias, which violent patty feelings, or local attach- 
■eats, whioh deep rooted prejudices, or bitter passions, or 
a mean, yet a* powerful motive as any, interest, might be ex- 
peeled to produce. They must maintain, that in some way 
or another, they have been privileged {without perhaps any 
partieolar efforts on their part) to escape the influence of all 
these mo tires; and that in consequence, by the peculiar cir- 
euiastanueH of the ease, and by an internal consciousness of 
being certainly right, they are, marked oat as the delegates of 
heaven, to judge, and censure, and punish their fellow Christ- 
tisuts for exorcising, that liberty on religious subjects concern- - 
ins; which some of them hare heretofore been, in the habit of 
thinking that they are accountable only to God. Sueh claims 
bnwe been often made, and the plea on which they are usually 
funded by vulgar fanaticism is- that f a special, uuraciUou* 
illumination, which leads into all truth. The writer in the 
Paamplist however founds his claim to the eertainty of being 
right upon his peculiar fairness of mind, and goodness of heart; 
» mind, if we understand him, too fair to yield to any preju- 
dice, and a heart too good to be influenced by any improper, 
motive. It is because his heart is so good, and those of his 
opponents wi corrupt, and their minds so blinded by the god of 
this world, that there are wen differences of opinion between 
hist nsd. -then; for, as he believes, none of the circumstances 
wbieh so much affect men's minds on other subjects can cause 
any innocent variety of sentiment on -topics of religious spee- 
sdation.; When, attempting to answer an objection, that it is 
difficult to determine what heresy is, he, says, that on this 
uMMjitf ^ Tsjereia no necessity for mistake,. To a good heart 
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plnin. ♦ If our gospel be hid, it m bid to them that are 1m*, 
hi whom the god of this world hath Winded toe minds af 
them that believe not' " 

As a fnrther solatia* of the lantediineoity, he add* in I— 
diate eonnexion with what we hare quoted, as follswni "Bsst 
(his knot it est at a stroke. Latitadmarraa p rnw iplea tdtow 
every man a right to interpret scripture for himself, and (af 
tile right It good for any thing.) to rtgulmte Ais statist by thai, 
interpretation. Now, one plain dtty is, ' to rejest> « a mast 
that ii a heretie.' In performing thit daty than, every au- 
thorized tribunal hat a right to Hs own interpretation af 
scripture, and mntt judge ftir iltelf what heresy it." 

We do not profess fully to understand what it meant by easV 
ling the right of private judgment in matters of religion, a lata* 
titdinarian principle) we had thought it had been, profettedly at 
(east, a principle with all prafettasts. Undoubtedly however 
(he writer means at least to express hit dislike to it, for *■ lain 
itudinarian' with him is, without question, an epithet of dis- 
gust. Nor do we wonder that those, who are to eager to con- 
strain to their own standard the opinions of their fellow Ckria. 
ttani, should thus indirectly express their aversion to that 
principle of protestantism to which they dare not openly avast 
their opposition. 

Bat it seems that it is a plain duty, which the seriptnrea 
have made binding upon all Christians in all ages, to " reject" 
an heretie. We shall examine hereafter what the scriptures 
say with regard to thit subject, bnt it may be well here to con. 
aider what it is, which thit writer thinks is incumbent upon 
him and hit fellow laborers, with regard to those whose sp ar 
ions are different from his own. " If yon do not," he says, 
" call private brethren to aeeonnt for heresy,** " you an 
transgressors of as plain precepts as are found hi the bible.*' 
r— " For heresy alone Hymentens and Alexander were deliv- 
ered unto Satan; though nothing worse appears against than*.) 
than an attempt to explain away the doctrine of the resnrree. 
tion," A much more venial thing, we are probably to under- 
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stand, than an attempt to «^.a,wty m» of the doctwost of 
orthodoxy. He tben qnetea the followifla; passage from 8fc. 
Jobs— <«' if thin cine Any mat* you, and bring apt this doc- 
trine, receive bin not into your house, neither hid him U»d 
speed; for he that biddeth bim God speed is a partaker of hw 
»vil deeds."— « This," he says, " the, beloved disciple meant 
*w the chorea in every age;, he expected they would deter- 
mines nod if they mistake the application of the precept, it in 
■ttMir nwn feaJt." It seems then Ant this writer thinks him- 
•oaf not merely privileged, bnt expressly directed by scripture 
to dray to his eppouects the common offices af hospitality, 
•ad civilised life, to .reject . thtm, and at least to cultivate, a 
disposition, if he have net the power, to deliver them over to 
Satan; and all that is to be dene fur the promotion of brotherly 

These are novel duties to us, but if .they are in faet dutiee 
enjoined by oar religion, we ton uw»l endeavour to practise 
them to the extent of ear ability. If Christianity .does indeed 
acquire, that we should thus eondaet ourselves towards those 
■shoes religious opiuwns are different from our own* we have 
s> neneiderabla change to make in our feelings, and habits, but 
•titt it nmst be effweted. We too nuiit bring ourselves to adopt 
a«aorse of eandaet, and a style of language, towards those 
who maintain opinions, which we believe the disgrace of 
Christianity, considerably different from what we have hith- 
erto regarded as aqrreet. 

. There is something so utterly inconsistent, with the spirit 
ef enr religion, in anen, whom it is no want of charity to sup- 
ifeae are not better or wiser than many others, thus coming 
nhvwand, and without modesty or reserve, making claim to pe- 
culiar sanctity and goodness, and peculiar religious illumina- 
tion;, in these who are taught not to judge another man's ser- 
vaat, that asserting a claim to regulate the opinions of their 
fellow. Christians; in men, probably without any peculiar ad- 
vantages from natural talents, or. attentive examination, .pre- 
tending t* deeide so confidently upon questions, with regard, 
(•which the wise and the good hare been so mueh divided; in 
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their perverting the language of scripture to justify a course' 
of conduct, go wholly adverse to that charity, which every 
page of it inculcates; and in their doing oil thie under pre- 
tcnee of a zeal for religion, and the promotion of brotherly 
love; there is something so inconsistent in all this with, the; 
real spirit of Christianity, that we tarn away from the whole 
, spectacle with some feelings sueh no we would not- wise, to. 
hare often excited. 

Our principles are radically opposed to any institution,, 
which would in the least degree repress the moot perfect free- 
dom of examination and dieeuwion, and themest entire liberty 
And safety of professing opinions. It cannot be that then* 
means, whieh on every other subject lead directly to the discern* 
ry and establishment of truth, on the subjects of religion Ehoulafc 
only lead to error. But the institution of anch a tribunal 
as is proposed by the writer in the PauepHst would tend to 
(heck inquiry, destroy the habit and means of criticism, aud> 
bias the judgment. To the existence of this tribunal it is es- 
•BBtUl that A system of dootrines shonkl be agreed upon byt 
those who compose It; and the system of dootrines which in 
thus declared to be the true one, and by whieh all around «r* 
to be judged, n that which it is most clearly the interest: uf 
all, who are within the influence of the tribunal, to adopt. In 
proportion to the power of this body is the influence, which 
is exercised -over the minds of those around to adopt it* ereed, 
other than that which proceeds from fair examination and 
honest conviction. This influence will consist in the desire 
which many wiHfeel to be sharers of the authority whieh in 
assumed, that they may become more important, and may in- ' 
dtilge their ill-will perhaps towards those who distent from 
them in opinion. The fear lest they themselves should he- 
roine objects of its censure, lest they should be denounced, and - 
avoided as heretics, will also affect some; and Mine may he 
induced to yield their reason to their interest, or suffer their 
understanding to be overcome by timidity, on the false and 
peroieions principle, that it is better to believe too much, than 
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too little.< These are the must simple eausfs of on undue 
bias; a«d their, npevati0n.would.be certain and immediate. 

- To- those who are young, and who hare yet to form their- 
religious opinions, the dark shade of thia establishment would 
be fatal. To differ would insure disgrace, and free inquiry 
would be impossible. Their faith would he established in ig- 
norance *&& credulity, and maintained with bigotry propor- 
tioned to the weakness of its foundation?. And eaii it be sop*. 
posed that those who hoveonec asanoiatod sot the purpose* 
proposed, will ever disturb their own minds with examination, 
or teat that faith which they have 0*0111 . to. support, or that 
they will be ready with arguments to answer and convince 
their opponents, when they have assumed that they are infal- 
lible, and their pride is continually gratified by power, and it 
It against the. ded actions of human reason that this power U 
ta be exerted? No. Bigotry, as it is the effect, so it is tho 
•anse^of ignorance, and to suppose. that theological learning 
eenM exist where such power was established, would he con- 
tradictory to reason and experience. We state so extrava. 
aant eonsequeneea; these axe the simplest and most harmless 
ways ia which such an institution would operate)— others 
, will occur to every reflecting mind, which would be the dis- 
tressing and terrible, bat not the less certain fruits of its mo- 
larity and strength. 

The writer in the Faaoplist was aware that objections 
Might be made. He himself states what they probably woOld 
be. Nor does he deny that such consequences as have beta 
here predicted wonld follow from the execution of his designs; 
bat by the use of some passages of the New Testament, which 
We shall mi more particularly notice, he has attempted, as 
we have seen, to throw upon Christianity the disgrace of justi- 
fying such designs, and authorising their consequences. "But 
to call ministers to account for Aervsjr," he says, "is a domination 
Bvercoitseience! an intolerant attempt to ernsh free inquiry! forc- 
ing, men to adopt your explanations of seripture! denying that 
the Bible is. a suflkient rule of faith without humaa creed*! 
foisting technical and scholastic terms into the place of rove- 
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lation! But not ho fast. Do yon not call private brethren to 
unu( for heresy? If mot, yon an tauugraHon of u plain 

- precepts as n.re found in the Rible. ' A msn th*t ii an here- 
bo, after die first and second admonition, reject.' 'For heresy 
alone, Hymenffius and Alexander were ' delivered Unto Satan,' 
■though" nothing wurse appears against them than an attempt to 
eifi lain away taedoetrineoi' Ihe resurrection." . Every person, 
tolerably well .skilled at the interpretation of the Nmr Tea*- 
meat, kno-wS that Ate meaning at present affixed to the words 
heresy and heretic is entirely different from that In which they 

"are used in the scriptures, or by the early Christian writers, and 
the argument whieh is here founded on a false explanation of the 
-language of scripture, might very properly be dismissed with* 
•at further notice, for we cannot expect that those who weait 
«rge it would be benefitted by our eritisison. The Graah 
■word »i ( «*»hnald always he translated in the New T-estament, . 
either as it generally is m our common version, ' sect,' or othv 
erwise, ' party,' bat never * heresy,' and neither this nor «;«!«,-, 
its derivative, has any reference in its primary meaning to 
opinions, good or bad. Nor do they in themselves imply any 
thing praiseworthy or blamable, except as circumstances shall 
give them such meaning.* But by heresy at the pie seat dajr 

* Aigm; is applied in the Acta to the Pharisees (ittgWif T*r 4>agi nuw, 
iv.5.)andtotheSaddueees(iw'(t«« rm XmOttmmt, t. 7.) and ay Epiphani- 
n> to the Jem in the folluwing pawage — E> f» hi rpnii jStCXio «-(«t«v 
Tapur wetm *«=■!>, mi hto *i1t, fime&tW' «w a *r »W» a ) t*As«wr****» m- 
itmc*t,x. t. A. (Respun.adEpiit. Acacii. ct Pauli.Ji.e. la the first book of the 
first tome we twenty tatt («Mf mw) which ire thote of the barbariaua, of the 
Scyiiiiani, the Greeks, and the Jrai. The word aigwif ii nied four times 
in the Septnagint. (Gen. tux. 5. Levit. xxii. 18, »i. 1 Mac. wii. 30.) In two 
of which it means agreement or compact, and in the others relate] to toIud- 
tary oblations. The word occurs in 1 Cor. ii. 19. " For there must'alao beher- 
esiea (aKjuwj) among yon." Here the Greek Father! in general underitand it 
at «ynon ymoin with (he ' drriiions' before mentioned and as signifying the par- 
ties, into which the Corinthians were divided, in eating the Lord'* tapper; 
and this we preaume to be it. true meaning. It 1. thus that Chrysottom en- 
plains it in hit twenty seventh Homily on 1 Corinthians. "AifttrMc fmswSa, 
11 i«wt«; ?.iy*> ™ ( r*f iryfiarm, x\Xm t«s twi B-jjirjt arm iwr— 
in y*f ss»i r»r ttewun fan* mwi ran nutra tw tttm^t, ** rut f *- 
' ?.ot«*bH TMvns, uu *«rT*n*{, *«t w t<w th[ t£« «V>*> iTtiart., 1. c- 
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if mewt opipiou* which are, or which an »appo*ed to ha, oea- 

PUb[tk*i^d^*]bTiKhm)pi»kiD K oFh«Mi«(>FdA»riin, bs* with refc 
■■ m a t to.*** «U*f*wo» Win nvewkoed" — -for that he spafct of the per-* 
tie* cOKarnmg eh* titles, and of this strife and aeparatioo i* mafufeat frees 
what fallow* In a similar manner the pang* ii explained' by Theodore** 
Photins, and Theophylact. (See Snicer'a Theuarua ad verb.] The word* 
of Photlus are — Aigsruf inxvl* It ruf ivyftmrumf <P*.rt, ttti n ji meruit, 
- ' *IUW T»t «*p rai TjmrJiJ**. rl(M{!"TT« y«( « wX*n*t n« trXaWME, 
*a* •inmw «fMtn. Kwtjnt ap. iBaPM*iwii in i ad Cor.p. «»*. * HI 
[th* aftfKjufaj] it aot .here «Mai*c <«" h««w * *w«^ »1«*W » W* ►*» 
of die partiet raepectiug. the tablet. -For the rich, preferring the rich, neglect- 
ed the poor." Cicero oiea tmraii to tignify a ' aect of philosophy,' in the 
third sentence of hii Paradoia. For additional examples of the in of the 
word augurta, aee Wstetein's note on I Cor. xL 19. 

The word transited heresy, in iu original acceptation had no reference to 
■hlnloni and implied no centure; but meant only, 'election,* 'choice,' and thenoe, 
exteef.,' or 'party.' Yet it U e*ideat that at (hefe are case* in which ita a doty to 
e>»tJ*e*^^»a»ta»j«t»l*jt>»«f^ 

a j j s ji a d to nub c am, m a y bo ■ reproachful epithet Tow among ChriMJaW 
at (be time of tha apoatle*, when there were such ample and certain meant of 
obtaining ail necessary direction and information, the exiatence of difference* 
of any kind wai to be aeverely censured. Therefore in Galatiana they are 
lumbered among the works of the flesh. The word heresy in its tcriptttral 
•rase it not to be applied to those diversities *f opinion, which are ansYoadatj'e, 
teonueof the imperfection of human nature. But it is a just nse of it, to »[._ y 
it to thoae divisions in the Christian community, which arc promoted by any> 
hitious men for their own glory, and to the disturbance and injury of other*. 
In the same way may lie MjMtjed how M(m>K obtain* a bad tense, 

tfl— iar*i "-i J wk it v " 1 I — " The radical meaning 

of MJ(m*H ia,oue who choosea,or is fit to choote,(qui digit tel apretctt ad 
riigendwn) and thence it comes to mean otw who embrace* and t upp o rt* a 
aect. (AffaftMr, inqnit Baden*, qui tecum alicaju* unplectitur tt font.) 
Sue Stephens' Thesaurus. It refers to those men who are desirous of promot- 
ing dissensions, the author* of lecti, the leader* of partie*, without reference" 
to the opinions maintained by them, and has a bad tense only a* those partie* 
or Met* an improper and injurion* to tbooe among whom they exist. The 
tjian who huamttly held* peculiar opinioni i* not an (atretic in the acripture 
*j*n*t-of the word) (" Eirare pouum, heretical ewe nolo," said St. Augustine, 
■Isautyerr.bot I will not be an heretic;") hut he who promote* a separation 
front htm, and thus cauea difference and distention in tha church, it an heretic 
See Dr. Campbell' 1 criticism on the words ejftrjf and Wfirutaf in bit Preft»i 
Ka> i*. part 4. » 
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trary to train; audi by heretic, a mai* wfe» aoldsiwch ophtHins, 
however »jncerel£. , Sqch a. difference of signification., be^weaj,, 
the W4rdJtt»ti«hMPeK used, and, the : |W9 «W* a* MSC*1. in> 
Mriptsue, remises the application af the texts: e*Hed in. twj 
PanepKet entirely improper, and evinces either ignorance or 
dishonesty in the writer who makes it. That the tne of the 
first of the tests, and the only one in which the word heretifl 
occurs,!* utterfy anjut.lifia>Xu r aw) thai it eanoft^bi agi&ed & 
en*/, but iluee ii«ut wil&dly, wwa^a^nuM-ttheee-wBrfi 
sincerely beliare what ii r*a% not tnfe,..ia ajmo apparent 
from the verse which follows it — "knowing 1 that he who is 
such is subverted, and sinneth, being condemned of himself. n 

But. although St. Paul in his injunction to Titus bod no, 
reference to those who were ouly incorrect in their opinions, 
Ifd, therefore gives uo t sungort to the, argument. of t|ie, wri-. 
tfi* .» tie P^naplisJ, w? **e far fcoui. deling, thai he ancj 
the other apostle* had a right ta declare epiniaas in>religjm% 
to bo falsa, and to punish these who should taash what waa- 
eontrery to their ran tractions. While (hey fired than went 
judges who could not err; there was an authority not to he; 
disputed. But because we attribute such power to the apostles, 
who were the commissioned teachers of Christianity, who were 
instructed by Jesus Christ, who. were directed by the inspira- 
tion of God, does it follow that we are to admit the claim of in-. 
fallibility in men, who certainly are not divinely commissioned 
teachers. of our. religion, and who may be ignorant, Wli pryac- 
diced,and passionate, a«d wicked? Doe* it follow that we art 
to submit ourselves to a tribunal like that which is proposed, 
-whose members, with so little fitness, would assume such high 
nowera? 

It is indeed to be noticed that hy the very same, and 
stronger arguments than theymjghX employ,, did the. church, of: 
%ine defend her usurpation*. She used the.sam.ei awns by .which, 
freedom is now, attempted, to he enslavedj and there was* 
more plausibility and consistency in her pretences. Her. fifth.- 
lowers did net trust in the opinions ef any bat such as they- 
believed were directed immediately by God; It would MfV- 
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tainly be difficult to say in what respects any thing adduced 
(M defence ef the plan in the Pasoplitt would lose it* force 
when applied af the support ef papal *.afh*ritj; and alas, it 
srenltfalM be difficult to show why aneh pretensions, as art 
urged by men in our own country, should not if unresisted as4 
successful, terminate in the same wicked. and despotic sove- 
reignly, and lead to the same enormities and fatal effects, at 
hare been witnessed in other countries. 

Bntit is proper that we should mention whatever, beside! 
what we have already noticed, is produced in the Paaopiista* 
argument. The writer thus proceeds:—" Heresy, which it 
■aid to he permitted only to make a clear and public distinct 
tion between true and false professors, is numbered among the 
■not abominable works «f the flesh. All this, you may «s.j% 
(profanely enough) 'is the language of the severe and ardent 
Paul. What than xays the charitable and sweet temp* red 
JsfeH, who, it wilt he allowed, had as much love as any mod* 
*BW latitudinamn? What says he? Only read his three epiJi 
ties, aad you will Seed no more to convince you that heresy m 
as decisive a proof of irreligion, and as noticeable by tfa* 
anarch, as auy immorality. At this ah uproar is raised; tha 
cry on every hand is, The council of Tread: onr again! tha 
horrors of the inquisition! a crusade agaismt free inquiry nasi 
the rights tff conscience! I leave the elelaiiaers to settle thW 
dispute of interjection* with Paul and John, And go on to say, 
that if it "iu no tyranny' to discipline private brethren for hete- 
syyMJther in it to deal with ministers'.' What would the objec- 
tors have you do, when ' there shall he false teachers among 
fan, wJio yRlVtLy shall bring in damnable heresies, evm <fc- 
mymg the Lard thai bought them, and faring, upon themselves* 
swift destruction; and -{when) many shall follow their perns* 
<&Mg Vfh.y%,byVmM»afvjhomthevmybJihitkit «vU tf&cen, 
4/P PbrWH ttfc gentle 3obn to answer. What says he? < It 
fhetre *ti»'e l»y unto yon, and bring not this doctrine, reeeiv* 
him norhito y*ur house, neither bid him God speed; for ha 
that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds.' " 
We hftve already sufficiently answered what i» contained in 
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the first sentence of tU extract; the impropriety of the second ■ 
and third we need not illustrate. The principle that ministers 
are a* amenable to human jnd;{f»ent as prwofa Christian*, we 
h&ve bo inclination to deny; it is to the exercise of any human - 
ant&orHy whatever 6b subjects of religion, that ; we object. 
Neither the insinuation nor tho argument contained in tba 
quotation from the Epislle nf St. Peter are of any three* an* 
that from St John has no applicability. Those whom %U 
John addressed had been taught by the apostles themselves, 
and therefore certainly knew what was their doctrine or - 
teaching. For one to maintain any thing opposite to thll was 
to- d*n j the authority of the apostles of Christ, and of course ' 
of .Christ himself. Wo do not consider a direction to these '• 
early converts, ta avoid any connexion with o*e Who might ; 
oo»e amiwg them denying this authority, and endeuTMrtiBg of ^ 
eoarse to seduce them from their religion,- M any rule for' ut 1 
in our eoodset to our fellow Christians. Wade trot consider « 
it a* a direction how we are to treat those who equally with * 
us acknowledge the divine authority of the founder of bar ' 
religion,; and of his epoetins, tmdwbeenly (Mer freer u in ft ■ 
matter of judgment, in th air mode «f interpreting the records ' 
ofjMU religion, record* which, we do nocsay no itfWh ofcora* 
(sob learning, bat no man ef common modesty wfH pretend to - 
he in every part very plain and perspicuous. Those who 
panfemed not that Jems Christ was come in the flesh,* and who 
same among these first Christians for the purpose of making 
converts, to their infidelity, were certainly to be received by 
them in a different manner, from what at the present day we 
ought to receive all those, with whom it is the fundamental 
principle of their religion, that Jesus Christ has come in the 
flesh. 

We will now finish our remarks open the essay in the 
Panoplist. We have thus particularly noticed the claim of itf 
writer to the authority of the scriptures, in support of the plan 
he proposes, because the meaning of the passages which he 
* Seethe context of the passage quoted by the writer in the J'suc- 
J^st, 
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tab quoted in mueh •ntarepreeentod by bint} and although wa 
eaaaet hope te convince men who will argue m be ha* done, wa 
' were unwitting to aeuuieaee, even in appearance, in meh false 
eonatraetiens af thai invaluable boak. We bare not been in- 
duced to make these remarks by any apprehension of the sue- - 
tear of the projeet we have opposed. We behere that then 
is yet tan nweb learning, and Virtue, and (rue religion among 
as, to allow na to fear the establishment af any ecclesiastical 
daarinaiieiH Nor do we expect at all to cheek the exertions 
of those who are desirous to have the power af judging' and 
eonaVninJns their fellow Christians. Bet we wish that the 
elnwMteri *nd designs of seme Men who an among na, who 
ban* eoina before the pablie with' a proposition Me-h as'-we'- 
bare, shows it, should be aaderatoad| - we wiab thatthe friend* - 
aftreligiaa a*»ahi be aware ef the nature af 'fte- 'a t l nnip * * " 
which they have made, and of the badness of that etnse wMeh ' 
inia i wn tbe.anpport *f aaeb ena-tieas, wbieh iito be support- - 
edtry authority and not by peason. ■ Wewould urge all, wan - 
may think ai we do on this subject, to be open in their ts.- ■ 
presMoni of the diiappxebatioi they feel, tab* resolute in ■ 
their opposition to- the fereaela— ata and usurpations wWeh - 
they eetdenaa, aad-to betmUedandvlgorous'in their exertions 
tosn»p*rt|hre*Bj&afmta*aal»lia^«a. • " * 
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CHABACTER OF REV. JOSEPH STEVENS BUCK-. 

MINSTER. 
IT may bo Bseful U endeavour to «oUeet nd embody fie re- ' 
•oBeotiims which I have yet fresh ami vivid tit the character 
of Mr. Bnekmiuster. I have Men htm in different i it nation 8| 
I wa^ 1 •*J hope, >n ««e degree honored with bis A-iemM 
•kip. Itnmy he useful to recall to those who knew him thd 
—M y of whit he was, and to give some impression of it to 
those who knerfbim not. The lift of stoeh a ma* onght wot 
to, and wiH nM pass away, leaving oawy a-momentary track of 
glory behind. Inoaeraspeot what I bave undertaken will bo 
an easy teak. There is nothing esneernihg Mi lift or chaw 
■iter, which mutt net be toMt there in nothing which tfttf 
feettnga of friendahip, or a regard to the interests of vijtnfc 
might make- one wish to conceal. another respects H wiU be 1 
sufficiently difficult. It woukl.be hard indeed to apeak a* Mri 
Baekmhnter, u he would hare spoken of one equally lovedr' 
and rained with himself. 

There is no question that he waa one of the moat eminent 
men whom oar country has ever produced. In my opinion, 
be was, far beyond all rivalshlp, (he moat eminent literary 
man of all those of whom ahe retains only the memory. Yet I' 
any thie of one who waa not a private and retired scholar; but 
who, daring the last seven years of his abort lift, (he died in 
hie twenty eighth year,) waa occupied in ail the many, and 1 ' ' 
sometimes laborious duties of a clergyman hi our metropolis} 
waa accessible to the claims which it may easily be thought ' 
that friends, and acquaintance, and strangers made upon ttte 
society of snoh a man, and was during this whole period brok- 
en in upon by the repeated attacks of that disease, whieh 
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finally put on end to a lift, whose usefulness it had hardly 
been able to interrupt His situation and hit circumstances . 
forbad aim that- laborious diligence, which too often busies 
itself about difficult and useless trifles; bat his mind was al> 
wars vigilant and active, aad quick to- sciae on any new 
thoughts, and to perceive their bearing and connexion; No 
knan better estimated the importance of different objects of at- 
tention, the value of different writers, or judged better what 
works were to be examined, and what to be stadied. He did 
"Hot labor to acquire learning merely for the sake of eshtbit> 
BBg it to the wander of others, bat his studies, were aU for-. 
profit and usefulness. In tl»e tune whkh waa left faint by hit- 
nsaaj interruptions , he had acquired saeh a variety of fcnawl-. 
«dae„that one could hardly convene with him on aay subject 
connected with his profession, or with tbe,bnus*fats of elo- 
ajtnt literature, without having some new ideas engneatedf 
without reaeiving sorae information, of being at leant directed) 
Isarr to obtain R. Qfhutearaing,hielibntry,fomedbyhini»*lfV 
which, for die number of volumes it contained, (between two aatj 
three thousand,)- was perhaps one of the moat valuable ever- 
ealleoted, certainly the most valuable ever posi as wd by an 
individual in our country, was of itself no inconsiderable, 
proof. It was always .open to the use of bisufR-iends, and 
af every. literary man. He was the friend and patron of lite- 
rature among as. There is no mas who knew bins no maa 
of letters in our part of- the country, who doe* not leal how 
mush is lost in losing his judgment, the influence of his ardo*- 
aatd interest, and the hope of heaBnu; hi* expressions «f pleas- 
are aad of praiae., 

His favorite atudy was the interpretation ef the scriptures. 
Ho was of that elaas of Christians, who, while they think, 
thwt the sanctions and duties of our religion, what it teaches, 
ua& what it requires, may he made intelligible to the hujnblest 
raind; yet believe that much thought and ranch learning are 
necessary to understand correctly its earliest records. Ha* 
was on* of those, whe think that the eeriptume, both Jewio* 
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and Christian, are to be understood only through the mat, 
means of elucidation, as are applied to all other writings of 
similar or great antiquity and who consider that peculiar' 
diSeultiei attend their study, from the want of collateral 
sources of information, and from the consequent necessity of 
•joUeetitig ehiefly from the sacred writings themselves, a know- 
ledge of those facta and circumstances, by which, as far aa 
possible,, they are to be illustrated, and .of the language or the 
d'&leet in which they are written. He was acquainted with 
all the best writers on the criticism and interpretation of the 
scriptures, especially those who hare appeared since a new 
and better tera in these studies has commenced, and he was 
familiar with all the most important results of their investiga- 
tion. The attention to these studies, which is prevailing and 
increasing among us, is in no small degree to be attributed to 
his example and influence. He had been appointed, as I have 
formerly mentioned* with, other feelings, to deliver the first- 
course of lectures on the foundation, which has lately been es- 
tablished, for the promotion of the knowledge of the scriptures 
in our university. Now that we have leisure to reeollect all 
that we have lost in his death, it cannot be forgotten with how 
much expectation and interest we looked forward ,to his fill-, 
filling this almoin tment. 

But though no one is more sensible than I am of (he loss,, 
which the literature and theological science of our country 
has sustained in the death of Mr. Buckminster; and though 
all who knew him, and were engaged in the same pursuits 
with him, felt it in its first shock, like the prostration and 
scattering of their hopes and expectations; yet for. myself I 
think that his loss as a minister of religion is greater and more 
irremediable. Of his public discourses, I do not fear speak- 
ing with exaggerated praise, for they were listened to with de- 
light and improvement by men of the highest and those of the 
humblest minds. To listen to them was the indulgence and 
gratification of all our best affections. It was to follow in the 
triumph of religion and virtue. It was to be present while 
• See Repoiitoiy, vol. i. p. 309. 
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those truth* were advancing in all their force, which we most 
desire to see established, and those sentiments making ft eon' 
quest of our own and every heart, which we most desire to 
feel and see prevailing. No one who has ever heard him hat 
forgotten the interest of his manner, or can ever forget that 
he has gazed on the illumination of his countenance. If X 
were to endeavour to give to one, who knew him not, isms 
notion of the general character of his. discourses, I would ask 
him to conceive of the ethereal and dazzling eloquence of 
Edmund Burke, his rich glow of amiable and manly feeling, 
and the various stores of his exuberant imagination employed 
about those subjects whieh are of the highest and moat per- 
manent interest. In doing this I should at least give the 
character of his eloquence. How nearly it approached to that 
of the first orator of the age, mutt be left to the determination 
of other judges, than those to whose minds is continually 
recurring the remembrance of all his virtues and all his ex- 
cellence. But the power of his talents is by no means to be 
estimated by the extent of his reputation. Our literary men 
are few and distant from the rest of the world, and incapable. 
of vindicating for any object of their admiration the praise 
to which^e is justly intitled. If we may trust those how- 
ever who are well capable of judging, and if we may rely 
on the fairness of our own comparison of those sermons wo 
have heard with those we have read, the eloquence of soma 
of our preachers is not inferior to any that may now be found in 
that favored country whieh alone we should acknowledge as 
a rival, and not far below what any country has ever produc- 
ed. And he of whom I speak was, beyond all question, to be 
plaeed in the first rank of those, by whom we have been best 
instructed in truth, and most animated in virtue. 

He considered Christianity at a revelation of our connex- 
ion with God, of our immortality, and of the sanctions of our 
duty. He regarded it as something whieh ought to be at the 
foundation of all our prospects of happiness and all oar princi- 
ple* of conduct. He did not regard it as any thing to be applied 
to. wwi't mind* for the pmrpota of producing temporary excite- 
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meats, and violent irritations of terror, of fervor, or of zeal; 
but ax what ought to be the 1 animating principle of all our af- 
fections and ail our conduct, giving life, and health, and vigor, 
to the whole moral system. It wo* the object therefore of 
many of hi* public discourses, to bring the lives of his hearers 
into habitual subjection to its animating and awful motives,, 
to connect these with those aetions which wr are all of us 
called upon to perform, and to show how they ought to regu- 
late us in those relations in which we are placed to God and 
our fellow-creatures. The object of other of his discourses 
was to enforce the evidences of our religion, especially those 
arising from its internal excellence, and the character of its 
founder, and its first preachers. One of his discourses on the 
character of our Saviour, and some others on those of his 
apostles, are yet vivid in the recollection of many of us. We 
shall not readily forget the impression which he gave us oi' 
their characters, and, if I may be allowed to add it, the im- 
pression which he gave us of his own. In other discourses he 
fulfilled that very important duty of a clergyman, and one of 
those for which he is particularly set apart, the explanation 
of the scriptures. He had, as I have said, in no common de- 
gree the learning requisite for this purpose, and he knew how 
to accommodate this learning to popular use, and to render it 
intelligible to such as were not familiar with theological 
studies. Some at least of those who heard him will probably, 
through life, read the scriptures with other views than they 
would else have done, and with far move intelligence and sat- 
isfaction. 

The great influence which he acquired, and the great good 
which he effected as a clergyman, could have been acquired 
and effected only by one who united his talents and his vir- . 
tues. As it respects that class of the community who are 
somewhat above the common rank, the extentof his loss eannot 
be estimated. By such men, a preacher of even equal genius 
and eloquence with Mr. Buekntinster, bat without the sincerity 
of bis faith, the warmth of his piety, and the irreproachable 
integrity of his life, against which no enmity ever whispered a 
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s uspieion, might be JUtcned to indeed, but only far amusement; 
and by such men, a preacher of even equal virtue and piety, 
but without his commanding strength of intellect, his correct 
views of religion, and his knowledge of human nature and the 
proper modes of address, might be. heard only with endurance. 
Bat no man could pretend to look down on the intellectual 
powers of Mr. Buck minster. No man, from any confidence in 
his own superior discernment, could pretend to regard with 
disrespect what he reverenced, or to think lightly of what he 
made the rule of his life and the foundation of his hopes. 

If I were to mention any virtues as characteristic of Mr. 
Bnekminster, one wonld be that manliness of mind whieh no 
applause broke down into any displays of vanity or affectation, 
which made no sacrifices of honesty or of propriety to acquire 
any man's favor, and whieh impressed all who knew him 
with unconstrained respect. Another would be his forgetful- ' 
ness of self; so that by the frequent attacks of an alarming 
disease, he was never subdued into complaint or despondence. 
He could not but have. looked forward with some of (hose ap- 
. prehensions, which all who knew him felt, but they did not in- 
terrupt his exertions, or destroy his cheerfulness, or diminish 
his interest in the welfare of his friends, and of . all whom he 
had. the power to benefit. 

I have said that he was not insensible to the prospect, that 
he had but a short lime to do good to bis fellow -creatures. 
Few of those who heard him on the day. of the internment of 
Mr. Emerson, which took place but about a year before ha 
himself was carried to the grave, have forgotten the prophetic 
foreboding which escaped him of his own death. That day 
was rendered yet more gloomy by. our witnessing in him the 
symptoms of disease. In his discourse , on that occasion, 
■peaking of his departed brother, he quoted the words of the 
poet:— 

O 'tis wen 
With h'un. But who knows what the coming hour, 
VtaWiu thick darkness, brings for ml- 

We may now use the same language. Who knows what 
awaits us in life, or how soon some friend may fulfil the same 
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«uue» for a», which with Biieh iMOsucietit ability 1 4m endear- 
Miriug tu perform for him? 

There are Ane who with myself can recoiled, as if he 
were yet liriau;, hi* countenance, hi* manner, and the tones 
of fail voice, his accents of welcome, and his unite of benevo- 
lence. There- are others, as well a* myself, in whom (be as- 
Keiutien.ie uetyet broken, that connected the thought of him 
with ever/ plan for the promotion of religion or literature, 
and which led tham at once to dwell on what would be his 
exertions tod hit interest in its promotion, and his pleasure in 
ttf sueeeaa. It is well for our virtue to preset-re the memory 
of the friends we hare lost There is something of brute in- 
sensibility in sugering it lightly to pass away. It eouneeta 
itself with and strengthens all our better feelings and resolu- 
tions. It delivers us from that debasement, which is produced 
' by being con tinually occupied with present object*. It carries 
us haek to the pan, when we knew them, and direct* our 
view to the future, when we shall meet them again; and no 
man can be other than virtuous, who often reviews what has 
been, and often anticipates what is approaching. The 
th ou g ht of those whom we have lest gives ua new .interest in 
«very thing whieh we remember them te have approved, in, 
every good purpose in whieh they were engaged together with 
us, and in every virtue and excellence, whieh their friendship 
promoted; - and it lead* our attention to that world where they 
sow exist, and from which we are parted by so thin a separa- 
tion. With the objects of that world a feeling of reality i* 
eonneoted, when we believe that those exist -there whom we 
have known and loved. There, if we lire so a* to deserve it, we 
•hall again be with them; and he who in life has- suffered the 
pais ef separation from bat a few such men as Mr. Buek- 
nunster, may, when his life shall terminate, have more ami 
4*M»r friend* to meet, than those he leave* behind. 

I havb wished to preserve the two following testimonies 
of respect to the memory of Mr. Buck minster, whieh are per* 
luna leas known, than seme ethers. If beside this reason,»ny 
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private feeling ef regard or esteem have indneed M# tlkefe 
selection, it is not necessary to offer it nu erase. The 
first is from the valedictory oration, delivered at tin last 
commencement of omr university, by Mr. Charles Efot, a 
member of the class who then eooiareneed Master* of Arte. 
The mention of Mr. Budtiainatw, awl an alrasian to the 
late Br. Eekley and Mr. Emerson were introduced in an ad' 
dress to the Governor of the commonwealth, and theOrersaen 
of the college, of whose body they were members. 

" Tibi, [gubernatori,] etaociis, et cunttoriUus, bene ftorenti* 
tevi litteraram sit gmidium. Vosdectrince hnjuiee sedis eteon- 
servateres et Hteeenatea estete. Bed dum to* aapicio, non 
sedes vacates nrarte lagebo? Simeon non est— Josephui ruor- 
tflua est — et Benjamin quoque eripitur. Heu magna las bos-. 
tea abest! Ille abest, qui quondam nee temere nee timide in 
omni pro litteris ant religions inter primes iiicessit! Certe - 
mnnent qui bona et grandia volant agere et agent— eed shiest 
alter Buck minster? Gloria nobis fuitl Ingens inter- nm 
emieait] Nobis manent desideriam, et memeria, et exempluai ■ 
ejus: et restat etiam, at, cum ille ereptns est, amisitia et eon- 
iiliis aretiuB conjungeremnr, et pro viribis nostris omnium bo- ' 
us supplere e 



Thk other passage which I shall give is from a discourse > 
of the Rev. Mr. Cobnan, before the Humane Society of Mas- . 
aaahnsetts. It was delivered on the dayof Mi. Bnokminster's 
death. Mr. Colman had arrived in Boston without hearing ' 
of his illness, and was about to visit him, when he was met 
with the news that he was dying. 

In the following extract he is addressing the members of > 
the society:— . 

" The time hv fast hastening, when death, from which we - 
are so kindly solicitous to save ethers, shall seize upon us. 
This day, nay this hour, witnesses his awful ravages. This day 
fcaa he robbed us of asheloved friend and brother; a highly val. 
oedjahia^yi-espeetedofficerof year institution* aniuiportanj 
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and powerful auxiliary to the came of humanity an J religion. 
The tongue of the eloquent is mute. The eye, which beamed 
with eeltttial benignity, is sealed; and the flame of genins, of 
le*tti«i5 and of piety, that has blazed bo splendidly among us, 
has left, the earth, to mingle with those lights, which adorn 
with immortal brightness the heavenly regions. How interest- 
ing and glorious is the path, by which the righteous ascend 
to God!" 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The editor has been f stored by a friend with the following e: 
' " r, on the subject of I " 
and — a gentleman of 
o be proud. £d.J ■ 

1 have delayed writing until now that, when I wrote, I might 
have somewhat wherewith to entertain you. On my arrival, 
(it being summer) I found nearly all the galleries shut; none 
heing accessible excepting Mr. West's, and Lawrence and Bee- 
chy's: Turner's still remains closed; so that I have not had 
an opportunity to ascertain whether the high 'opinion, which 
I formerly entertained of him, ought to be confirmed or not. 
Ton will, no doubt, be pleased to hear that I found a very 
great and general improvement, among the English artists; 
or rather more property speaking, in the English school; for 
■ueh I think the 'distinctiveness and merits of their works 
will entitle them to be called, in spite of the sneers of their 
continental rivals. I know not whether they are conscious of 
any change in themselves; but to me, who have been so long 
absent, it appears to have been great; and, perhaps, should 
they even be sensible of it, they might still be in the dark as ' 
to its cause. As every revolution m taste is gradual, and pro- 
duced by slow and intermittent causes, it will always he diffi- 
cult to ascertain precisely how, or when it began. I' think 
however, that the change I allude to, the effect of which is a 
higher finish and correctness, might have been in some meas- 
ure accelerated, if not occasioned, by the* happy efforts of one 
or two new artists, who successfully combined the Acre indis- 
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pensable requisites of colour and efTeet, with the qualifies 
abovementioned. Whether this be trae or not, it 1 is certain 
that " unmeaning blots and random flourishes" are no longer 
allowed (o pass for masterly execution, or as intended decays 
foe the imagination of' the spectator. The subterfuge, of 
thrusting a hand into a waistcoat pocket, or drowning a leg 
in shadow, like other juggling tricks, being once detected, is 
no longer admired; nay, such is the change, that however 
once despotic their dominion, the arbitrary reign of octagonal 
eyes and quadrangular noses has at length given way to the 
legitimate claims of the curves of nature. In short, they seem 
to have begun to think with lord Chesterfield, that " whatev- 
er is worth doing at alt, is worth doing weU; M and to super- 
sede the necessity of sacrificing subordinates, by learning how 
to paint them. 

It is unnecessary to observe, that the preceding observa- 
tions do not apply to Mr. West; he not having had any of theft 
defects to overcome, which have hitherto ciia meter i zed the 
'-English artists. But I think you will be as much surprised, 
as pleased, to hear that, notwithstanding his advanced age, 
Ms improvement also has been such, as would have excited mjr 
astonishment, even-inone just entering on the prime of life; and 
the more so, as it is in a part of the art, in which his defi- 
ciency- was once considered by some too great to be atoned for ■ 
by his other excellencies: I need not add that I speak of col- 
oring. Whatever may have been his defect in this respect 
formerly, (though I think eves in this, he had never sufficient 
credit allowed him,) he cannot now be charged with " spoil- 
ing his fine compositions with inharmonious colors." Nay, 
he ranks, in my opinion, decidedly as the first eolorist liv- 
ing. . I think I hear you say, ' eredat Judseus Apella, non ego.' 
But if you have faith in my judgment, it is even so. I will 
not say that he is always equal, or that every thing he now 
produces entitles him to this praise. Perhaps it may not be 
expected of human nature. But I will venture to say, that I 
could select from some of his late, works, what bo artist alive ■ 
has equalled. I will .mention one pioluxeiu particular, in 
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which is a sup id, (about the size of a child twelve years old) 
» female figure, and several other mailer eupids; the Sesh of 
which approaches nearer to nature, than that of any other 
modern artist. 

As it is not my business to write an essay, bnt a letter, I 
si all not trauhle myself about ita connexion; contenting my- 
self with noting down as it occurs any thing relating to the 
art or artists, which I think may amnio yon. The increase 
of knowledge produces a two told effect; to enhance the value 
of some things, and to diminish that of others. I felt the first 
upon revisiting the gallery of Mr. West; and I could not 
avoid something of the last upon reentering that of Lawrence, 
I left England with a high opinion of his skill in drawing) ■ 
with inch however, I must confess, I have not returned. His 
heads, indeed, are all well drawn, and, what the French would, 
call, admirably modelled. His bands too, with some excep- 
tions, are equally intitled to praise. But he has one defect, 
which no goad draughtsman would betray) his heads are nev- 
er properly planted on their shoulders; I allude to hisfemales. 
As to hit coloring, though it is not offensive, it is yet very far 
Asm nature. Still, with all his defects, he is a painter of 
■great merit) the vivacity and elegance of his attitudes could 
never emanate from a vulgar and ordinary mind, 

Bnt of all those artists, who have risen suddenly and early 
into notice, I know no one that seems more likely to hold his 
ground than Wilkie. As his pictures are generally the fruits 
of daily observations on life, they will always carry with 
them that successive novelty which is the best fuel to reputa- 
tion. He has been compared bath to Teaien and Hogarth) 
hut he is as unlike either, as they are to each other. With 
respect to Tenters, Wilkie is greatly his superior in every 
thing, excepting the general tone of color. By the way I 
acknowledge no very great veneration for Teniers. If figures 
that convey no distinct ideas of a particular individual, may 
he said to possess character, he has that in abundance; if not, 
(which is the ease), he has- nana: and if we da not allow him 
character, we cannot grant him humor. Yet may not humor 
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he in circumstance, or incident? lint era there be m without 
pretension; a group of old men smoking, adrunken boor, or a 
bagpiper surrounded by |a "g fc; "g clowns and country weneher, 
making the sum of his histories. His principle merit, as I 
observed before, consists in the general tone of his pictures; 
though from that, to judge rigidly, some deduction might be 
made; inasmuch as it is too often produced at the expense of 
the local color;— for instance, knowing that a certain pro- 
portion and disposition of white, blue, grey, brown, and red, 
kept transparent by working them over a dun ground, will 
make a silver tone, he seldom scruples to substitute for the 
proper hues of objects, either of those colors, according as 
it may be wanted in the places they occupy. Yon may cen- 
sure me, perhaps, for not noticing his handling; but I have 
purposely omitted it, because I would not confound the means 
with the end. Whenever he discovers it as the necessary cause 
of a true effect, as in kettles, wooden stools, earthen' ware, 
vegetables, and other objects of still'ltfe, I think it justly in- 
titled to praise) bat when, as sometimes happens, it not only 
not conduce* to a more perfect- representation, bat changes 
the substance and character of objects, it becomes a lie, and' 
should be valued accordingly; ' 

As I cannot be suspected of envying a man who has been 
dead nearly two eestaries, I have thus spoken of Teniers with- 
out reserve. I shall alio stand acquitted, at least in your 
opinion, of seeking importance, by discovering flaws in a long 
established reputation. 

After the above observations, I should be unjust to Wilkie, 
to compare .him with Teniers. As to the resemblance, which 
some have discovered in his style, to that of Hogarth, I con- 
fess my inability to perceive it The great excellence of Ho- 
garth, is wit. and satire; in which, if he does not stand alone,. 
he ts at least too preeminent to have a competitor. Consider- 
ed merely as an artist, a. handler ot paint, he is much below 
many of the. ordinary painters of his country; but it is an a 
philosopher, deeply read in the affections of men, and as a 
poet, qualified to comment on, and by die most vivid imagery ' 
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to illustrate - them, thai this extraordinary man should be view- 
ed. That Hogarth himself was not unaware of his superior 
endowments, appears evident from the disdain, with, which h« 
treated the opinion, that he was a caricaturist. Neither da 1 
think there is more justness in the nut ion, that he wu&ncnv 
painter of manners; for, whatever the subject, I do not think 
we shall find either the dress, air, or attitude of his figures 
bearing any allnsion, by, their prominence, to any particular 
age or mode of society; oh the contrary; though encumbered 
with the fantastic costume of his day, his characters are yet 
so completely independent of it, as to meet na like familiar 
personages of our present times. In this he resembles Shak- 
speare — who may be said rather to hare imbedicd the affec- 
tions, than to have drawn the portraits of men. Most 
other painters and poets think it sufficient to hare frond some 
haeident or story, which shall famish a aertain quantity and) 
variety of expression to render it interesting; giving them- 
selves very little concern as to the fitness of the persons, o* 
whom it is to be bestowed. Bat in Hogarth and Shakspcare, 
the story is snbordinate, and seems rather to he created by, 
than tor the personages, who are never ordinary men, select- 
ed by chance, and operated upon, as if by incidental occur- 
rence: but distinct individuals, that show by ibeir pkysifigno- 
■micei expression a predisposed aptness to -the occasion; ami 
emotions as modified by the separate habit uses of their na- 
tures. 

Having already stated that I cannot perceive a resemblance 
in Willrie to Hogarth, it would be idle to institute a compari- 
son between them. It may not he amiss, however, since they 
hmx been compared, to shew why I think them unlike; which 
nitty be satisfactorily done by simply stating, the ends at which 
-they aim. The object of Hogarth is to instruct and reform; 
sf Wilkie to delight and amuse. The mode of Hogarth is, by 
embodying vice and folly, to call forth in a visible shape the 
evil spirits that hirk in the bosoms of men, and corrupt the 
parity of their hearts: Hence his characters am. sueh as will. 
In all ages, remain irwMd/u*aeh*r,e*l!ongasmnnlOTd ihsttl 
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be subject to the same passions; in as much as they are in a, 
two-fold eapaeity both tie " rem," and the representation of 
the (Ain£. The pictures of Wilkie, being the Traits of obser- 
vation, delight ne by a just representation of some am using 
occurrence; gome scene, if not actually taken from life, at 
least such as from its eongruity seems to us likely to hare oc- 
curred. Now the admirable manner in which he tells his 
story, with its effects, as produced, in the various expressions 
•f his figures, by their justness illustrating that particular 
story, is that in which I conceive to consist his chief excel* 
lence. And though his expressions cannot properly be called 
physiognomical, they are yet so just to the occasion, as to sat- 
isfy the spectator. That he has humor eannot be denied, but 
it is perhaps rather the humor of incident than of character; 
in other words, growing more ont of situation, than of the 
"via eomica" of pkysignomy. I wish you to note here that I 
speak of him generally, or according to the usual character of 
his style; for I have seen exceptions in one or two of his pie- 
tores, that would sot even dishonor the philosophical creation 
of Hogarth. I could, for instance, point out two: one a- sot in 
his "village fair;" in which the physiognomical propensity to 
drunkenness is so powerful, that you eonld swear, not only 
bus father, but his father's father's father, for five generations, 
had been all druiikards; in short that he was a sot by predes- 
tination: the other is a footman, who is waiting upon bis mas- 
ter's tennants, feasting in the servants' hall (an indulgence 
usually granted them on rent days). He is in the aet of drawing 
a eork, the bottle fixed between his knees; and, by the undis- 
guised grimace produced on his countenance by the exertion, 
betrays the superlative contempt, in which he holds the eom- 
f any he is serving. No one eonld mistake in this figure that 
innate vulgarity, whieh measures its insolence to hjferiore^by 
the proportion of its meanness to superiors. 

Lest 1 should be in danger of exceeding the usual limits 
of a letter, I will close this sketch of Wilkie, by a few re- 
marks on his execution. As I have given the preference to 
Teajers for the general tone, M.I must grant Wilkk the «t. 
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farivr i t j* far-tire nut part, j» indrndaoJ color; his. stiJl Ufa 
is equally good, as U alse (if that signified anj thing) his 
handling; and if he ia not excellent in tone, it may be said in 
hia praise thai he never sacrifices the local color in attempt* 
to attain it But -I find . myself unwittingly entering into a 
comparison, which I had profesaed to avoid. In a word 
therefore, to earn up bji merits, though I cannot allow him to 
he bow a good eolorist, in the strict sense of the word, yet, 
from hia rapid improvement in general, he teems fairly to 
promise soon to become one; in the mean time that, for his 
drawing, expression, and composition, he U justly entitled to 
ranhr among -the' first artists of fats day. 

I could wish here to add some account of Turner; but tin 
length of the ' preceding remarks obliges me to dofer it to my 
next. " 



ANALECTA. 

Extracts from Ben. Burgogne's account of his expedition. , 
Arrxa hia retarn to England, Gen.. Bnrgoyne published an 
account of his expedition in this country for the purpose of 
hit own justification.* A considerable part of the volume 
is occupied by the Evidence which was laid before the House ■ 
of Commons. From bis " Review of the, Evidence," we gire 
the following extract; which we think will be interesting to 
many of our readers. 



• The title of this work is as follows:— "A state of the expedition, 
from Canada, as bad before the Howe of Commons, by Lleutenant-Gen- 
eral Burgoyno, and verified by evidence; with a collection of authentic 
documents, sod an addition of many circumstances which were prevented 
from appearing before the House by the prorogation of Parliament. 
Written and collected by himself, and dedicated to the officers of the 
army he commanded." The second edition was published in 1730. It 
baa beewne a scarce book. 
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"Besibm the continuation ofdiffiedtie&aadgenei*! fhsigM* 
this day* was remarkable far a. circumstance of private distress 
too peculiar and affecting to be* omitted. The ejrcHOMtance 
to whieh I allude is Lady 1 lasriiit Ackland's passage through 
the enemy's anny, to attend her wounded husband, then their ■ 
prisoner. 

" The progress of this lady with; the army could hardly bo. 
thought abruptly or superfluously iojrodueed, were it only- so, 
for the purpose of authenticating a wonderful story. It would . 
exhibit, if well delineated, an interesting picture- of the spirit* 
the enterprize, and the distress of romance, realized, and regu- 
lated upon the chaste and sober principles of rational love and 
aonnnbial duty. 

" But I beg leave to observe besides, that it has direct refer . 
reaee to my subject, to shew what the luxuries were, with which 
(as the world has been taught to believe) the army was encum- 
bered; what were the accommodations prepared for the two 
thousand womta that are gravely supposed, in the cross exam- 
ination, to have followed with the baggage. An idea so pre- 
posterous, as well as false, would haye been a fitter subject for 
derision than refutation, hut that it was maliciously intend- 
ed; not, I am confident, by the member who asked the ques- 
tions, but by the persons who imposed upon him,' to effect by 
prejudice what they despaired of effecting by fact. Not con- , 
lent with cavilling at our pretensions of having fought hard, 
they would, not allow the army even the claim upon the good- 
nature of the nation, of having fared hard for its service. 

" I shall however consider part of this story as so far un- 
connected with the immediate business I was- upon (pursuing 
the line of evidence upon the retreat to Saratoga) as to give it 
in the margin. It may well stand by itself) and I venture to 
punk that this one example of patience, suffering, and forti- 
tude, will be permitted to pass without censure or obloquy.t 

[** Lady Harriet Aekland had accompanied her husband 
to Canada in the beginning of the year 1776. In the course 

• The ninth of October, 1777. 

t What was given in the margin is here placed in the text between 
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of that campaign she had traversed a vast space of country, in 
different extremities of season, and with difficulties that an 
European traveller will not easily conceive, to attend him, u 
a poor hot at Chamblee, upon his sick bed. 

" In the opening of the campaign of 1777 she wil re- 
trained from offering herself to a share of the fatigue and 
hazard expected before Tieonderoga, by the positive injunc- 
tions of her husband. ' The day after the conquest of that 
place, he was badly wounded, and she crossed the Lata 
Cham pi a in to join him. 

" As soon as he recovered, Lady Harriet proceeded to fol- 
low his fortunes through the campaign, and at Fort Edward, 
or at the next camp, she acquired a two-wheel tumbril, which 
had been constructed by the artificers of the artillery, some- 
thing similar to the carriage used for the mail upon the great 
roads of England. Major Aekland commanded the British 
grenadiers, which were attached to general Fraser*s corps; 
and consequently were always the most advanced post of the 
army. Theif situations were often so alert, that no person 
'slept out of their eloaths. In one of these situations a tent, 
In which the Major and Lady Harriet were asleep suddenly 
look fire. An orderly sergeant of grenadiers, with great haz- 
ard of suffocation, dragged out the first person he caught hold 
of. It proved to be the Major. It happened, that in (he 
same instant she had, unknowing What she did, and perhaps 
not perfectly awake, providentially made her escape, by 
creeping under the walls of the back part of the tent. The 
first object she saw, upon the recovery of her senses, was the 
Major on the other side, and in the same instant again in the 
fire, in search of her. The sergeant again saved him, but not 
without the Major being very severely burned in his face and 
different parts of the body. Every thing they had with them 
in the tent was consumed. 

„ M This accident happened a rittle before the army passed 
the Hudson river. It neither altered the resolution: nor the 
cheerfulness of Lady Harriet; and die continued her progress, 
a partaker of the fatigues of the advanced corps. The next 
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eall Upon her fuHitude was of a different nature, and mora 
distressful, as of longer suspense. On the march of the nine- 
teenth, t&a grenadiers being liable to action at every step, she 
had been directed by the Major to follow the route of the ar- 
tillery and baggage, which was not exposed. At the time the 
Action began she found herself near a small uninhabited hut, 
where she alighted. When it was found the aetion was be- 
earning general and bloody, the surgeons of the hospital took 
possession of the same place, as the most convenient for the 
first care of the wounded. Thus was this lady in hearing of 
one continued (ire of cannon and musketry, for four hours to- 
gether, with the presumption, from the post of her husband at 
the head of the grenadiers, that he was in the most exposed 
p«st of the action. She had three female companions, the 
Bwoness af Reidesel, and the wives of two British officers, 
Major Harnage and Lieutenant Reynell; but in the event 
their presence served but little for comfort. Major Harnage 
Was soon brought to the surgeons, very badly wounded; and a 
fettle time after came inteUigence.that Lieutenant Reynell was 
«h»t dead. Imagination will want no helps to figure the state, 
of the whole group. 

" From the date of that action to the seventh of October, 
Lady Harriet, with her usual serenity, stood prepared for new 
trials! . and it was her let that their severity increased with 
their numbers. She was. again exposed to the hearing of the 
whole aetion, and at last received the shock of her individual 
misfortune, mixed with the intelligence, of the general calam- 
ity, the troops were defeated, and Major Aekland, desperate- 
ly wounded, was a prisoner. 

u The day of the eighth was passed by Lady Harriet and 
her companions in common anxiety, not a tent, nor a shed be- 
ing standing, except what belonged to the hospital, their ref- 
sige was among the wounded and the dying.] 

"When the army was upon the point of moving after the 
halt described, I received a message from Lady Harriet, sub- 
mitting to my decision a proposal (and expressing an earnest 
solicitude to execute it, if not interfering with my designs) of 
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passing to the vamp Of the enemy, and requesting General 
Gates's permission to attend her hatband. 

" Though I was ready to believe (for I had experienced) 
that patience and fortitude, in a supreme degree, were to be 
found, as well as every other virtue, under the most tender 
forms j I was astonished at this proposal. After so long an 
agitation of spirits, exhausted not only for want of rest, but 
absolutely want of food, drenched in rains for twelve hours 
together, that a woman should be capable of soeh an under- 
taking as delivering herself to the enemy, probably in the 
night, and uncertain of what hands she might first fall into, 
appeared an effort above human nature. The assistance I was 
enabled to give was small indeed; I had not even a cup of 
wine to offer her; but I was told she had found from some 
kind and fortunate hand, a little rum and dirty water. All I 
eould furnish to her was an open boat and a few lines, written 
upon dirty wet paper, to General Gates, recommending her to 
his protection. 

" Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain to the artillery (the same 
gentleman who had officiated so signally at General Fraser's 
funeral), readily undertook to accompany her, and with one fe- 
male servant, and the Major's valet -de-chamh re (who had a 
baH whieh he had received in the late action then in Lis 
shoulder) she rowed down the river to meet the enemy. -But 
her distresses were not yet to end. The night was advanced 
before the boat reached the enemy's out-posts, and the sentinel 
would not let it pass, nor even come on shore. In vain Mr. 
Brudenell offered the flag of truce, and represented the state 
of the extraordinary passenger. The guard, apprehensive of 
treachery, and punctilious to their orders, threatened to fire in- 
to the boat if it stirred before day-light. Her anxiety and 
suffering were thus pro true ted through seven or eight dark and 
cold hours; and her reflections upon that first reception eould 
sot give her very encouraging ideas of the treatment she was 
afterwards to expect. . But it is due to justice at the eloae of 
this adventure to say, that she was received and ay 
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ad by General Gate* with all the humanity And respect that 
her rank, her merits, and her fortunes deserved. 

"Let suofc as are affeeted by these circumstances of alarm, 
hardship, and danger, recollect that the subject of them was a 
woman) of the mest tender and delicate frame; of the gentlest 
■innncra; habituated to all the soft elegances, and refined en- 
joyments, that attend high birth and fortune; and far advanc- 
ed in a state in which the tender cares, always due to the sex, 
become indispensably necessary. Her mind alone was formed 
far sueh trials." 



Prom Gen. Bnrgoyne's M Review of the Evidence" we ex-' 
tract likewise the following account of the funeral of Gen. 
Fraser. The first part of it is striking and solemn. 

" About snn set the corpse of General Eraser was brought 
up the hill, attended only by the officers who had lived in his 
family. To arrive at the redoubt, it passed within view 'of 
the greatest part of both armies.' General Phillips, General 
Reidesel, and myself, who were standing together, were struck 
with the humility of the procession: They who were ignorant 
that privacy had been requested, might construe it neglect. 
We could neither endure that reflection, nor indeed restrain 
our natural propensity to pay our last attention to his remains. 
The eirenmstanees that ensued cannot be better described 
than they have been by different witnesses. The incessant 
cannonade daring the solemnity; the steady attitude and un- 
altered voice with which the chaplain officiated, though fre- 
quently covered with dust, whieh the shot threw upon all 
■ides' of him; the mute, but expressive mixture of sensibility 
and' indignation upon every countenance: these objects will 
remain to the tasfaf life upon the minds of every man who 
wsvs- present. The growing duskiness added to the scenery* 
and the whole marked a eharaeter of that juncture that would 
' make one of the finest subjects for the pencil of a master that 
the field ever exhibited.— To the canvass and to the faithful 
.page of a more important historian, gallant friend! I consign 
IS 
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thy memory. There may thy talents, thy manly virtues, their 
progress and their period, find due distinction; and long may 
they stir?ivt>; — long after the frail record of my pen shall be 
forgotten." 

a I never," says Lient. Col. Kingston, in his evidence, 
after giving an account of the scene similar to the above, " X 
never saw so affecting a sight." And this simple expression 
•f remembered feeling eomes with mora foree to our minds, 
than the somewhat too ambitious conclusion of the preceding 
extract. It ought to be mentioned, in justice to our countrymen, 
that the Earl of Harrington, in his evidence, gives it as hi* 
opinion that the firing was accidental, and "proceeded from 
the enemy's seeing a number of people together." 



Front Gilbert Wakefield. 
a jisE not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And one of 
them shall not fall on the ground without your Father. But 
the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 

" Which," says G. Wakefield, " shall we pronounce the 
mure predominant feature in this striking picture of the Su- 
preme Being— the affection of the Parent, or the power of the 
Creator?-— Ami what less, suffer me to ask, what less could 
Otter such glad and awful tidings to mankind, than a voice 
from the oracle of the sanctuary, the bosom of God himself? 

** 'God,' says Newton, 'is all eye, and ear, and sense.' 
But this prince of philosophers, this glory, not of our nation 
only, bat our species, refined his notions of the divinity from 
the favorite volume of his meditations; that volume which had 
declared, that a sparrow, nay, even a hair of the head couM 
uotfaU to the ground without vibrating through the remotest 
earner of God's creation." 
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REVIEW. 

Nee vera bx sine sorte date, sine judiee, scdes.— Virg. 

ARTICLE 4. 

Qtological and Wineralogictd Papers. 
In the following review we shall notice several papers on the 
geology and mineralogy of our country, which have appeared 
in the transactions of different societies. We had hoped to 
preface these notices with some general account of the state 
of those sciences in our country, hut we have not been able to . 
collect the requisite information to make such an account eom- 
jilete. These studies have attracted considerable attention 
among us. Our country has been explored by different mine- 
ralogists, particularly by Mr. Maelnre. 'According to him, its 
geology is peculiarly simple; and there is not that confusion 
and intermixture of different rocks, which is to be observed in 
almost every part of Europe.* He has given it as his opin- 
ion, that in a few years, the geology of the New continent will 
be better understood than that or the olil.f Lectures on the 
sciences of which we are speaking are regularly delivered in 
Boston and Philadelphia, and at Columbia, Yale, Harvard, 

• La variite - confuse ct fatigante des diverse) rochea dans presque 
tout lea parties de 1* Europe, ou j' ai occasion dc les examiner, lasse la 
patience, et met en defaut tootes conjectures; au lien que but ce conti- 
nent-ci, on peut raisonner a friar!, et conclure, sans grand risque At 
trompcr, qu' en tel et tel lieu, telle* et telles rochei se trouverant- [Let- 
ter to J. C. Delam&heric, upon the geology of the United Statu, pub- 
lished in the Journal de Physique, vol. 69, p. 201.] 

| Je aula cependant portf i entire dans ce moment, que sous peu A' 
anneet nous aureus une connoisance plus complete de la geologie de ee 
continent, que voua n*en avea de cell* du continent de 1' Europe. Sett 
l*acr,*c. m above, p. 303. 
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and Bowdoin colleges, and probably at some others. Cabinets 
of minerals of considerable value have been collected in dif- 
ferent places. That of Harvard University contains a num- 
ber of rare and valuable specimens, the gifts of Dr. Lettsom 
of London, and of the National Convention of France. A- 
valuable cabinet is likewise the property of Yale college, and 
colonel Gibbs has lately deposited in that seminary a very 
rich collection, the original cost of which, to the European 
proprietor, is said to have been four thousand pounds sterling. 
There is also a cabinet at Bow do in college, which has many 
specimens of our native minerals, and which has lately bees 
enriched by a collection made in France, and arranged partly 
under the inspection of the Abbe Haiiy, formerly the property 
»f the late Mr. Bowdoin of Boston. Numerous other cabi- 
net* of various value, both public and private, are to be found 
in different parts of the country. A valuable Mineralogical 
Journal has been commenced by Dr. Bruce of New York, and 
we hope will be continued. From this, and from the Medical 
Repository, and perhaps from some other works, as well as 
from the papers which we are about to notice, various infor- 
mation may be collected respecting the geology and mineral- 
ogy of our country, - „ 



MEMOIRS OP THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 

JW». XXm. Mineralogical observations made in the environs 
of Boston, $c. ■ By S. Godon. 
Several considerations render this an interesting paper. 
The observations indeed embrace but a small extent of terri- 
tory, the environs of Boston. But M, Godon very pertinently 
remarks in the [introduction, that " these local observations 
become even worthy of general attention, when we consider 
that from the insulated descriptions of several parts of the) 
earth, we may expect in time an universal mineralogical map, 
which will afford in some measure, under a single point of 
view, a representation of all the (mineral) riches in the world." 
By limiting the extensive views, expressed in the furegoing 
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remark, we shall probably be able to form a more correct es- 
timate of the value of communications, similar to the one un- 
der consideration. We may then say, that a few such local 
observations combined will enable us to prepare a mineralogi- 
cal map of Massachusetts; a few more will give ns a similar 
view of New England; and thus, without being discouraged 
by the magnitude of the undertaking, we shall almost, insensi- 
bly attain to a miners logical map of the United States. This 
paper has also a local interest, from being f hc.firal. publication . 
of mineralogies! observations in this state; and with the au- 
thor we are inclined to anticipate, that these observations will 
be extended by the citizens of Massachusetts, " whose in- 
creasing taste for mineralogy presages a nourishing period for 
this science." 

For the present state of mincralogical knowledge in this 
vicinity, we believe the public are under no inconsiderable 
obligations to M. Godon. He has excited a spirit of minc- 
ralogical research by his pnblic lectures, and by communicat- 
ing somewhat of his own ardor and accuracy of observation. 

In the true spirit of a practical mineralogist, whose chief 
object, in the present state of the science, is to accumulate 
facts, M. Godon expresses his fears of leaning to any geological 
system so far, as to permit his observations to be thereby in- 
fluenced. If at any time be ventures to offer a hypothetical 
remark, it is expressed with great modesty and diffidence. 
We wish these good feelings had been able to shield him from 
a very dangerous attack of that epidemic among system mak- 
ers; a disposition to invent new names. M. Godon appear? 
to be impressed with the idea, that the peculiar aspect of cer- 
tain rocks in this country renders a change of nomenclature 
necessary. We differ from him in believing the proposed 
changes both unnecessary and perplexing to the student. But, 
granting the existence of numerous imperfections in the pres- 
ent nomenclature of rocks, wc are by no means ready to ad- 
mit the propriety of introducing changes, in the present state 
of the science, nnless absolutely necessary. Observations are 
daily accumulating} and our knowledge, or rather opinions, must 
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vary with increasing facts. If this liberty of unceasing change 
ia names be talented, our lilt of lynonyma, already too long, 
will become insupportable. When new substances are discer- 
ned, it is certainly necessary to make additions to the nomen- 
clature; bat when the progress of discovery meets only new 
varieties of substances, already known, which may render tha 
received name imperfect, we think the interest of the sci- 
ence requires, that these new varieties should stand under the 
received name, and that description rather than the fabrication 
of new words should he the present remedy. 

The changes, which M. Godou has proposed, appear to no 
unnecessary, because no new specie* or sort of rock is describ- 
ed. It must here be remarked, thai the word species cannot 
be applied to aggregated minerals in so rigorous a sense 
as to simple minerals. It is true. M. Oodon may have 
observed in some particular species of rock well known, an 
aeeidental ingredient or variety of aggregation, somewhat 
uncommon hi that kind of rock. Bnt surely the aeeidental 
occurrence of any simple mineral ia an aggregate cannot enti- 
tle that aggregate to a new name. If every imperfection or 
casual variety observed in aggregate minerals is to claim and" 
receive a new name, the nomenclature will become endless. 
Those, who have made some progress in the science, will be- 
come discouraged; and the pupil will turn back at the threah- 
hold, Bnt we must proceed to a brief analysis of the paper. 

After a short introduction, the writer gives ns 'Definition* 
and preliminary explanations*' in which some of the proposes! 
Yhftnget of nomenclature are mentioned. Then follow notices 
of alluvial deposits and waters. With the exception of a few 
alluvial deposits of sand and clay, the environs of Boston, and 
indeed the greater part of Massachusetts, are entirely primi- 
tive. " The country is not mountainous, but its surface is 
largely and often deeply undulated. The springs, which arise 
from the most derated part of the ground, often unite in ha-' 
ions, sometimes surrounded by hills, and form, a mnititntla of 
ponds, which contribute to the embellish roent of the landscape." 
Host of the waters, -which issue in springs at the ■nriuee tf 
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the ground, are impregnated with, siiuys foreign principle; as 
carbonic -acid, the carbonates of lime and iron, sulphate qf 
magnesia, &c. To the proportion of clay, existing in the al- 
luvjUU soil, on whieh Boston is built, the inhabitants of that, 
to.wu are indebted for the goodness of their waters. Thi* 
elay prevents the infiltration of sea-water. 

. The variety of minerals in the vicinity of Boston, though 
not Burners us, is interesting. The first mineral described it 
the amphibi'toiil. We axe now to say 
Amphiboloid of Godeu. 
Roche Amphiholique' of Haiiy. 
Grunstein, Graustein of Werner. 

Are we uncharitable in believing that the above list of sr- 
aeayuia of Godon, and Haiiy, and Werner discloses one pow- 
erful motive, which influenced M. God on to introduce his, 
changes in nomenclature? Amphiboloid is thus defined: "an 
aggregation, moat frequently of amphibole and felspar, admit- 
ting in its composition quartz, epidote, talc, mica, and almost al- 
ways sulphurated iron. Amphibole (hornblende) which charac- 
terizes this rock, is supposed to bt the predominant substance.'? 
Now this is precisely the same rock, whieh others have deserib- , 
ei under the names of amphibolic rock and greenstone. They 
also say, that it occasionally admits in Us. composition foreign 
substances, as above nun tioned. Whence then the necessity o£ 
a new noma? Amphiboloid is distributed by M. Godon into no>. 
sots than eight' or nine, different species; and all these specific 
distinctions are founded on the variable size or peculiar arrejige- 
ment of the ingredients, or on the accidental intrusion of some ■ 
braign body. 

The first species is the common amphiboloid. 

The aecend is the granitic amphiboloid. Ibis has receiv- 
ed its specific name from being -"■ perfectly analogous- to the 
black granite of the Italians." The two elements present ir- 
regular black and white spots; and the stone is susceptible of 
a good polish. * 

The third apecies is the trappine amphiboloid; because it 
resembles the trap of the Swedes. The felspar and ainptu- 
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bole (liprnblende) are so Headed, lliat it is diffiqult to distin- 
guish them. 

The fourth is the porphyritie amphiboloid. This arise* 
from the intermixture of large, crystal* of felspar in any of 
the ether species of amphiboloid. 

The fifth species is the cpidotic amphiboloid. M. Godon 
seems to think epidote eharaeteristie of the amphibeloids of 
this country. But amphiboloid (Roche amphibolique) contain- 
ing epidote has beeu obserred ia the Lvirc-Iiiferieure, and the 
Jsere, two departments of France, and probably iu other parts 
of Ihe eastern continent. (See Journal aes Mines, Noa. 116, 
and 125.) This speiies of amphiboloid forms a very hand- 
some stone, of a dark green color, susceptible of a good pol- 
ish, and often resembles the Egyptian basalt, employed by the 
ancients in making busts and statues. This species is some- 
times porphyritie, and is then analogous- to the porjido ptftle 
antico— ophites of the Greeks. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth species are the quarlzese, 
micaeeous, and talcous amphiboloid a, because they. rcapee live- 
ly contain quartz, mica, or tale. 

The amphiboloid passes into the next mineral described, 
which is the 

Felsparoid of Godon. 
Roche Felspathiqiie of Haiiy. 
Sjenit of Werner. 

The felsparoid M. Godon divides into bur species; the 
common, the quartzose, the cpidotic, and the granitic Ac- 
cording to the principles, by which amphiboloid and felsparoid 
are subdivided into species, we see not why granite, contain- 
ing garnets, or schorl, should not constitute two distinct spe- 
cies, denominated gamitie granite, and sckorUus granite. . In 
this way a fine family of granites might be ushered in tof. exis- 
tence in a few hours. 

Felsparoid passes into petrosilei} a rock, which, though 
usually described as a simple mineral, M. Godon is inclined 
to class among aggregates. He supposes the simple minerals, 
which compose it, may exist in a state of such tenuity, as to 
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be inviamle'to (he eye. Petrosiiex he divide* into simple and' 
porphyritic; and the simple into several species, one of which 

'He call's novueular, and remarks that it is sometimes exactly 
analagous to the Turkey-stone, and that "this part of Mas- 
sachusetts could supply the whole United States with this 
kind of mineral, which is sold at a pretty high price in com* 
merce."* Much confusion has", been introduced into, mineral- 
■ "S7 by the term petrosiiex; and it is really diffleolt to' dte-. 
•ermine what minerals some writers intend to inclnde under 

* lb We are not prepared to speak with much' certainty con- 
cerning the minerals, whidl M. Godon denominates petrosiiex, 
never having seen all their varieties. He remarks that '■ most 
of the different varieties of petrosiiex known are found in 
Massachusetts, and possess an intimate analogy with the 1 
M^patfi porpfeyre and klingstein porphyre of Werner." If 
Bf. Godon has found the klingstein porphyre of Werner in a 
primitive' soil, it Is an important fact; as the disciples of Wer- 
ner pertinaciously insist, that this belongs to secondary rocks, 
or' the fitetz trap formation, as they call it. Petrosiiex passes 
into argilloid (clay slate of Werner). A specimen of this M. 
Godon analyzed, and found in it small quantities of soda and 
mitisll 

The next mineral deseribed, M. Godon calls waeke,- and 
gives for a synonyme (waeke, Werner). It is thus defined:— 
" A conglutination of orbicular, elliptical, and sometimes an- 
golar kernels or nodules of all sizes, commonly of the same 
mature* as the primordial rocks above mentioned, particularly 
Msparoid, petrosiiex, argilloid, and quartz." These nodules 
» have sometimes more than a foot diameter. Sometimes the 
kernels present an uniform and progressive size down to that 
of Bedstone." 

M. Godon has certainly confounded the waeke and gran- 
wn aka of Werner. Waeke is a simple mineral, homogeneous 
is appearance; whereas the foregoing description applies tol- 
erably well to grau-wacke. This is certainly a remarkable 

" Some of our readers may not know that the Turkey stone, is 
used as a. whetstone. 
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Ad interesting mineral. M. Oedon heiiftvei it 4 primitive- 
rock. He considers " the freshness of the substance*, whieht 
form the elements of it* kernels, when thb internal part of 
it is opened, and their rapid decomposition, when in contact 
with air and water," sufficient eridenee, that it has net been 
" formed by a onion of the fragments of primordial rocks, 
rounded by friction, transported and deposited by waters, and 
joined or soldered together by a secondary operation." If it 
be a true grau-wacke, it cannot be primitive. M. Gedan say* 
it corresponds to the podding of Valenrne, described by Sana* 
sure: The ruck of Vatersme hewerer is certainly net pjrias- 
i'tive, bnt transition, being formed from the fragments ef prisa* 
itive rocks.* We hope this rack will receive farther atten- 
tion, with a view to ascertain whether it* nodule* be united by 
any cement, whether it be i (ratified, Ste. The result of a suf- 
ficient examination, we have no doubt, will determine that ft 
is not gran-waeke, or, if it be, that H is not a primitive rock. 
The last mineral described i» amygdaloid. " This reek 
It analogous to the toads ten e of the English. When of great 
compactness,, it is susceptible of a fine polish." 

Thus we find ampbiboloid, felspereid, petrosilex, argiUoid, 
wacke, (gran-waeke) and amygdaloid embrace the principal 
reeks, found in the environs of Boston. ■ la conelasien, AC Go- 
don remarks, that the environs ef Boston include almost every 
■tone, which had celebrity among the people of Asia, Greeew, 
and Italy. Few of the metals are here found. "But some 
other substances found here may be employed in society} one 
mineral, which mayreplace the Turkey-stone; another feMorite 
earth], which may be used in painting; and a *et of reek*, sus- 
ceptible of an high polish, fit for elegant ornaments, and which 
may even form articles of export, when seme process efsMttlng 
and polishing them in a large and cheap way shall be lonnd." 
* On dolt regarder aussi comme de veritables grail-wattes, ces pou- 
dingues form is de dlbHs de rochet prhottivea, que 1'oti r en c on t re daw 
plusieurs endroits de Is chaino des Alps, et priacipalentsnt pris de Ve- 
larsMe, sax environs du Hoot Blanc, ou le calibre Dowusuk cu » ob- 
scsi I de* w| *ss s enecme* an couches watiwdes, de pre* de dome centa 
toises d' deration. [VoyczMin. de Brachsnt. Tom. ii. p. 590.] 
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In trie tabular view, affixed to. Una paper, we observe thf) 
wv»*d* SKKxrfcy, gtwtg 1 , gemot. 



■ PttllAlllCLVHri THATOFACTIOWS. 

JVo. XL VI. Jh Jccoawi of the Freestone Quarries on tJte 
Potomac* fc. By B. S. Lotrobe. 

• Mi. Latkobe. iiformi ui, that it was bis intention, to offer 
to die society arteries ef geological papen «n tic state of Vir- 
gin*, The execution ef tail has been delayed and partly 
defeated, bythe legs of a eelleetion «f minerals, intended aa 
illustrations. Ha is even now under the necessity of commu- 
nicating his auaereJogieal observations in the form of uncon- 
nected, papers. These, papers, he informs us, " will contain 
the facta eolleciiVely, proving beyond doubt, that a line, drawn 
aUn*g tbc-f(dl» of oar rivers, is tlie aneient line of our sea 
coast, from New York to the southwest; as it still is from 
Mew York to the northeastward, and that the water of the 
ocean rose, perpendicularly, at least oae hundred and.twentf 
Jeet higher along the ancient coast, than it rises along onr 
present coast," ... 

The present Memoir describes the quarries of freestone, 
(saBdataae ~] situated on the Potomac and Rappahannoc ri v- 
em; from the former of which was quarried the stone, em- 
ndeyed in constructing the public buildings at Washington. 
/This range of sandstone commences on the west side of the 
Potomac, not far from Mount Vernon, where the river bends 
to the southwest} and, following the direction of the river, till 
it again bends to the eastward, passes under the ridge, which 
separates the Potomac and Rappahannoc, crosses the latter 
river, and extends about two miles westward ef it. 

Mr. Latrobe takes occasion, we do not however see what, 
to introduce the following uotei " The courses of X. 40° B. 
nndS. fta* G. farm a spherical angle, at which, withoccasioor 
■J, but never very great variation, the two principal pUnes-af 
.rhnttboldal crystallization, not only of our reeks of tvaay 
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1 dfse riptwc — grapila, slate, marble, limestone, watka, ami of 
all thou numerous and ambiguous geaen.wf jeeke, lying is. 
character, between & distinct granite «a one side, .and b«a)D- 
geneouB basaltcs on the other, intersect each other, but which 
decide the position.— I had almost ventured to say the crystal- 
lization of the constituent parte of the globe, front the equar. 
tor to the pole, and from the Mississippi at least to the At- 
lantic. On inspection of any map of North America, espe- 
cially if drawn on Mereator's principle, this fact is erident 
ta.the wye.'* , If the foregoing note reajly noiceal any intpor*. 
tant tnithi, wehope Mr. J,&lrobe will give aa explanation of itj 
Ibr we confess ourselves utterly unable at present to cemyre- 
hend a single sentence. ...... 

The component parts of this sandstone . are principally 
■and, which is most commonly sharp; clay, usually in no- 
dules; pebbles of quartz, granite, &*.; pyrites; iron ore in 
nodules; and carbonated wood. The clay and the iron are, 
troublesome ingredients, and very much diminish the. rai- 
se of the stone. Its colon are white and brown of different 
shades. Sp. Grav. when dry, about &00O. . t 

This stone does by no means appear to ns well adap&d 
for a building stone, although it has been employed for ouch, 
important purposes. Its power of absorbing moisture is very, 
considerable. In one experiment a cubic foot of this stoso B 
absorbed twenty one pounds of water in twenty four hoars. , 
The stone is of course constantly changing if dimensional .,- 
expanding or contracting according to the ever-changing state. , 
of the atmosphere. Mr. Latrobe says, "window and door,., 
selles, [sills J which are confined at both ends, and .free in the , 
middle, generally break, and the fissure opens and shuts al- 
ternately, to the amount, when open, of one tenth of an iwaV, , 
in a block of six feet." This expansion is somewhat counter* .. 
•cted by the superincumbent weight of the walls of a heavy 
hnSdingj but even here, if the block be at liberty at one end, 
the joints of the work open and shut according to the stats of 
the weather. This roek often crumbles, in consequence of 
«a«re exposure to the *qn and air; especially if rajndry dried, 
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after being taken- from the quarry* Blocks hat* been qnarV 
tied, weighing two hnndred and forty 'ton*. Worn certain pe- 
wB arJtiCT in the appearance of the stratilkation, Mr.LatntnV 
is induced to believe, tkat the wind has been the agent in ae- 
Mimulxtrog the sand, which, becoming indurated, forma the 
■tone here described. 



PHILADELPHIA 1 

AbvL. Observations to serve for tta Minerategicul Map of- 
the State of Maryland. By & Shdon. 
The observations contained in this paper relate to that' 
portion of the state of Maryland, situated between Baltimore 
and the city of Washington, This tract is remarkably bar- 
ren in vegetable productions, and uninteresting to the mine- 
ralogist, except as forming a part of that vast alluvial deposit, 
extending on the sea coast from Long Island to the Mississip- 
pi".' The oniy mineral here found, is a ferruginous sandstone, 
forming a stratum from six lines to a tout or more in thick- 
ness. 

'■ "Washington city is built on the alluvial land; but Rock 
CVeeK, which separates this capital from Georgetown, ap- 
pears to present the boundary line between the primitive and 
alluvial soil.** Above Rock Creek, on the eastern bank of 
the Potomac, the primitive soil appears in gneiss and green* 
stime. In the bed of the Potomac are found fragments of a 
very singular mineral, brought down by the waters. M. Gro- 
an* describee ft as ** an amygdaloid of a dark color, including 
gttnales of a substance sometimes white, sometimes of a fine 
msfe-eolor. In the centre of these globules, another substance, 
of a flbrons teitare, and of a fine green color, often occurs. 
Thts substance seems to be epido'te. These several sub- 
stances are disposed in the rock in a very elegant n 
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PHILAHEl-PHt* TRANSACTIONS. 

ip. BgW.Muiun. 
■ Distisctivx lines between geology and mineralogy, as 
different branches, have become perfectly well defined. A1- ; 
though a successful pursuit of geological inquiries necessarily 
presupposes an acquaintance with mineralogy, yet the poises-* ■ 
■ton «f a very considerable share of mineralogieal knowledge 
may be obtained without any attention to geology. We her* 
employ the term geology in its modern signification. Its re-' 
searches are confined to the earthy crust, which envelopes our 
globe. It observes the various aggregate minerals, which g» 
to compose this crest, their extent, position, direction, stratifi- 
cation, relative situation, and relative heights or supposition: 
It regards classes or formations of rocks of the same sort* 
without descending to notice, except for some occasional pur- 
pose, the various minerals, which may be disseminated in 

It is but a Short time since the just and universally receives! 
rales of philosophy have been applied in exploring Die mine- 
ral kingdom. -No one seems to have thought of establishing a 
system by induction from observation. Theories either pre- 
ceded observation, or the theorist remained satisfied with the 
labors of the closet, and the sportiveness of his own imagina- 
tion. But within a few years the attention of philosophers 
has been devoted to the observation and accumulation of geo>- 
logical fftcts. In this, as it has been in other branches of sci- 
ence, theories will be offered the public before a sufficient 
number of facts have been collected. " But it is perhaps true, 
that systems, if only partially correct, are on the whole not 
without their advantages in the infancy of any science. They 
stimulate to inquiry, whether with design to support or oppose. 
The only evil to be apprehended from premature systems 
arises from the undue bias, which they may produce on the 
mind, while observing facta. 

Mr. Macrons, the author of this paper, is one of the mast 
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indefatigable geologist! of the present dayj and we hope this 
ii liut the first frails of his geological inqniries. Mr. Madura 
hu repeatedly examined ike soil of the UnitedStntes in nearly 
its whole extent He- ha* also inspected many of the mora in- 
teresting mineral distnets in Europe, where he is mi em- 
pjajed in completing hU observations. 

. Our attention will be devoted chiefly to die author's mods 
«f observing, and an abstract of the present state of oar knowl- 
edge, of the geology of the United States. To complete our 
intended view of Mr. Maelure's geological researches in th* 
United States we shall he under the necessity of making some 
use of another paper, published by the aatue author, and rela- 
ifse to the same subject.* 

Mr. Maelure has adoped the nomenclature of Werner, for 
which, he assigns two reasons. " 1st, Because it is the most 
perfect and extensive in- its general outlines, adly, The «a- 
tnre, and relative situation of the minerals in the United States, 
srhiehareeertavoly the must extensive of any field yet examined) 
may perhaps be found to be the most correct elucidation of thn 
§&neral exactitude of that theory, as respects the relative po- 
sition of the diifflreat series of rocks." Mr. Madura dees by 
no means appear attached to any favorite system, no? t» pamese 
a servile regard for any master. He thin writes. ''In adopt* 
ins; the nomenclature of Werner I do not mean to enter into 
the origin or first creation of the different substances, or into 
the nature jor properties of the agents, which may hav* subse- 
quently modified or changed the appearance and form of those 
substances; I am equally ignorant of the relative periods of 
Mme, jp which those modifications or changes may have taken 
{daee. All thp.t.1 mean by a formation is a mass of substances, 
whether adhesive, as rocks; or separate, as sand and gravel} 
uniform and similar in their structure and relative position, 
ocennvrng extensive ranges, with few or no interpolations of 
the rocks, belonging to another series, class, or formation." 

„ In his geological inquiries Mr. Maelure has not proceeded, 

• Suite ties observations sor la Geologfe de» £tats-Unl* servant ft 
V.«ssjties£k*Mla Is Carts sidsjiaan ■ fnftanojim the Jowwuifc-ph^quei 
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as is muI in «lb«:,bran«lM»-*Csai«Me,JinB.tkt«bk«mtinv 
snUeelbui, and arrangement of particulars to the fomatiow 
•^seaemluuuuauvrlun. Ho has net selected a. lianta* 
■Artioa.of the, earth's tmahaey w iam taly aeac aia e a VtfccMtwris sm i 

tasks, whioh then, present themselves, the —^wt of 
their component. parts, thai* varica* accidental ehw a g es, &»; 
aad. then, by anihiiiing many of tie**. limited- pertaone, en- 
deavoured, to deduce general fiicts and- content; lews, ttwth* 
«tte» baud, he. has Just attempted tw<di&asa*e- the uutlhtee,ta* 
traCQ.the Untto, which separate the principal chimes rf rocks,' 
and. to mark their situatieu Mid relative eaten*, 3*-4ei eg she* 
however, the deieraunnlien of tho different sects of racks, ecu 
braced in each formation, has been sobjwt*£U> §eae*nl. prin- 
ciples, previously eatalilished and admitted. To adapt, that 
inswrtafl mode, ha wi induced- by the following www. Ftrst, 
is proceeding, from the. inmate examination of partieeiars tM 
general fart*, the immense variety ef racks, and the narpcv 
cejttihle gr&detian, by which they pass into eaah other, neees- 
■aril? produce, annate and tedium description Ve«areee» 
would be necessary to describe the different reeks found' wiehv 
hi a, wall BrieMt af soroe.priautiye- awBMtwai a, and ta daaai h 
the changes., which the same rocks present, while passrn*, s 
little to the right or, heft. But to trace, the exterior limit* eniy- 
of MjflaasMt formations or classes of reeks, a law pages are- 
sufficient, and. enable the reader fully to wtdenteae) their rel- 
atina situations. Secondly, when smaJl portions of the earth V- 
surfate are. thus luieately eternised, the observer emu hardly 1 
avoid filming a. system, which, though perfectly wed s jma misa V 
to tot territory under eianainatieu, is totally inapplicable to 
other district*. This difficulty arises entirely from a want off 
gcacc&l views. 

. We co lifts* we were at first somewhat alarmed at the eeev ; 
sequences, which might result from this enphileeopfaieal made- 
of proceeding. And we are still «f opinion, that it matt be 
admitted under aartain limitations; If it be employe* merely 
for the purpose of obtaining, genes*! views, preparatory to a 
mere nuniUeiuveriigatioB, we thtofc.il decidedly u dy aatag i-e— . 
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When drScreat and extensive strata internet each other) 
When the stratification, is broken aid discontinued; when' e'er* 
tain portion* of a format inn are fciaeeessible; when saperinefoii- 
bent strata have bocsme disintegrated by the gradual action of 
fcir and mniature, or rennmd by the feree of torrent! or rivers, 
thereby produeine; eonfsiie* of strata in consequence of pre* 
■eating aft. arateial arrangement, we (hint a general view* 
previously acquired, will save mnelf vexation and Fruitless la- 
bar. 1b tbii way else anomalies either ia composition or ar- 
mutgetmtnt wilt be more easily determined. But in the hand* 
ef » g neea g n T t let* persev*#hig, and loss ardent, than Mr. Mae* 
hire, we should apprehend that the liberty of dealing in general 
view* weadtfc terminate is a series- of superficial observationsj 
aid a «sumtesa theory. 

After atat gaaerai Femarfc*,- on the structure, Mr. Mac 
lave describes -the- boundaries, extent, and relative situation of 
the fear g«u»d fanuatioaa of poets, as' fbuncV in' the Unite* 
States; the alluvial, primitive, transition and secondary for- 
anatiamr. The reader is orach aa listed, in the description by 
thfe ssMrlagic at chart, annexed to this paper; in which nhe'ftuf' 
aanwementioned farmwtiehs are delineated is different colors. ' 

9un» samaras' masses of the United States'ure character.* 
heed by lbs great extent, anifermrty of structure and regMlarrv 
ty nf-str&tifi nation of individual for mation*. Thus magnet! a 
traer ore, which we find in Fruneonia, New Hampshire, aeea- 
sjenmBj makes its appearance? aa hi the vicinity «f tPhilffps- 
tewny on the Hudson, and at Bingwaod, New Jersey, with tins 
anas* direction of stratification, till it disappears near Black- 
wa^aaj - a raaoe of nearly -three handred miles. A formation* 
*f rasl sandstone extends, with hut few intervals, from thtf 
Cenneetieut to the Rappahannoe. Several other similar m> 
stances might be cited. No volcanic productions hare been, 
fenarl east of the Mississippi. 

The great alluvial formation commence* wish -Lang Isl- 
and,* and on the southeast is bounded by the ocean* to tfe* 

• Mr. Mariwe has delimited th= nwrawtthstf of Long Isltiul si 
artsaiiinvjaattha sanshsna hatf aaunisl. Da Mtteatl of Hew YortdmC - 
a paper in the thitd number of Brucs's Mineralogies! Journal, on the ge- 
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Mississippi. Its interior boundary is marked by a line from 
near Amboy, passing by Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Predricksburg, Richmond, Smithfield in North 
Carolina, Augusta on Savannah river, Fort Hawkins on Oek- 
mulgee river, Hawk ine town on Flint river, and thence a little 
south of west across the Alibama and Tombigbee rivers to the 
Mississippi, a little below the Natchez. Concerning the' riv- 
ers of the United States, which empty into the Atlantic Mr. 
Maelure remarks thus: " Tide water in all the riven from 
the Mississippi to the Roanoke stops at a distance from thirty 
to one hundred and twenty miles short of the western limits 
of the alluvial; from the Appomattox to the Delaware, the. 
tide penetrates through the alluvial, and is only stopped by 
(he primitive ridge. The Hudson is the only river in the U- 
liited States where the. tide pmrtes through the alluvia], prim- 
itive, transition, and into the secondary; in all die northern 
and eastern rivers, the tide runs a small distance-only into thte 
primitive formation." 

The next formation, proceeding from the ocean toward tbw 
lakes, is the primitive. To the eastward of the Hudson tbw 
■oil is, with a few exceptions, entirely primitive, and on onto 
tide is washed, by the sen. This formation diminishes hi 
width, while passing through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, ami 
Maryland; hot in Virginia it very much enlarges its breadth. 
Westward of the Hudson, its visible boundary on the southeast 
is the aforementioned alluvial deposit; hot it undoubtedly ex- 
tends more or less under tile alluvial. Its northwestern 
Boundary is marked by a line, whieh eommenees* to the east- 
ward of Lake Champlain, and about twenty five miles west- 
ward of Connecticut river; thence passes near Stoekbridge; 
and a little to the eastward of Ponghkeeptle; skirts the high- 

■ ology of Long Island; in which he assigns reasons for believing nearly 
the «Wt of Long Island to be alluvial. He thinks the only primitive 
Strata are at Hurlgate, forming; a mere margin of the shore for four or 

• The northeastern extremity of the United States, including the 
greater part of the District of Maine, has not yet been examined. 
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lands; crosses the Hudson at Fhillipshurg; passes near Sparta 
in New Jersey; a little to the eastward of E as town on the 
Delaware, and of Reading on the Schuylkill; joins the Bine 
Ridge not far from Middleton un the Susquehannah, and con- 
tinues with it to M ago thy Gap; thence near Austinville, in a 
southwest direction, until it meets the alluvial near the Ali- 
bama rii er. The strata of this primitive range vary in di- 
rection from N. and S. to N. E. and S. W. and almost uni- 
versally dip to the S. E. at an angle of more than 45 s . 

Northwest of the primitive lies the transition formation, 
.extending from a little to the eastward of Lake C ham plain,. . 
to near the Alibama riven *nd in general from twenty to forty 
miles in breadth. The direction of the strata is the same, a* 
in the primitive; bnt it dips to the northwest: usually at an 
angle less than 45°. In addition to limestone, grau-waeke, 
&C. usually found in this formation, Mr. Maclure informs us, 
that it contains many rocks, not hitherto named or described. 

Northwest of the transition lies the secondary formation, 
.extending from the Hudson to the Mississippi* and from the 
transition. formation just mentioned to the lakes. Mr. Maclure , 
. thinks there is good reason for believing that this formation 
extends westward of the Mississippi nearly to the foot of the 
Stony Mountains. If this be the case, we have here a secon- 
dary deposit, covering an extent of surface of about 1500 by 
. 1200 miles; equal, if not superior in extent to any hitherto, 
observed. 

Such is a general view of the fonr grand formations of 
rocks, which form the surface of the United States. We have 
not room to notice a few exceptions, in which transition or 
aeeondary rucks are found within the limits given 'to the prim- 
itive formation; nor to describe the different kinds of rocks, 
which compose each of these extensive- general formations. 

We cannot forbear to notice the Very careless punctuation 
and division of sentences, which appear in this paper. On* 
would suppose it, in many places, a mere transcript of the 
author's travelling notes, rather than a memoir, prepared by 
their assistance. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COSSIF.CTlCt'T ACADEMY. 

Ufa. IV. Sketch of the Mineralogy of the tqwn qf jW-flfltJW. 
. ' * By Il.8iU.iman. 

When the attention of philosophers is tndiseriini!mte)y v 
directed to all the objects of general science, there n no rea- 
son to expect any very important results. To effect maun, 
Boino particular department, of knowledge mast -he selected) 
gome definite object must confine the attention. Bat, when 
there is no decided preponderance in favor of any particular 
objeet of research, the mind will remain qnietiyglaneing'froM 
ope objeet to another, as casually presented t» view, tittocona 
external motive excite to increased activity. It was -therefor* 
a, very useful and expedient measure of the Connecticut Acade- 
my to stimulate and direct inquiry by proposing ««e«tion» and 
defining objeets of research. This paper is in answer to ana 
of these questions. ■ 

While communicating the valuable observations, * 
In this paper, we must avail ourselves of additional t 
tion, relative to the same minerals, contained in a seeand pa- 
per, recently read before the Connecticut Academy by Profes- 
sor Silliman, and published in the third number of Dr. BmteoV 
- Hineralogieal Journal. 

The city of New-Haven is situated on the -southern side- of 
a plain, whose mean diameter is about aj.or % mtleev This - 
plain is entirely alluvial; and has, within the memory of gen- 
tlemen now living, encroached en the waters of the harbor. 
It is composed of siliceous sand and gravel in strata newly 
parallel. This sand, whieh varies in site front • pehhsB- of 
an inrh w two in diameter to that of a grain, has arisen from 
Ike disintegration of the surrounding high land, and been eea> ■' 
vejed by the waters to its present, deposse, Flistt, -jasper, 
agate, sappare (cyanite), Ace. are oeeasionajly (band nx it. 
The only rock formation, whieh exists in this plain, is * fri- 
able sandstone, composed of the same materials, mi thc- l sws) 
wvoA. 

This plain is surrounded, qa nli sides, eieepMng tk*e.*»*t 
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8. W. where It meets the miter, by a circular range of bills, 
rising in two instances U a very considerable altitude. This 
range of hills is composed principally of secondary greenstone* 
reposing on red sandstone, which is very coarse, approaching 
in some instances to a conglomerate or pudding atone. To 
this greenstone Professor HiUiman applies the names of basalt, 
ear whin, in the paper under review; but in the other paper, 
above referred to, correctly denominates it secondary greenstone, 
Northeast and northwest From the city of New-Haven two 
perpendicular precipices exhibit the naked rock. These have 
neeeived the names of cast and west rack, of wide h the former 
ia alto at foar hundred and .fifty feet^iigh. The front of these 
precipices exhibits an assemblage of columns, generally as- 
•wnmg a prismatic form, variable however in the number of 
sides. The columns are usually perpendicular} bnt in some 
instances are very much inclined; " a remarkable instance of 
which occurs at the junction of the Hartford and Cheshire 
turnpike roads, where the columns do not form an angle of 
umm than 8° «r W with the horizon, and rest upon a stratum 
afteiMitime, having the same inclination in degree and di- 
rection." Horizontal seams intersect these colums; whence re- 
sult the columnar fragments, into which this rock either spon- 
taneously falls, or may be broken. At the foot of the precipices 
lie masses of broken columns, precipitated by the freezing of 
water? which had penetrated their numerous seams and rents. 
Professor Silliman speaks of a compact whin or greenstone 
lying southeast of the east rook. We are not certain, whether 
hy the epithet compact he intends to distinguish this from cot- ' 
•tSMMV greenstone. We however take the liberty of referring 
hum to»p«ssage in «' Willi am s' Natural History of the Mineral 
Kingdom, 7 ' with regard to basalt or whin; as it may he useful 
to obse rve , whether the same remark will apply to the green- 
stone of Now Haven. 

. «-1he basaltine reek," says Mr. Williams, " is to bo ' 
J u dged lof and denominated from it! quality, and color, and 
component parts, and not only Aram the figure, it sometimes as- 
tame*, w*Uh is merely accidental, arising from situation, 
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mere than from the quality -of the stone. It is frequently 
found (orated into globous, spherical, and other figures, as welt 
U the columnar; bat always, where it now is, and we have 
good ruin to suppose, that it always was expesed'to the 
external air. Wherever we trace a stratum of basal teg under 
the cover of other incumbent reeks, it is not then formed into 
any regular figure. Wherever we eut through it in sinking 
coal-pits, we do not find it regularly formed. Wherever th* 
free of a regularly formed basaltine rock ii quarried away, 
until it gees under other incumbent rocks, we soon lose tha 
angular figures, and an uniform face of a roek comes in with- 
out the least appearance 1 of a prisuiatical, globous, or any other 
regular figure." We do not know, that any of the greenstone 
in the vicinity of New-Haven is covered by other roelu; hut 
it may he the case in some parts ef this secondary formation. 

The exterior surface of this greenstone is reddish brown, 
*risiug from the oxidation ef the iron it contains. This stone 
is fusible into a blaekiah glass; and is exceedingly useful as a 
building stone, from its regularity of form. It contains several 
simple mineral*; among these are the sulphurets of iron, and 
copper, prehnite, and zeolite. 

The hilb of New-Haven Professor Silliman considers th* 
commencement ef several VUges of greenstone, which extend 
into the interior of New-England, showing themselves in pre- 
cipices at Meant Tom, and Mount Holyoke, near Northamp- 
ton, Mass. He also notices the remarkable resemblance of 
the greenstone around New-Haven to the rock of Salisbury 
Craig, Scotland. The latter also rests on red sandstone. 

Leaving the west-rock, and proceeding through- West-Ha- 
ven near to the Derby turnpike, a new rock presents itself, 
to which the Professor finds it difficult to apply a suitable 
same. He thus describes it: "lie color is bluish, inclining; 
to white, its fracture hackly, its hardness is such, that it may 
be scratched even by the nail. Its structure is schistose, the 
huninss are often variously contorted, and .frequently striated 
with laminae ef quartz, and sometimes of mica, so that in ma- 
ny places itseay beonlkdmisa«.ioMB«BMUt*,UBdfx*l»iJt*#e»PJ 
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ffcel tt may ' generally be denominated magnesian sehistns;' 
Sometimes ii inclines towards argillaceous ' schwtus, &e.** 
Same additional information respecting this lehistun ii given 
BBin the second paper above-mentioned. Towards Weet'Ha- 
ven village this slate is intermediate between argillaeions and 
ehlorite slate, and at the beach below West Haven, It is deci- 
dedly chlorite slate. This latter state, which rnia into the 
sea at West Haven beach, abounds with minute crystals of 
magnetic iron ore. The slate is easily disintegrated, the rroit 
Is Washed out, broken by attrition, thrown back by the water 
on the shore, and covers the beach with very pnre magnetic 
iron sand. 

"■ Ahont five nriles west of New Haven commences an eiten- 
tive range ef primitive limestone; in which a quarry of very 
beautiful variegated marble has recently been opened, nnd 
promise* to be useful to the public. Steatite, tremolite, as- 
bestos, dolomite, epidote, ehlorite, aetynolite, phosphate ef 
lime and some other species have been found in the vicinity 
of New Haven. 

This section of Connecticut appears to be partieutarty in* 
terestiug. This is important to students in mineralogy; a 
branch of knowledge, which many of the young gentlemen of 
Yale College will be induced to cultivate by the very valuable. 
collection of minerals, which, as we have mentioned, has re- 
cently been deposited in the' eabinet of that college by colo- 
nel Oibbs. 



ARTICLE 5. , 

JSltetckes of a tour to the western tow/try, through the states of 
Ohio and Kentucky; a voyage down the Ohio and JitUsit- 
rippi fivers, and a trip through the ■Mississippi Territory, 
and part of West Florida. Commenced at Philadelphia in 
• the winter of tB07, and concluded™ itm. With nates and 
an Jtypew&x, containing some interesting facts, together 
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njH> g —Wet t/ aw ejreeasnfai tkriwgk Lmmimm, fiyjri 
Cuming. Piimburg— GfanuBr, Spear & Biehiaom, JtiO.- 

tliuo, pp. BO* 

\l hk stsite of Ohio Had the adjacent country afford a very, 
striking abject of coatunplatiua, . The coalmen ceineiit ef the.. 
settlement of this state by the Ohio company waa in 178S, 
At that time there wu a military, garrison on the Muskingum, 
hut n« settler* except two Moravian, towns, and a few tres- 
passers an public lauds. Its settlement waa interrupted by 
tiu Indian war, which waa terminated by general Wayne in, 
1793. Since that time it haa progressed with a rapidity, of 
which perhaps there is no other example. It has grown up 
|a be a powerful state in our. Union, within far less than half 
the eotnuion period of human life. If one, who had visited 
this country thirty years age, were now, without any fcnowl- 
edgeof the circumstances that have sinee taken place, to return 
to it again, what would appear before him would seem almost 
like the work of enchantment. Be would have left it inhab-, 
ited by hostile trihes of natives, abounding with the wild nni- 
ssals which afforded them subsistence, and covered by forests* 
Which for. ages had been possessors of it* soil. He would no«t 
sjndj that civilised men had. poured themselves over the coon-, 
try, that a population, which in 1800 amounted to about 
fa\00a, and which since that time has twice trebled, was, 
everywhere spreading itself} that large towns with, many of" 
tile principal manufactures of old countries were extending 
along its principal rivers; and a soil of unexhausted fertility 
subduing to the uses of man. He would find the promise of 
a future increase almost proportional to the past, in a country 
healthy, adapted to produce in abundance the most valuable, 
articles,, intersected hy navigable rivers, and along whose, 
■whole extent the Ohio stretches its lazy length of almost unin- 
terrupted waters. When his admiration at this rapid growth, 
of apepple had subsided, he might find in this state and in the 
neighbouring country other objects to engage his attention 
tad enriositj. He might trace the remains of a populous na- 
tion, whose memory has perished from the earth; and who 
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aru known tohawe txtotedoBly by the objects which they have 
left MM them of vendor and Mystery- He night visit th*' 
mounds and work*. of earth of their erection, to be found ioi 
eVery par t of the country, which coutai* their bones and the. 
utensils and ornaments, which they deposited with the dead. 
He might examine those human skeletons of an nnuinai sizey 
which are sometimes discovered; and trace those inscriptions* 
whieh none have been able to explain. He might view what 
»' scarcely less on object of curiosity, the enormous bones of 
apparently different species of animals, the eontenrpftraaiea) 
perhaps of the ancient inhabitants" of the country, and when* 
race and history, like theirs, hag been swept from the earth; 
He might see the remains of the subsequent masters .of th« 
land; men in their original character, barbarous; of mereiles* 
cruelty to their enemies; with little- open bravery, yet with 
some strong traits of generosity; with an occasional decorum 
in their intercourse, such as is scarcely to be found in' errifV 
■zed society; of no inconsiderable untutored strength of intel- 
lect; wonderful for their' fortitude in enduring hunger, ratignC, 
disease, and torments; and still more remarkable far motion* 
of religion, whieh seem to have been- higher aad mare correal 
than those of any other people, not taught by revelation. Hd 
taight find them here and there retaining something of tkeitf 
nattvecharaeter; hot for the most part sunk into wretched de- 
basement by the oppressive influence of their too powerful 
neighbours; or tamed into imperfect civilization by their earn 
and humanity. Turning from these objects, he might find 
wueh worthy of observation in the different and strongly 
narked states of society, to be found in a newly settled - co tin - 
try; where some are yet subsisting by the precarious hie of 
hunters, slothful, savage, and sunk into the most' degrading 
brutality; while others are toiling with patient industry to 
clear the soil, to build comfortable dwellings, and' to provide 1 
themselves support by agriculture; and not a few have risen 
to wealth, some by persevering exertion, and others 1 by tha 
rapid increase of the value of their property. He might obi 
serve the striking contrasts produced by these different states 
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ofsoeiety, and now puss the ah ire to wn of a ccuiaty, whet* tb*> 
eMrtH are held in a log house, and a little farther, en see tha 
olegant mansion-house of private opulence- 
Much information with regard to this interesting country 
is contained iu the volume under review. It eonaisU of Mr. 
Cnsniia/s account of hii tour, some extracts from that of an- 
other person, whose name is not given, and a very eopioui ap- 
pendix, consisting partly of matter selected from various pub- 
lications, and partly of original eommunieations to the editor, 
wile, it seems, is not Mr. Cuming hi re* elf. It would be a 
valuable book to a traveller in the country to which it relates, 
or to one about to settle in it, or to any person desirous of ob- 
taining very particular information respecting it. There is 
■otft little however, which even to such a one would be of no 
value; and still more which is useless and uninteresting to 
one who wishes to obtain only general views of the country. 
Mr. Cuming, (whose tour occupies a little less than two thirds 
of the booh:), has no faculty of generalization, and apparently 
hut very little power of discriminating the value of one fact 
fnsi that of another. He accordingly relates, cowman ly with 
the most tedious, but sometimes with the most amusing mi- 
nuteness, what he saw, and felt, and heard, and eat. He 
gives, with great accuracy we presume, and a eonsaientrana 
regard to historical justice, the moral characters, and private 
lives of inkeepcrs on the road, travellers whom he met, an 3 
men from whom he hired horses, with occasional notiees af 
ttttir wives and children. If he describe a fine prospect, be 
begins at a certain point, and, proceeding through a circuit of 
half a dozen pages, goes quite round the circle, noticing in hist 
way every object of considerable size, till he arrives again at 
the point from which he set out. But to his praise be it spok- 
en, this painful minuteness, and we trust accuracy, extends to 
great things as well as small; and he gives us the most par- 
ticular notiees of the country through which, he passed, and 
statistical accounts of all the principal towns. In what fol- 
lows wt. shaU state : bmk of the striking and .imgojtant jtnV- 
SBSiion, concerning the western cuOBtry, which the. present y«J- 
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*ne affords; but which we fcar that most readers would b« 
too impatient and fastidious to collect "for themselves. * 

In January 1807, Mr. Cuming set out on font from Vhi- 
ladclahia, and after travelling several days arrived at Bed- 
ford. Here be notices the stream of people, which is continue 
ally flowing on the roads to and from the western country. 

. " The travelling on these roads in every direction is truly 
astonishing, even at this inclement season, but in the spring 
and fall, I am informed that it is beyond;'all conception. 

" Apropos of travelling-— A European* who had* not expe- 
rienced it, could form no proper idea of the manner of it in 
this country. The travellers are,, waggoners, carrying pro- 
duce to, and bringing back foreign good? from the different 
shippin g ports on the shores of the Atlantic, particularly* Phil* 
adeJphia and Baltimore;— packers with from one to twenty; 
horses, selling or trucking their wares through the country;—- 
countrymen, sometimes alone, sometimes in large companies, 
carrying salt from M'Connelstown, and other points of naviga- 
tion on the Potomac and Susquehannab, for the curing oft their 
beef, pork, venison, fcc— families removing further back into 
the country, some with cows, oxen, horses, sheep, and hogs, 
and all their farming implements and domestic utensils, and - 
.tome without; some with waggons, some with carts,#nd some 
on foot, according to their abilities: — The residue, who make ■ 
use of the. best accommodations on the roads, are country mer- 
chants, judges and lawyers attending the courts, members of 
*fee legislature, and the better class of settlers removing bock. 
All the first four descriptions carry provisions for themselves 
.and horses, live most miserably, and, wrapped in blankets, oc- 
cupy the floor of the bar rooms of the taverns where they stop 
each night, which the landlords give them the 'use of, witft as 
mucb wood as they choose to burn, in consideration -of the mo- 
ney they pay them for whiskey, of which they drink great 
quantities, expending foolishly for that'which poisons them, as 
much money as would render them comfortable otherwise.— 

so fax do they carry this mania for whiskey, that to-procuee it, 
they in the most niggardly manner deny themselves even the 
necessaries of life." pp. 46, 47. 

It it to be remarked that Bedford, the place where this ac- 
ftonnt is suggested to Mr. Cuming, and beyond which the pop- 
ulation of almost half of Pennsylvania, end of the whole state 
«f Ohio, now spreads- itself to the westward, was, but twenty 
five year* age, a frontier town, defended by a garrison against 
the Bativts. . 
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1 To the preeedrn*; account,- we add the description which 
Mr. Arming give* of the travellers which ho found at a tuY- 
ehi, the night but one before hit arrival at Bedford. 

" It was not yet day, and the scene in the tavern was, to 
hie, truly novel. It was a large, half finished log house, with 
do apparent accommodation for any traveller who had not his 
own bed or blanket. It was surrounded on the outside by 
waggons and horses, and inside, the whole floor was so filled 
with people sleeping, wrapped in their blankets round a large 
fire, that there was no such thiog as approaching it to get warm, 
until some of the travellers, who had awoke at our entrance, 
went out to feed their horses; after doing. which they returned, 
drank whiskey under the name of bitters, and resumed their 
beds on the floor— singing, laughing, joking, romping, and ap- 
parently as happy as possible." pp. 43, 44. 

The vice of the excessive use of anleul spirits, it would 
seem, prevails throughout this newly settled country. In the 
appendix there is a letter written with much intelligence, by 
Dr. Gideon C. Forsyth of Wheeling, originally published in 
the Medical Repository, and containing various information 
respecting the eastern part of the state of Ohio. The author 
says:— 

■ f* In all newly settled countries, I believe the practical of 
d. linking ardent spirits to excess is very common; at auj r»g» 
it has been, and is the case here. The low price of whiskey 
and peach-brandy, favors it very mucht so that while we are 
getting, in some measure, rid of the diseases consequent to a 
M» settlement, another mors formidable evil is generating. 
So common is this practice, that many beads of families will 
rise in the morning, bring out their bottle, and call all their 
families around them to taste the potent liquor, as regularly aa 
the good man does bis famity bo join their moraine; devotione.™ 
p..3*3. 

Of Marietta, situated at the confluence of the Muskingum 
and the Ohio, to which Mr. Cuming proceeded, there is a 
good account, though far less minute than what he sometimes 
gives. It is principally inhabited by New Englanders, "which 
accounts," he says, "for the neat and handsome style of 
building displayed in it." It contained hi lsofabout'two knn- 
fhwdkoatea, " including a eount faeose, a market, an mad-. 
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emy, and a post offiee." There were two ropewalka. When 
Mr. Cuming was at the place, there were on the Macks two 
ships, two brigs, and a schooner. Following the course of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, it is distant about two thousand one 
hundred and twenty miles from the ocean. A bank, with m 
capital of one hundred thousand dollars, is established here. 
It began to issue notes in 1807. All this in 1807 was the 
growth of about twelve years. 

" Two block houses still remain in Marietta, out of which 
it was very unsafe to go singly previous to Wayne's treaty, as 
the Indians were always lurking about, on the watch to shoot 
and scalp, when such opportunities were given them, and in 
which they were frequently but two successful.** p. 107. 

From Pittsburg, which is one hundred and seventy two 
miles above, vessels likewise sail laden for foreign voyages.' 
Such vessels descend the Ohio during the freshets of the spring 
tui<l autumn, when the river rises from fifteen to thirty feet. 

From Marietta Mr. Cuming proceeded down the Ohio. 
About half way between Marietta and Oalliopolis, two new 
passengers were taken on board the boat in which he was, one 
of them by name Buffington. We quote what follows on 
eccenntof the view which it gives of the 'manners of the back- 
woodsmen, as they are called. 

« Buffington was a very stout young man, and was going to 
the falls, to attend a gathering (as they phrase it in this coun- 
try) at a justice's cram, which squire Sears, who reaides-at the 
sails, holds on the last Saturday of every moatfi: He supposed 
there would be sixty or seventy men there— some plaintiff*, 
and some defendants in causes of small debts, actions of defa-f 
malion, assaults, fcc. and scene te wrestle, fightjsheotat a mark 
with the rifle for wagers, gamble at other games, or, drink, 
whiskey. He bad his rifle with him, and was prepared for any 
kind of fronck which might be going forward. He was princi- 
pally induced to go there from h u» in g heard that another man* 
who. was to be there, had said that he could whip him (the pro- 
vincial phrase for beat.) After his fr olick was ended he pur- 
posed returning home through the woods." pp. 116, 117. 

Mr. Coning add*— 
'• « It may not be itupteeer *o roentUm, that the backwoods* 
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men, as the first emigrants from the eastward of (he Afleghwny- 
mountain! are resiled, are vejy similar in tbeir hahttsawd man- 
ners to the aborigines, only perhaps more prodigal and more 
careless of life. They depend more on hunting than on agri- 
culture* and of courae are exposed to all the varieties of climnte 
iii the. open air. Their cabins are not better than Indian wig- 
wams. They have frequent meetings for the purposes of 
gambling, fighting, and drinking. They make bets to tbe 
amount of all they possess. They-fight for the most trifling 
provocations, or even sometimes without any, but merely to try 
each other's prowess, which they are food of vaunting of. Theit 
bands, teeth, knees, head, and feet are their weapons." p. 1 18. 

We forbear to quote the more minute account of the detes- 
table brutality of these battles, whieh follows, together with" 
an anecdote "fur the purpose of illustration. What is said 
by Mr. Cuming is partly confirmed, by being only partially 
denied) in a note of the editor. He says:— 

" This indeed is a most lamentable picture of tbe depravity 
of human nature, and might have applied better fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago than at present. But our author ought to have' 
confined it to a par titular frontier, and to a/tc individuals; ■ for 
H is by no means the character of all our backwoodsmen; nor 
are such ferocious and more than beast-like buttles customary 
on the borders of all our frontier settlements." p. 1 19. 

Passing down the river, and leaving Galllepolis on tin 
right, Mr. Cuming arrived at Portsmouth, situated at tbe con- 
fluence of the Seioto and the Ohio. In 1807 it contained 
twenty bowses, aome of them of briek and the moat very -good; 
It is the capital of the county of Seioto, and a courthouse was 
to be erected immediately. This is all of little importance, ex- 
eept in connexion with what we are also told, that the tows 
had been hid out only two years. 

Having descended the river as far as Maysville, or Lime- 
atone, on the Kentoeky side, the principal shipping port on the 
©hie below Pittsburg, Mr. Cuming here left the river to pro-- 
eeed with another traveller to Lexington in Kentucky. Pasts 
tag through a country, iu some parts highly cultivated and 
" wonderfully abundant in grain," and flopping at the Bout- 
iahiog town of Wanhingten, cuataining ninety six houses, a 
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tioiyt-hoissp of Hone and a ehuceh of Iw iek — thfty arrived at . 
Lexington, which it distant sixty ,four miles from the Ohio. 

41 The country," says Mr. Cuming, " had insensibly as- 
sumed the appearance of an approach to a city. The road* 
very wide and fine, with grazing parka, meadows, and mr)> 
spot in sight cultivated. 

" Soon after parting with the genera!, we were gratified 
witha view of Lexington, about half a mile distant, from an 
eminence on the road. On entering the town we were struck 
with tho fine roomy scale on which every thing appeared to bo 
planned. Spacious streets, and large houses, chiefly of brick, 
which since the year 1795 have been rapidly taking the place 
of the 1 original wooden ones, several of which however yet re- 

" We turned up the main street, which is about eighty feet 
wide, compactly built, well paved, and having a footway, twelve 
feet wide on each aide.— Passing several very handsome brick 
houses of two and three atones, numerous stores weU filled with 
merchandize of every description, and the market place and 
court-house, we dismounted at Wilson's inn, and entered the 
traveller's room." pp. 160, 161. 

Of Lexington Mr. Cuming has given a very minute ao- 
eount, being favored by the communications of a gentleman re- 
siding in the place, who had collected much local information 
concerning it. To his account however something is still 
■weed in.the appendix, and from botta.we ooUeet the following. 
Lexington in 1809 contained about four hundred and twenty 
houses, and four thousand inhabitants; but it is said to he 
progressing with uneosainpled rapidity, and that there ean be 
little question that in a few years it will beaome the largest 
inland town in the United States. It is a place of very con- 
siderable trade. It is situated in the centre of a very fertile, 
country, eoveriug an area of sixteen .hundred square utiles* 
Of its manufactures Mr. Cuming gives a particular enumera- 
tion. We shall nntice a few. There were, when he visited 
it, seven mpe walks, and five factories of coarse linen, in whieb 
upwards of five hundred workmen were employed. There 
were three manufactories for cotton spinning, one of them on 
an. extensive plan. A flour mill, worked by a steam engine, 
has bmw. recently elected. .There-were fber neper mills is , 
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- its vieht*r, awt two priirtijfg oa a aw in the Mwb. 'TVo ga> 
xetfeb were pwMished weekly, and there wu an extensive book- 
and stationary store. Kentucky academy and Transylrania 
university are situated in this pla«e. Lexington U likewise 
at nU«o of expense and dissipation. 

" Last year [1806] there were," lays Mr. Cuming) " ia 
Lexington thirty-nine two wheel carriages, such as gig* and 
tine horse chaises, valued at 6704 dollars, and twenty-one (bus 
wheel ones, coaches, chariots. Sec, valued at 89Q0 dollars; sinew 
when four elegant ones have been added to the number. Tbia 
may convey some idea of tbe taste for shew and expense which 
pervades this country." p. 166. 

* There are four billiard tabks in Lexington, and cards ara 
' a good deal played at tavern*, where it is more customary to 
meet for that purpose than at private houses." ibid. 

- A theatre has likewise lately been erected. 

All thin forms a most striking contrast with the slate of 
the country but a few years past. Speaking of the keeper of 
a tavern on the road from the Ohio to Lexington, an intelli* 
gent man, Mr. Cuming says; 

« We collected from him, that when he first arrived in 
Kentucky, about twenty three years ago, there was not a house 
between Limestone and LeTcington, and at the latter plate were 
only a saw log cabins under the prestation of a atacoado fa*.-* 
-That there was not half a mile of tbe road between the two 
places unstained by human blood." p. 156. 

" He said that buffaloes, bears, and deer were so plenty" m, 
Ae country, even long after it began to be generatty Mtttssx^aas) 
ceased to be frequented as attainting ground bf the Indiana, 
that little or no bread was used, but that even the children were 
fed on game; the facility of gaining which prevented the pro- 
gress of agriculture, until the poor hmbcent buffaloes' wfervt 
«oas n *n*oly extirpated, and th* other wild animass n*o«b thin* 
twdi And that the principal part of the cultivation of Kentucky 
had been within the last fifteen years," ibid. 

It is only fourteen or fifteen years, aays Mr. Coming, SMsete 
no other except buifafoe or bear meat was used by the nkaaV- 
tants of this country. 

From Lexington Mr. Cuming risitett'Frn.nWbrt, the-eap'P- 
talof Ae state of Kentucky, and then returned ta4tftTSTiHe> 
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Tic popttlatiaa, of the country near, this place he 4JMeri,bes a* « 
ute«i*bing,fwr the time ef its settlement. At the distance of; 
til miles from H he hu present, at a muter of militia, whom 
was. .reviewed a- battallion of upwards of. fire hundred men, ' 
rery expert in the use of the. rifle. It ,had been collected. 
from a district of ten miles square, which had been principal- 
ly settled within about ten years. 

, From MajsviUe Mr. Cumjag proceeded oyer land to Chil- 
aeothe, on the Scioto. It was than the capital of the state} 
but has since been superseded by ZariesvilU, on the Muskin- 
gum. We will not weary our readers with any further ac- 
counts of rapid increase and prosperity. From this place h* 
returned through the- country to Pittsburg. 

In the spring of 1808 Mr. Cuming, being again at Mays* 
▼■lie, set out from this place to .descend the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, The state of Ohio he soon left, to eater between In- 
diana aud Kentucky. Before following him. in his second. 
voyage? we will mention a few further particulars concerning 
the country he was tearing. 

The healthiness of the climate, and the fertility of tho 
soil in the state of Ohio, we have before noticed. According 
to Dr. Forsyth, whose letter we have quoted, forty or fifty 
bushels of indian corn, and twenty fire or thirty of. wheat mat/ 
be raised from an acre in the eastern part of the state. Near 
Lexington, according to information given to Mr. Cuming, this 
produce is the name of indian eprs, and from twenty to thirty 
seven of wheat. Maple sngar is made in abundance, and is 
that which is principally used in the greater part of the state' 
rf Ohio. There is, aeeotding to Dr. Forsyth, in this state, a 
most valuable growth of medioinal plant*. With respect to 
Minerals, iron ore, limestone, and coal are- very abundant. 
The latter is said to be contained in large beds in all the hilly 
parts of the, state. It is sold at the doors in Pittsburg, (Penn- 
■fdmwia) for six cents a-bushelj and " I was informed," sajn> 
Mr. Cuming, " that it is the principal fuel; of the. country for 
iftm>F«ixty miles round.". At ZanesviUejaecording to a let- 
ter in, tha Appendix, it" can , be had delivered in the town at 
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' three ana an hair cents per bushel." Salt springs at* ftMnl 
tti different parts of this state, ami the WlghWa ri sm asjunmr SV 
.The principal salt works art an the 8efete, About five hun* . 

"* dred and eighty bushels of salt a week were Made acre when 
fir. Cuming visited them) which at the furnace was said for 
two dollars a bushel. The springs here, ueeordtnglo him, 
are the most strongly impregnated with salt of any In the 
western Country, bat mueh his m than the water* of the 
ocean) sixty pounds of their Water yielding about one pound 
*f salt. This eountry possesses within (tself almost all that 
is necessary, even with our present modes of lifey to comfort- 
able subsistence. » 

t ' In the year ending' the thirtieth' *f September 1810, the 
direct experts of the state of Ohio, Kceordins; to -the report of 
the secretary of the treasury, nmoimted to 10,560 doHars; but 
hs produce,' with that of the rest of the western country, is 
principally carried for exportation to ■ New Orfeaft*. Tha 
whale exports of demastte growth from this port amounted is 
■ the same year to 1,753,274, dollars. Thin, added to the pre* 
Ceding sum, and Making a tola! of -1-,?<H,997 dollars, may be 
auusidered as somewhat more than the' whole Value of export* 
from mil the Western states, and n about one twenty fourth of 
the valne of exports of domestic articles from the United 
States in the same year, viz. 43.898,47*} dollars, and less 
than one thirty seventh of the total value of expert*, fereimt 
tad domestic, Via. o«,7n',*70 dot Ian. ■ In the year ending 
the thirtieth of September 1M7, oar exports, both foreign ami 
domestie, were greater than they ever have been during any 
other year. The exports from the state of Ohio amounted to 
18,889 dollars) those of domestie produce from tttm 4Mesn» 
M 8,l«l,88l dollars, making a total of a,*9(t,27» dollars. 

■■ This was somewhat less than one -fifteenth' of the total value 
of the exports of domestie prodar* from the United States fW 
thfi same year, viz. 4S,898,E»a duHnr*, and loss that) oao thir- 
ty third of the total value of exports dam c stte -T aad foreism,Tk. 
1*8,248,160. AceenHng to the present rtftm ef i 
tiait however, the stats* of 8h»o, fte4Uchy,aad Taj 
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tweeny tw«ejrt of t^bunilr^ and, e^tv . one. number? in our. (l 
Ju Mhmml b *aaeaf r«juw»ont*4i¥tis, (hat. i% more than & uintb. 

, put. They nave beretctfore eleqted only t«n out uf one ban-.. . - 
died and ftrty two. They elect likewise more' than one sixth s 
of our national senate, and mere^an one eighth of the dec- ■ 
ten. of the Pwaident. 

'We return to- Mr. Cuming. Putins into the Mississippi 
he deseeded that river to Bay an Pierre. Between the en- , 
nraaa* of the Ohio and Palmyra, atwu in the Mississippi 
snaritow, * distattae. of about fire hundred and fifty mitee* * 
following the course- of the river, the banks of the .Mis- 
sissippi are for the most part unsettled. The principal 
aattlesaeat in this distance is New Madrid, captaining about a 
hundred homes, seventy three miles below the Ohio. Below 
Palmyra the Mississippi becomes -gradually more thickly ui> ' ■ 
habited. Mr. Cuming's journal of hia voyage down the river, - 
where so few objects of importance presented themselves, ii 
•a minute as usual, and of eomrae rather more than ordinarily . 
(tedious. . 

The remainder of hia joarnal relates .to hia travels in , 
the settled part of the Mississippi territory, and in that 
part of West Florida which is near the river. A rich,, 
ewauipy, unhealthy level hare for the most part borders the 
Mississippi, in general about two miles broad, but sometimes 
pine or tent **d tha rivers which flow into it are in general 
bordered in a similar manner. , About fifteen or twenty inilei 
distance from the river, the pine woods commence, tJie soil 
become* less fertile, and the climate more salubrious. Beyond < 
are the Choctaw^ Indiana, The interval between these woods 
■rnd the river baHpm U composed of chains of high broken 
faiUsi some: qf w,hich when cleared of the forests and cane, 
brake, with whiebrthey have been covered, are very. fertile, j 1 i 
whi}e the toil of otheaj is exhausted in a few yean, so as to ' 
heeswwsJawrthajTen. Of the Mississippi territory cotton is ' 
the staple, hniti earn is raised} pen land .when well attend-' '« 
aw yielding seventy or. eighty bushels an ajre. All the othej 

Va%*u*f»»TisiiUw« aaa ayne^; neglected, and for these '' 
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■ M ' . . Vmr.i* tke state ef Oftfo, %*. ' Ow. 

they are dependent on the southern and middle states. Ofttie 

■tale of society and —rah in this part of the eoontry, Mr. 

' 'Coming gives the following a 



" The cotton crop requiring constant attention, and children 
being useful in gathering it, the bulk of tne inhabitants cannot 
afford to ipare tne labor of. their children, so that education i% 1 
almost totally neglected, and perhaps there are few people, a 
degree above the savage, more completely destitute of literary 
acquirements. But as they grow up, they can find time for" 
■ attendance at courts of law, horse races, and festive, or rather' 
bacchanalian meetings -at taverns, where bdd wniakof is drunk, 
to the greatest excess. Notwithstanding this pronenesa to dis- 
sipation, to the neglect of manners, morals, and property, thero 
is a semblance of religion, so that any noisy sectarian preacher 
may always be sure ol having a congregation, if his time of 
preaching is known a day beforehand." pp. 333, 333. 

This territory contained, accord ins; .to the census of 1810, 
40,893 inhabitants, of whom 17,088 were slaves, a greater pro- 
portion than exists in any state in the Union. 

We have given some of the general statements respecting 
the western country that may be collected from this book, and 
some specimens of the information it contains. This infor- 
mation however in Mr. Cuming's journal is, as we have said, 
buried under a mass of rubbish. We will give an example 
or two of what is to be met with. Ten pages from the begin- 
ning of the journal, is the account of the most memorable inci- 
dent, which seems to have befallen Mr. Cuming in the whole 
' coarse of his tour. It is as folio ws:-T-Three miles from Eliza- 
bethtown his left foot began to pain hint. This pain was 
much increased by his accidentally stepping up to his knee, 
through the ice, into a stream which crossed the -road; and ■ 
whieh the darkness prevented irim from seeing. In this mel- 
,- kncholy state he arrived at the ferry-house on Swataro creek, 
* where, instead of meeting with the hospitality and kindness 
. that his unfortunate situation demanded, he was, " utmost 
iseolded" by old Mrs. Smith, the landlady, because- in attempt - 
' ; ing to relieve his sufferings by bathing his foot with spirits of 
turpentine, he rtsqned the dropping of it on her floor. For this 
. hwd hearted yrctence to nicety, M*.Cnminggitc»wi to under-* 
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ilitt; Tom in the state of Ohio, Sfc. * 1M 

stand-that the state-of the finnr afforded no excuse. From ; 
this ''dirty, boorish, inhospitable »ansi«n,'' (Mr. Cuming's in - 
' diguation makes him eloquent,) he mw however escaped in, . 
fte ferry boat. He arrived at the excellent inn on the other . 
side, and attended to his foot in quiet and without interruption. 
This, it should be understood, is an abstract of the relation. 

Of the extreme minuteness, which characterizes his jour- 
nal we will give one other specimen, which is open before us, 
a«d wliieb has rather more the air of eon taming something like 
information, than very miiny that might be taken: to say noth- 
ing of the interesting view it presents to the imagination. 

" Lybrant's is one of the best and most reasonable inns I 
had met with in my tour. At one o'clock we set down \o a ■ 
most-excel tent breakfast of good coffee, roast fowls, chicken 
pie, potatoes, bread and butter, and cucumbers both sliced and 
pickled, all not only good, but delicate and fine even to the pas- . 
try, which is very uncommon in tbis country, and our charge • 
was only a qurler of a dollar," j>. 198. 

We have already noticed Mr. Cuming's propensity to give 
accounts and characters of all sorts of people, and their fami- 
lies. Out of a great number, from which a choice may be 
made, we give the fallowing: — speaking of two horses hired 
by himself and a fellow traveller, Mr. Cuming says — 

" Wa engaged one at half a dollar, and the other at three 
quarters of a dollar a day; the last from a Mr. Fristoe, a small 
man of sisty-eight, married to his second wife of thirty-two 
years of age. She is a contrast to her husband in size as well ■ 
as years, she being tall and fat, and weighing two hundred and 
forty pounds. She is two years younger than hh> youngest 
daughter by bis first wife. He has grand and great-grand children 
born in Keiftucky.' He is a Virginian, and was once a man of ■ 
largo property, when he reajded on the banks of one of the riv- 
ers whjch fall into the Chesapeak, where he loaded the ship in ^ ' 
■ which captain, afterwards consul O'Brien was captured By the • 
Algeriries. By unfortunate land jobbing in Kentucky, 'he has ; 
lost his property, and is now a butcher in Washington. 

K . He is truly a philosopher, contrasting bis former with his , 
present situation, with much- good humour and pleasantry." 
pp. 151, 153. * ■ 

- It 'ten oidy be after one has met with a score of similar oc- 
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m»ti, (hat lie can have hwiIn or the MkigiMl feeltvgs at 
V«tati»n an* antRieinent, viA wUeh we peiuaew'tkie puitu 
infonnntem eoweevainr Mr. and Mm. Frivtoe. 

Tb Mr. Cawing* t»r h annexed that *f another persaa j 
. vromBayan Pierre to New (Meui, aid times to Philadelphia? 
which, H we aneept MM HMM of N«w Orleans, ia. altogether 
contemptible. 

The naak has apparent 1Mb pat together very h*atily>< 
There are refcn»eei in the body of tka werk t* adai^oas in 
Hie sippendix, which we aat tb«r* U ae ftwai lite traUaa ofl 
an expedition through baamana, mentione* ia tike title-page, 
and whieh we had almost forgotten, ia a very brief account at 
C«L Pike's expedition, taken front the Median! Repository. • 



Sermons an particular occasions. 
IJiicrit hie iliquia: *■ Quis ista neseitt Adfer aliquidat 

Sao l*U quotidie sudiri in csneionibua. Bed— 



jlra*m) Rccltiiuttf. , 
Bolton, printed by Manning & Luring, May, ista. 

A very considerable, and perhaps the greatest part of the lit- 
erary men of New-England has always been composed of the 
clergy. Some of these have acquired notice and a degree of 
tame by their writings. The Mather* possets a strange ana* 
bizarre, sort of reputation, of whieh it is not easy to estimate 
the value. Edwards has made himself welt known by Ms 1 
works in metaphysical divinity. Chimney was a man of far 
more than ordinary talents, a vary laborious 'student of eeele- 
*■ liastieal history, with reference to the controversy fespeetlhtj J 
clturuk government, and one of the first in our eonntry who - 
broke through the theological systems, whieh had elased over 
us, aud let in light upon the doctrines of 'Christ ia'aity, and tins 
meaning of scripture. -'Others might be mentioned, who have 
added to the literature of our country; some, like' Belknap, by 
works not immediately connected with fkeir projaisian. Tint 
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tili within a fewyfturs, not much, ar at leant wot ataeh metM> 
ltd attention has been paid by ouV elefgy tit tint Toy diffwwit 
specie* of intellectual labor, the composition of ■ trmou Jar 
nsrhmeation. The writing of discourses, by which, when lie-. . 
hwored, the ennureuaiten of a pre** her nay be instructed and 
edified, is a-very different thing from tin writing of nek din 
eoarses, as, when given to the world, will engage readers, and 
will make those who read wiser and, hetkoc Sermons for the 
*jablie areene of tlw moat dittrcait, partly besauM they are ■■' ' 
themselves oae of Ihe least alluring af all kiads of cempusi* 
nana Tfcsy have none ef the interest of history, nor the ehara 
Of poetry nad fiction, ant do they engage us like works at 
science. Their main purpose is to make men. better* end] 
there are few men who read much for the take of being madh 
better, who refer what they read to their own characters, and 
have the express object of their own moral improvement. Elo- 
quence indeed, the expression of natural feeling, and striking; 
representations, and beautiful enin position, may delight as in a 
sermon as well as in other species of writing} but they eaade* 
light u9 o»ry when We are at ease respecting the truths enforced^ 
either because we endeavour to make diem the rale of oar life* 
Or beeanse we regard them with the carelessness of InerednJltyj 
Voltaire selected the famous passage of Masillan in his net- ■ 
mon on the small number of the elect, as a specimen pf sublime - 
eloquence. Bat no man can read this passage with any emo- 
tions of delight, who either does wit believe that he himself is 
one of the cleat, or who is not wholly incredulous as to the rep* 
naentation of the preacher. To sermons, whatever may be 
the richness of their eloquence, few men will resort for the' 
purpose of relaxation and entertainment. In their rending the 
faculties ought not. to be unbent; they require a grave and' . 
somewhat severe state of mind, net indisposed to the reception 
of high thoughts and solemn Considerations. But this is a state, - 
which U most men hi irksome and painful. I'Yom the reading 
ef sermons men are deterred likewise by the associations eon* 
feeeted with this, spfleies of composition; by the impression of 
the many, worttde.i discourses ef this ii^i— some, which are 
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dull in their thoughts, and slovenly in their style, and appear to 
have been written, as they are read, with no other feeling than 
that of tediousness and labor; some, which are eaptioiis and. 
ill-tempered, whose authors represent what they call our duty 
an unpleasantly as may be, and then endeavour to drive as to 
its performance by threats and reproaches; some, which are 
founded upon views of our condition and God's moral govern- 
ment, to which no man, unless when they are kneaded into 
' him by education, can readily bring himself to assent; . and 
others finally, which have the character of requiring too mueh, 
and of putting the standard of duty too high, but which is 
fact, only misrepresent our duty, and require something else 
than what reason and religion demand; for if it be otherwise, 
it is as strange a complaint, as it would be to say that they 
require ua to be too happy, and to have too great a regard to 
our own interest. AH the indisposition to their reading pro- 
duced by these various causes a volume of sermons must have 
merit enough to overcome, a merit of no very easy acquisition, 
from the very nature of the snbjeets of which they ought to 
treat, and- to which few writers of sermons in our country 
have attained. This merit however is possessed by the ser- 
mons in the present small collection, which will preserve the 
memory of its author, as we think he would wish to be remem- 
• be red. 

These sermons are distinguished for good sense; an origin- 
ality of manner and thought, which displays the mind of the 
writer, and gives them a distinctive character; great simpli- 
city, plainness, and, if we may use snch a phrase, directness 
of expression; an unusual propriety and accuracy in the use 
of words; and great correctness, and sometimes great beauty 
.of imagery. They arc, what very many sermons Are not, 
- adapted to the real character, and real circumstances of men. 
. The persons whom their author addressed were not the crea- 
tures of his imagination; they were not beings, such as many 
preachers seem to fancy to themselves as their hearers, who, 
■if we may judge from the motives urged upon them, and the 
affections to which they are exhorted, are no more like human 
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beings than like any thing else in the universe; they were the 
actual men, women, and children of his congregation. The ' 
views of our character, our condition, and our duties, whi eh 
are given or implied in these discourses, are conformable to 
reality and life. There is nothing in them of the romance of 
Bern on-writing, nothing better than the truth, plus beau que la 
verile, as somebody told Voltaire there was in his histories. 

This volume may give to a stranger a just notion of that 
style of rational and manly preaching, which has been the 
boast of our metropolis — a kind of preaching solemn and se- 
rious, but with no purpose of exciting any temporary emotions 
of terror; devotional, but without enthusiasm, because its oh* 
jeet is to make devotion an habitual feeling; inculcating ev- 
ery branch of morality, and applying the motives of religion 
to the every 'day duties of life; and instructing men without 
ostentation in the character and evidences of our religion, and 
in the meaning and design of the saered writings. While we 
have such preachers as the author of these sermons, religion 
will never be deprived of any of its proper influence, by the 
manner in which it is exhibited by its friends. There is no 
perversity of mind which can hud any thing to ridicule in dia- 
. edurses like these. They display truths, which no man, who 
thinks at all, can think that he will not be the happier for 
believing, if their belief have its proper effect; they inculcate 
duties, which no man can pretend that he will not be the bet- 
ter for practising. 

There are in this volume only eight sermons, of not unusu- 
al length, with the addition of some notes, and a charge deliv- 
ered at the ordination of a colleague. The subjects of these 
sermons are as follow: 

" I. Duties resulting from the esteem and love, which the 
- members of a Christian congregation owe to their minister. 
(Preached previously to the ordination of a colleague.) 

M II. The tenderness of Jesus Christ. (Preached on Good 
Friday.) 

« III. The immortality of man the important consequence 
ef the resurrection of Jesus Christ. (Preachedon Easter-day.) 

" IV. There is sufficient evidence that the Christian re* 
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gioh began in the early part of the first century, notwithstanding- 
; no notice is taken of h by a great number of the writers of that 
age. (Preached on Whitsunday.) 

" V. The effect of Christian principles in rendering the 
female heart benevolent. (Preached before the Boston Female 
A.jl™.) 

" VI. A summary of several important duties. (Preached 
on the Sunday before Advent ) ' 

" VII. Jesus Christ the Prince of Peace. (Preached on 
Christmas day.) 

" VIII. The end of the year. (Preached on the last Sun- 
day of the year.") 

To the first of these sermons a number of notes are ap- 
pended, which contain much amusing and learned criticise, 
with regard to the composition of sermons, the char deter «f 
those of the English and French preachers, of Vieyra, the 
Portuguese Jesuit, and of the homilies of the Greek and Latin 
fathers. 

The fourth sermon is, we believe, original in its subject. 
Between the year twenty seven, in whiah, or about which 
time, dur Saviour was baptized by John, and tike year one 
hundred and seventeen, the end of the reign of Trajan, at which 
time there is no controversy that Christianity existed, various 
heathen authors wrote, who have made no mention of the Chris- 
tians. The ebjeet of the sermon is to account for this silence; 
which is dene by shewing that the greater part of them, via. 
fourteen, wrote an inch subjects, that no mention or notice of 
the existence of a body of Christians could with any proprie- 
ty be introduced into their writings. Of five others, viz. Per- 
sius, Petronius Arbiter, Seneca the younger, the elder Pliny, 
"and Plutarch, it is remarked, that they might have mentioned 
them, but have not} hut that their silence is an objection of little 
-weigh tyas they have omitted many other important facts, which 
'undoubtedly existed 'in that age. The eight remaining hea- 
, then authors of that period either speak of the Christians by 
urn, or probably allude to them. Of Jewish authors, Philo 
"probably wrtrtebefore this period; said with regard to the tes- 
timony of Josephus, reference is made to Lardner. In Ihe 
above statement, Fiiuy is placed in the second class of heathen 
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writers, who might have mentioned die Christians, bat have ■ 
not In respect to him however it is remarked, that it would 
Sot he easy, after the most careful perusal,to discover a place 
in his voluminous work, in which the author would, by bis 
subjects, be led to speak of Christianity; for it is altogether a 
work, not of civil or religious, bat of natural history. In one 
book, for example, he treats of beasts, in another of birds, in 
another of fishes, in another of minerals, Fetronius Arbiter 
is likewise placed in the second class. We should be dispos- 
ed to place him among those from whom no mention of Chris- 
tianity was to be expected. We sever have waded far into' 
fcis filth, but if we may trust our own knowledge and the re- 
port of others, he is little else than a writer of obscure stories 
of loathsome indecency. It is only fragments of him which 
have cone down to as. If we nemove this writer and Pliny 
into the first elass, there will then remain only three out of 
twenty seven authors, from whom any notice of Christianity 
con Id have been expected, and by whom it is not mentioned or 
■Haded to. 

We will now give one or two extracts to justify, as far as 
can be done in this manner, the opinion whieh we huve ex- 
pressed of these discourses. The first is from the third dis- 
course, in whieh the preacher, after speaking of the consola- 
tion, which the belief of immortality affords to the unfortu- 
nate, proceeds So address the prosperous. 

" I observe, in the fourth place, that immortality is not only 
a comfort to the afflicted; but that it is also a consoling doctrine 
to the prosperous. Some of you, my hearers, possess health, 
and youth, and admiring friends: the world smiles od you; 
your hearts beat high with ardent expectation a; and every ob- 
ject promises you a new pleasure. Others of you have wealth, 
and honors, and comely and well-disposed children, who both 
obey. and love you, who, are daily improving in knowledge and 
.good habits, and on whom you depend for comfort and support 
in your declining years. These things are ail charming! It is 
fervently to be wished that they may last, and that you may not 
be disappointed in your fond anticipations. You have now sucb. 
.a taste for happiness, that you must be very unwilling to lose 
it. But you know it cannot continue long in the present world. 
Youth and all Us pleasures are passing rapidly away: you wHl 
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soon be in the middle of life, and ere long on the confines of old 
age. Those of you woo have reached either of these term*, 
cannot promise yourselves a lasting continuance of your pros- 
perity. Time is giving you repeated warnings, that you will 
soon be summoned to depart. He is daily robbing you of a 
part of yourselves; pulling out your teeth, tearing away your 
hair, stiffening your limbs, covering your face with wrinkles, 
untuning your voice, quenching the fire of your eyes, and im- 
pairing your memory. The wealth and honors, which yon 
possess, those who are younger than you, are eagerly snatching 
.from you; and if not, you cannot carry them away; you will 
soon lie down in the grave, and leave them all behind you. Is 
it not then desirable, that there should be a state, in which your 
youth will be restored and rendered immortal; in which you 
will receive your bodies cured of every defect; and in which, 
though you do not recover your wealth and honors, you will 
obtain what is infinitely more valuable? Is not tbis what you 
all wish? and must not the prosperous in particular moat ar- 
dently desire, that there may be truth in the doctrine, which 
promises them a restoration of their felicity with unfading lus- 
tre and never ceasing improvement? 

The seventh sermon is eloquent and impressive. We will 
give one passage as an example, among other things, of that 
truth and forciblenesa of address which is characteristic of 
these discourses. It is unnecessary to state its connexion. 

" You must first learn the lesson of humility. What do 
any of you possess, of which you have reason to be proud? 

" You are vain uf your beauty; you frequently contemplate 
your image with self complacence; and you hope to become 
the object of general admiration: But you never receive so 
much homage, as your heart demands; and when you look at 
yourself more attentively, you secretly confess and lament, that 
you exact more than is justly your due; for you can perceive 
some things in your face and person, which you would be glad 
to mend. The eye of envy can discern your defects still more 
plainly; and even candor must allow, that your form is not 
faultless; that you have not that ideal beauty, which the paint- 
er and statuary can express, but which probably was never yet 
bestowed on any human being. Although then you sometimes 
delight in yourself, yet you are hot always satisfied with your 
personal charms; and still less with the effect, which they pro- 
duce oo others. 

" You boast of your riches: But you know that you are 
not as affluent, as you wish to appear; that you have not suffi- 
cient wealth to satisfy the demands of avarice or the love of 
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pleasure; that you are obliged to deny yourself many gratifica- 
tions, because you are unable to purchase them; that you are 
still compelled to toil; that there are other men richer than 
you; that you have not yet attained the summit of gold, on 
which you expect to find rest and peace; and that though some 
persons fall down before you, yet that their worship is merce- 
nary and mean, and consequently cannot confer any honor, be- 
cause no man pays respect to mere wealth, unless he expects 
to derive some advantage from his homage. 

" You are proud of your talents and learning; But how lit- 
tle do you know, in comparison of what there is to be known? 
You excel in one or two points; but how deficient are you in 
others? Of this you are conscious; and whilst you carefully 
conceal your imperfections from the world, you are perpetually 
afraid that it will discover the secret. The envious, it is true, 
depreciate you below what you deserve; but at the same time, 
you are sensible, thai you pass among your friends for more 
than you are worth; that you are not acquainted with as many 
languages, arts, and sciences, as they suppose; that in many 
branches of knowledge you ore quite Superficial; that you have 
acquired only a few of tbe terms; and though when you deal 
them out with fluency, you make the ignorant stare, yet you 
feel all the while, that you ought not to derive any pleasure 
from theii applause, or be proud of such a vain display. Even 
when you endeavour to exhibit the talents, which you really 
possess, talents, which a long and laborious education, and the 
agony of thought, have in some measure moulded and polished 
into an harmonious form, though you sometimes succeed, yet 
you find by experience that you more frequently fail. You 
can seldom originate what is new, perspicuous, or interesting. 
After the most industrious efforts, you cannot produce any 
thing which pleases yourself, or which ought to please others. 
Your thoughts and expressions for the most pan are cold, trite, 
end obscure. When the rare moment of inspiration at last ar- 
rives, it so frequently comes without any act of your own, that 
you have no more reason to be proud of it, than of any natural 
advantage, which is independent of yourself: for it descends' 
-unbidden, like the lightning of heaven; it flashes suddenly on 
your mind, and soon leaves it in darkness and gloom. Your 
partial friends, who behold the reflection of the light in the 
next public exhibition of yourself, fondly hope that you can al- 
ways be as brilliant, if you please: but you know that their ex- 
pectations are vain, and that the flame of genius is not subject 
to your command. During a long life, spent in painful study, 
and anxious watching* for the sacred fire, you may be able once 
or twice to compose a work, which will affect, delight, or as- 
tonish tbe world; but the rest of your productions, you will 
confess, ought to be consigned to everlasting oblivion, as there 
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h nothing In them to charm or enlighten mankind. Besides, 
what ought to humble .you is, that your genius is frequently 
accompanied with the most pitiable weakness, with such a pal- 
pable departure from the rules of common sense and common 
prudence, with such caprices and prejudices, that even vulgar 
men deride you. You are commonly so little acquainted with 
the ordinary course of human affairs, that a fool may deceive 
you, and a knave, by flattering your vanity, render you the 
prey of the grossest impositions. Of this in time you will be- 
come sensible; and on the whole you will learn from experi- 
ence, that talents and learning without humility can never fill> 
your heart with peace." p. 235 — 240 

Our limits will not allow us to gratify ourselves and our 
readers in making any further extracts. ■ This volume is ona 
of those works, on which we are willing to rest the literary 
character of our country. We expect soon to see another col- 
lection of discourses, to which likewise we shall be proud to 
refer a stranger — the posthumous sermons of one, whose name 
will be to us semper acerbum, semper honoratwm. We pre- 
sume that we are at liberty to state, that the author of the 
present volume is the Rev. James Freeman, d. □. senior 
■Hector at King's chapel, Boston. ' 



article 7. 
A sketch of tht history of Maryland, during the three first yasrt 
ofter its settlement; To which is prefixed a copious inlrv- 
daetion. By John Leeds Bozmon. Baltimore: Edward J. 
Coale, 1811, Svo. 

W e begin to feel the miseries of reviewers. Mr. Bozman 
has awakened us to a sense of our situation. We have been' 
reading his eopious introduction to the history of Mary land, fill- 
ing two hundred and fifty nine octavo pages, and his history of 
that state for the three years after its settlement occupying about 
eighty two; to all which is appended about forty closely printed 
pages of notes and illustrations. He announces his intention 
of continuing this history. Our minds are oppressed by the 
recollection of what we have gone through, and the phantasms 
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of Mr. Bozman's future volumes are haunting our im&giaa* 
tinn. He has filled eighty two pages with the history of the 
three first years of the state of Maryland, which brings iti 
history down to the year 1688. Between this and the year 
1813 there is an interval of one hundred and seventy four 
years, the history of which, at the rate of eighty two pages 
for three yean, will fill no less than four thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty pages, allowing nothing for note* and illustra- 
tions; and without these will occupy somewhat more than 
twelve other volumes of the present size. " Lo, what it is," 
as good old Bishop Hall exclaimed;— 

" Lo, what it it, that makes white rags so deare." 

, There is nothing of particular interest in the history of 
these three first years. Dr. Holmes, in his Anoals, has relat- 
-ed every thing concerning them, that one at the present day 
desires to know, in fewer lines than Mr. Bozman has pages. 
Most of the records of the colony likewise for this period arp 
lost, by which its historian thinks that the present age has 
•been deprived of the knowledge of many valuable facts. In 
eoswequenee of this loss, he has been obliged to make out his 
work in a manner, of which the following may afford some no- 
tion. 1, The laws sent over by the proprietor of the colony 
were rejected by an assembly of the colonists, and he gives Lb* 
whole record of their proceedings on this occasion. 2, There 
was a contest between lord Baltimore and one Claiborne, who 
had possession of the island of Kent. Sosne men of the latter 
fired upon and killed some of the colonists. They were af- 
terwards seized, and brought to trial, and we have a copy of 
the indictment, and of the consequent legal process on the oc- 
casion. 8, There is found among the old records of the state 
a mutilated, and in some parts unintelligible, eopy of what 
purports to be a petition of Claiborne, respecting this dispute, 
to the king in council, and of the doings of the, eouncil respect- 
ing it. They are both of no sort of importance, and there is 
same doubt whether they are authentic But Mr. Bozman 
has given the whole, and djicnssed th« question of their an- 
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thentieity. In this way he has made his history; and consid- 
ering that he has written so much with such scanty mate- 
rials, what will he not effect, when he cornea down to later 
■timet, and e&n pour upon ua (he journals of the Senate and 
House of Assembly, and deluge us with all the county records 
in the state? 

As an introduction to this history, Mr. Bozm&n has given 
■as an account of all the voyages of discovery to North Amer- 
ica, beginning with that of Cabot, and of all the attempts at 
colonization, whether successful or not, at Canada, and Nova 
' Scotia, and Newfoundland, and Plymouth, and Virginia, and 
North Carolina, which took place previously to the settle- 
ment of Maryland. Things are understood by analogy and 
comparison; and he mast have thought that we' could not 
properly comprehend the voyage of lord Baltimore, and the 
foundation of his colony, without his giving us all this initia- 
tory detail; for we can imagine no other connexion which it 
has with the history of Maryland. In these accounts there is 
no original research; he has taken for his guide Dr. Holmes' 
Annals, (a very respectable and useful publication,) and seems to 
■be acquainted with some of the principal authorities only through 
-the medium of that work. He has kept clear, as far as possi- 
ble, of every thing interesting and valuable, and this in a man- 
ner so uniform and remarkable, that one can hardly ascribe it 
to any thing but natural instinct. We will give a passage, 
which has about the average merit of the book, containing 
as much entertainment and instruction as the greater half of 
those to which the reader may open at a venture. It is unfor- 
tunately necessary to give one of some length, to make it. clear 
that it is a aaeeession of petty details, and not the narrative 
of such as are necessary to connect important facts. 

" De Moots, with his two ships, sailed from Havre de 
-Grace on the 7th of March, 1604, and, after a passage of only 
one month, arrived at Cap de la HSve, in Nova Scotia. In, a 
harbor very near this cape, to the southwest, be met with an 
interloping vessel, commanded by one Rossignol, a Frenchman, 
who was trading there with the Indians without licence; for 
which reason he seized his ship and cargo, and called the har- 
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bor port Rosaignol. Coasting thence farther to the southwest, 
be arrived at another haven, which his people named Port Mut- 
ton, on account of a sheep which either leaped or tumbled over* 
board here, and was drowsed. From this port they coasted the 
peninsula to the southwest; doubled Cape Sable, and came to 
anchor in the buy of St. Mary. They afterwards proceeded 
to examine an extensive bay on the northwest of the peninsula, 
to which tbey gave the name of La Beye Francois, but Which 
h now called the Bay of Funday. On the southeastern aide of 
this bay they discovered a narrow strait, into which they enter- 
ed, and soon found themselves in a spacious bason, environed 
with hills, and bordered with fertile meadows. Pontrincourt 
Was to delighted with this place, that he determined to make it 
bis residence, and proposed to send for his family, and settle 
there. Upon which De Morns, in virtue of his commission, 
made him a grant of it; and Pontrincourt gave it the name of 
Port Royal, wmth great was afterwards, m the year i 607, con- 
firmed to him by Henry IV. It has sir.ee been known by the 
name of Annapolis Royal. From Port Royal or Annapolis, De 
Mohts sailed still further up the Bay of Funday, in search of a 
copper mine, then said to lie at the bead of that boy. White Oe 
Moots w»e thus engaged in nia coasting voyage, Cham plain, who 
had been despatched in a long boat, immediately after their arri- 
val at Cap de la Here, to search for a proper place for a settle- 
ment, in examining the Bay of Funday, pursuant to the ihstrac- 
flons of De Monte, came to a large river en the northwest aide 
of the bay, which he called St. John's, originally called by the 
natives Ouy-gondy. From this river, Champlain coasted the 
bay sou th west warily twenty leagues, until he came to another 
river, in exploring which he met with a small island, in the 
middle of that river, aad about half a league in circumference, 
to which he gave the name of £' bit de St. Croix. This isl- 
and," Sec. pp. 118, 119. 

The life of Captain Smith, as written hy Belknap, is as in- 
teresting a* a romuee, and sense might icipect that what re- 
lated to him in Mr. Boxsaaa's work weald have been a tort of 
island in & desert; but in this part of bis history the way is aa 
heavy and laborious, and every thing presented to view as- 
dull and barrel as in any other. We give one passage with- 
out selection. 

" We are now to accompany Mr. Smith hi his voyage up 
the Chesapeake. The first object of bis notice, as tbey natu- 
rally presented themselves, was that cluster of islands, now 
usually denominated the Tangier islands; the largest of which, 
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from UiBH 7 fi*« discoverer, still retains the, name of Smith's 
inland. Leaving those islands, it appears, that he then explor- 
ed tbe «MteTO sfcoreBofwhatis. now called Poconoke Bay, iota 
whigh the river P«oneke empties. Departing from thence, 
k« passed ft bigh point ot land, which be called Point Ployer^ 
>ut which in all probability was the same point now well known, 
under the denomination of Watkynn'a Point, and referred to in 
ijhe chanter or grant of Maryland to the lord Baltimore, as in* 
m^St southern part of that province bordering on the Cbesa* 
pf ske. In doubling this point or cape he fell in with some, 
shoal* formed by another cluster of inlands, said by aeme ttt 
j^ave been the same, as those sine* called Wittttt* islands, bj 
ethers UoUand's islands. To these shoals, probacy from their 
difficult and perplexed navigation, he gave the name of Limbo* 
From thence he stood over again to the eastern shoie, and dis- 
covered a river called by the natives- Cutcnrawacock. On thi* 
river Hv*d 4« nations of Sarapinsk, Name, Arwwk, and Mm-, 
t^ar*, (of which, probably, the word JVontitote is a corrup- 
tion), said by him to be the best traders of any Indiana in those 
parts. They told the English of a great nation, called Masis* 
wemenka, in search of whom, Smith returned, by Limbo, into 
the hoy. Leaving the shallows of the eastern shore, he ap« 
pears to have stood over to the western shore, but not to have 
fallen in with it until he came to a river, which he called s»&** 
riven but which is said to be that which is now called the Pa- 
Vipac*. Somewhere in the upper part of the bay, he fell in> 
wjth seven canoes full of Indians, who turned out to be the 
tdii&iiaitiomtfkt, who were then making war upon the Susquc 
■taoaeks and the T/ochwocks,. When they first met, the Mas? 
eajfonseeks made a shew of hostility, but suffering themselves 
%.he .persuaded of the friendly disposition of the English, after 
a ^mutual exchange of presents they departed. The English 
are said to have next entered a river, caked the Tockwock, on 
Which lived a nation of the same name in a palisaded town, in 
order, to guard themselves against tine Massavomecks." pp. 
IS!,, 152, 153. 

' Jn one instance Air. Bjozma.11 has manifested something 
like forbearance. He had prepared an account of the attempt 
tn, settle South Carolina by the French Huguenots, but this he 
has omitted; because, he professes te suppose, that it might 
be thought to have too little connexion with the history of 
Maryland. It would have had quite as much connexion, as 
the greater part of what he has published. The feeling, 
however, which led him to its suppression, whatever it might 
he, did set long continue. A short distance alter his notion 
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of this omission, he gives an account of the settlement of Ply - ' 
mouth. But the' settlers at Plymouth were Puritfiftt, and 
there would have been no Puritan*, if the reformation had not 
taken place; and Mr. Bozman therefore takes this occasion 
to introduce a chapter, containing a sketch of the' history of 
the reformation. Now we are not disposed to he unreasonable. 
A good account of the reformation is valuable, under whatever 
strange title we may purchase it, whether that of a history of 
Maryland, or. a history of the island of Jamaica} but unfortu- 
lately, Mr. Bosnian's aeeount is of no more value than any 
other part of his work. He has told us nothing true of which 
any man of common information can be supposed ignorant, 
And he has told as more than one thing which is false. lie hai 
revived the calumny againat. Luther, of his being incited to opt 
pose the corruptions ofponery, by the transfer of the' privi- 
lege of selling indulgences from the Augustine* to the Domin- 
icans. We have more than one reason for thinking that Mb' 
bozman is not a man of very extensive reading, but he may 
save heard of Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, and we will 
now inform him that this history was translated by Dr. Mae- 
laiue, who has added to it a number of valuable notes, and that 
in these notes some things are established, with consideraMr? 
force of evidence, and among others the falsity of the story 
which he has repeated.* la his account of the settlement a* 
Plymouth, to which this history of the reformation' Is prefiie&t 
Mr. Bozman, in the same spirit which led hint to repeal. ffM 
story concerning Luther, has made some attempts to degrade 
the memory of these, whom we are proud to call our ances- 
tors! ">en whose merit,- he must exebsa us for saying, wo doubt 
whether he has the rapacity *f estimating. We at least have 
not the humility to vindicate them from his attacks. 

We have intimated our opinion that the reading df "this 
gentleman has been rather limited, and we will produce one 
or two curious passages, by which we have been confirmed in 
our belief. Speaking of Pope Alexander VI, the father 'of 
Ceesar Borgia, he says: ' ' ' . 

* Cost, svi, c. ii. sdrt. 1. noU. 
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« Tho curiosity of a free American dussti of the Unites], 
States, may perhaps be excited to a desire to know a little of 
the character of a man, who once had the power of making a * ■ 
grant of the land tkay live in.** p. IT. 

He then gives on a passage concerning him, as quoted bj 
Roseoe from Onieeiardini, " an Italian historian," as he in- 
forms us, " of great estimation." We can assure Mr. Boz* 
man that we were acquainted with a considerable number of 
free American citizens of the United States who, we serious- 
ly believe, did know a little of the character of Alexander VT ( 
even before the publication of his history of Maryland. 

This is not the only specimen of oar author's friendliness 
of information. On some occasion he " begs leave to add »__ 
quotation from a work, which he has once or twice before 
sited, and which has been always held in high estimation by 
the literati of all Europe." The work is Bavle's Dictipnary. 
Be afterward proceeds to give us some account of its author. 

Of Bay le and Home he appears to be a great admirer. 
The latter he has endeavoured to imitate in his indirect attacks 
on Christianity. Nothing however can be more heavy and awk- 
ward than hie attempts of this sort. Speaking of the indul- 
gences granted by Leo X, he saysi 

"As the Christian religion, in its then organized state,' 
acknowledged) and in the consent of a large "majority of that 
religion still acknowledges the papal power, of granting a pat* 
don and remission of all sins, Leo was naturally induced, 
through his philosophic and unbelieving mind, to yield to the 
superstition of his flock." p. 173. 

Again: 

" These indulgences certainty appear to the eye, of reason* , 
however long they may have been sanctioned by Christian, 
usage and practice, as totally repugnant to those moral princi- 
ples, adopted by the common consent of all mankind." p. 173. ' 
.■ Again; « 

" The good eld Christian principle of * compelling men ton.-. 
come in, that the house may be filled,' not a little recommend* ■ 
ed by Luther in Germany, and ardently adopted and entbnees)., 
by Cabin In Geneva, was now as zealously revived in England) 
byMatw^fjavls^iao. •* 

»%^k*]ie shelter nwtfin^ Tfcp , 
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beneficial efforts of lhi§ modfc of Christian compulsion were 
soon perceived." p>. 196. 

We shall quote no more passages of this, sort, ezaefrt one 
which is quite remarkable. 

" It cannot be asserted, however, that this *pope Alexander' 
wa» a worse man than Henry the eighth of England, the greati 
royal reformer. What ornaments to Christianity are such 
characters!" p. 19. 

Mr. Bazman cannot here be accused of imitation. It is. 
beyond all question the first time that our religion was made 
accountable for the lives of men of such character. We do 



not know what better return we ean make to him for the 
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as of valuable information which it was his intention to be- 
stow onus American readers, than to take the trouble distinct-., 
ly to state to him in return, that Christianity is in fact no more. 
accountable for the vices of Alexander VI and Henry VIII,; 
than it is for Mr. John Leeds Bosnian's having written so 
worthless a hook about the History of Maryland. j 



ftyeft*, with other poena, by the lateJtfrs, Henry Tighe.-PhH- 
adelphia, J. & A. V. Humphreys, 1813.. ISmo. pp. 3M» . ■*. 
1 Re' fable of Cnpld and Psyche is to be traced to no. 
higher origin than Apaleiui, a Platonic philosopher of the- - 
second century. It is found in one of his- writings, whose title L 
Is the Golden Ass, a work which he himself describes as a 
(•flection of fables. In this work, he represents himself as 
having been changed by magic into the form of an ass, and in., 
this stale as having passed through various adventures, and 
witnessed various scenes, till at last he recovered the shape of 
man. During his transformation he was Seized and earrjed 
to heave of robbers, the original perhaps of that described in 
Gfil Bias. To the same subterranean retreat, was one day 
brought by the robbers a beautiful young lady. 6rhe was eon- 
signed by the banditti to the care of an old woman, whsem- 
norifltended tsWhr domestic concerns. " eme was- full of dii- 
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tre»», ind her keeper, for the take of relieving her affliction, 
related to her the story of Cupid and Psyche. 

Psyche was the third and youngest daughter of a king, 
whose name and country are left to the fancy of the reader. 
In consequence of her surprising beauty, she was worshipped, 
with the ceremonies consecrated to Venus, whose altars wer* 
deserted and forgotten; and the goddess, whose service was thus 
neglected and prophaned, sent her son to avenge her wrongs. 
Lithe mean time however Psyche, though she had the venera- 
tion, bad not the love of any of her admirers. Her two elder 
sisters were married, bat she remained single and disconsolate. 
On this account her father consulted an oracle, and received 
for amwer, that she was to be exposed on a roek, with the 
rites of marriage mingled with those of a funeral, that no 
Mortal would be her husband, but a winged being, fierce, cruel, 
and malicious, who subdued all things, and who was feared) 
even by Jove. The oracular command was obeyed, and Pij-i 
cho, weeping and trembling, was exposed in solitude to her fate. 

From the plaee of her exposure, which on one side wan 
the summit of a precipice, she was borne by Zephyr us to a 
grove beneath, and to a palace, splendid as those in Arabian 
fiction. Hero all her wishes were gratified or prevented. Deli- 
eions food, baths, soft couches, and delightful utusio were all 
provided. In the darkness and silence of night she was visit, 
ed by her lover, bat he departed at the approach of day, and 
afforded her no opportunity of beholding his form and counte- 
nance. All this continued for some time; but one night he in- 
formed her, that her sisters, the nest day, would visit the rook, 
where she was exposed, for the purpose of lamenting her as 
dead. He warned her of the danger of an interview with 
them, as what weald probably produce much evil to him, and. 
ruin to herself; and he told her at the same time, that the du< 
rat ion of her happiness depended upon her never beholding hi* 
person. Of the interview with her sisters, however, Pey'flfco 
beeeme passionately decweesi and at last, by entreaties and; 
hlaadtshmeats, obtain ed from her Uter pei-mtssien, thatZephy- 
rus should transport these to the palace in the same manner 
in which she had been conveyed. This was accordingly done; 
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but her sisters were filled with envy at her prosperity, and 
plotted together the means of its destruction. At their third 
visit, by making use of some false stories, and by appealing to 
the oracle hefore mentioned, and by taking advantage also of 
the warning of her lover against her beholding his person, 
they persuaded her, that she had been married to a monster, a 
serpent, by whom she would in a short time be devoured, if 
she did not prevent it by destroying him in his sleep. Psy- 
che believed the story, spent the day in trouble and hor- 
ror, and before night aeereted in her bed chamber a lamp 
and an instrument of death. Her lover eame as usual, 
and fell asleep: Fsyehe rises, brings the lamp, approach- 
es, and the god of love appears before her. The whole of 
this scene is described with great beauty and effect in the fol- 
lowing passage,* which is not however from the poem of Mrs. 
Tiglie. The description is sufficiently conformable to that of 
Apa!eifls,t except that the third verse has reference to an alle- 
gorical interpretation of the story hereafter to he mentioned. 

. Now trembling, now distracted; bold, 
, And now irresolute she seems; 

The blue lamp glimmers in her hold, 

And in her hand the dagger gleams. 
Prepared to strike, she verges near, 

The blue fight gmwnering from above. 
The nsnaont sight expects with tea, 
And "ga aw aatho aonof. fcoval 

. * We. have found this passage in the Quarterly Review of Mrs. 
Tighe's poem. It i* there said to be taken from a poem on the same 

subject, published some years past. 

. f The following passage, ia from Apuleius's description of Cupid. It 
has perhaps more beauty than any other which could be selected from 
his story. 

'■ ■» Videt capitis aurei gemslem exsarient, ambrosia tetnulentani, cer- 
vfce« tsritaas, genas^ue putumeas, peremntes crinrutn globos decoriter 

i mp sd i tos , alios antependulos, alios Ktsopendnlos. Per humerus' 

volatilia Dei piniiK roscid* micanti flore camlicaut; et quamvis iJia qui- 
escentibtts, eztimz plumuln tenellx ac delicate, tremule resultantaj, in- 
quiete lasciviunt." 
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If otraek a ymiag mi waraton child 

A* poco» feign, or sculpt<n planj 
Mo, no, Ac seea with transport wild, | 

Eternal beauty veil' d in mm. 
His cheek's ingrain'd carnation glow'd 

Like rubies on a bed of pearls. 
And down his ivory shoulder* flowed 
- In clustering braids his golden curisv 
Soft m the cygnet's down hi* wingaj 
. An* as the felling snow-flake fair, 
. Each light elastic feather springs. 

And dance* in the balmy air. 
The pure and vital stream he breathe* 

Makes e'en the lamp shine doubly bright, 
While ils gay flame enamour*d wreathes 

And gleams with scintillating light." 

Psyche was overwhelmed with wonder and delight; slur 
feeld the lamp with an unsteady hand, and a quantity of burn- 
ing oil fell from it upon the neck of the god. He started front, 
lu* slumbers, reproached her for her neglect of hi* warning, 
and for the crime she had meditated, and spread his wings to 
depart. Psyche clung to him, was borne with him through, 
, the air, till at last, relaxing her hold, she was left by him on 
the ground. 

Venus soon learnt the extent of her son's disobedience, and 
determined to visit a fall retribution on its author. The for- 
lorn and wandering Psyche, after endeavouring, without suc- 
cess, to obtain the protection of Juno and Ceres, and finding 
herself proclaimed as a runaway by Venas, and a reward of 
seven kisses offered to him by whom she might be discovered 
and returned,* determines voluntarily to deliver herself up to 
her enemy, Venus receives her in a manner very unworthy, 
as it will seem to many readers, of the goddess of love, up* 
braids her in violent language, chastises her with her own 
, binds, »nd bringing together a large number of different kinds 

* The whole conception of the search after Psyche and die reward 
offered for her discovery is taken, as some of our renders will TccoHect,, 
ftom the Idyll of Moschosi entitled • Csfid runaway.* 
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of seeds, throws them is a heap, aid esmmnnde her to sepa- 
rate them before night. Psyehe gases o* them, stupified fa* 
the contemplation of her task, and without any attempt to ex- 
ecute the command. A good natared little ant, however, who 
compassionates her sufferings, assembles the neighbouring na> 
tlona of ants, bringi then in a body, wave upon ware, (at , 
Apulciug expresses it), and by -their united labors the*- sepa- 
rate the seeds into distinct heap*. Vena* returns from sup^ 
per, drank with wine, (vino madens^ fragrsmt with ointments* 
and her whole body entwined with wreaths of rosea, sew the 
labor performed, throws Psyehe a crust of poor bread, and con- 
fines her for the night. The next morning she shows her a 
flock of wild and fierce sheep, with golden fleeces, in a neigh*- 
heuring pasture, and commands her to bring a quantity of 
.their wool. She goes, hut it is for the purpose of easting her- ' 
•elf into a river, to terminate all her miseries. The rivor 
■peaks, (which we all know was the privilege of' rivers? in 
times of antiquity,) warns her against this net of despe- 
ration, and informs tier how the wool may be obtained, from 
. the bashes in which it had been caught. Psyche gathers a 
large quantity and returns, but Venus is yet unsatisfied; She 
commands her to go to the fountain of the river Styx, and to 
return with a vessel full of its waters. Psyehe sets out, but as 
she approaches, she perceives that the fountain is on the sum- 
mit of a craggy precipice, guarded by great numbers of ser- 
pents, while its waters themselves utter voices of prohibition 
and commands to depart. 8he regards with despair the im- 
possible labor, hut the bird of Jove, willing to propitiate" the 
mistress of Cupid, descends, takes the vessel which she is car- 
rying, fills it with the waters, and returns ft to her again. Ve- 
nus now appoints a fourth labor, which is, to visit Proserpine, 
and to bring from her a box of celestial beauty. The shortest 
way to the shades, Psyche thinks is self-destructtoti. Sim 
goes to a tower for the purpose of easting herself lreadfbng, 
hut the tower speaks as the rive* had done before, (for which 
JB>e : aae afraid there is no precedent or authority), eXpostu*- 
latei with her or taeunfeascnahliiuesiaf htir dessgn^aad gtves 
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her information how the living may descend to the abodes of 
the dead. Psyche follows the directions which are given, 
obtains the box from Proserpine, and returns. But on her 
way back) her euriusity again nearly proves her destruction. 
Contrary to an express direction which she had received 
front the tower, she opens the box, to examine its eontents. It 
it filled with a deep and mortal sleep. This overpowers 
Psyche, and she falls down at once in the midst of her way. 
Cupid, mean while, bad been confined is his mother's house, 
in consequence of the injury which he had received from the 
taming oil. Juit about this 'time he had recovered, had 
flow* out of his chamber window, (we follow the original,) and 
was seeking Psyche. He finds her in the state last described. 
Carefully wiping off the deep sleep, (we add nothing to the ab- 
surdity of Apnleius j his words are " deterso somno curiose,") 
he replaces it in the box, and awakes Psye.he by pricking 
her with an arrow. He then flies to Jove, and obtains his con- 
sent to their union. Venus is reconciled to it through the in- 
tervention of the father of Ihe gods, and his promise lo make 
her daughter in law equal with a goddess. The gift of im- 
mortality is conferred upon Psyche, and her marriage with 
Cupid is celebrated in heaven. 

Sueh is the fable of Apuleius, which ts contained in the 
latter half of the fourth, the fifth, and part of the sixth book 
of the Golden Ass. The story of Cupid and Psyche was a fa- 
vorite fiction of the aacienta, and statues and engraved gems 
are yet remaining, in which they are represented invarioiie 
situations. Psyche is in the Greek language tne name for the 
soul, and principally, it would seem, from this circumstance, 
the fa>le was early conceived to hate an allegorical meaning. - 
Fleuri(tbe editor of the edition in nttm Delpk.) traces this mode 
of explaining jt to Folgentius, a Christian Father of the sixth 
century; and Warburt»u» says, that ** there was no man, though 
he regarded the golden «* as a thing of mere amusement, bat 
•aw that the story of Cupid and Psyche was a philosophic 
dUgory of the. program of the waml to perfection, in the posses- 
* BMsm legation, roL i p.lrOYS> sec. 4. 
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■iori of Divine Love and the reward of ivmartaUti/." Xto our- 
selves we have do belief that the star;, u related by Apuleins, ' 
contains any hidden meaning, nor have we any admiration for 
its beauty. There ean be no approach to plausibility, in giv- 
ing far the greater part of its incident* aa allegorical later* 
pretation. But even if the case were otherwise, we should • 
think sufficient objection might he brought against its having 
any serious purpose, from its whole complexion aiad style. 
With regard to the meaning which Warhurton has supposed, 
we think the single argument against it conclusive, which 
arises from the circumstance, that Cupid is represented in this 
story as he commonly appears in the heathen pacts, in a man- 
ner utterly unfit to be a personification of Divine- Love. He 
is indeed spoken of as a being little older than usual; hut oth- 
srwise there is no change in his character. Venus too, who is a 
very principal personage in the story, and who, according to the 
allegorical interpretation of it, is the mother of Divine Lave, it 
- described by Apuleiua as so unamiable a scold,. and so coarse 
in her language and conduct, that one would think that some 
mortal female, of no better fame than the goddess, had sat for 
her character. When all the ideas embraced in Warburtea'i 
supposition are fairly brought together, one is shocked at some- 
thing more than their ineongruoueneit and absurdity. 

The fable of Cupid and Psyche, at related by Apuleins, 
engages os only as a story, and by same occasional beauty of 
expression. It has no power over the feelings, it gives as no 
moral impressions, it produces nn concern about the charac- 
ters introduced. Psyche is rendered wholly uninteresting, by ' 
her imbecility, her childish importunity against repeated 
warnings of danger, her want of all firmness and dignity in 
her sufferings, and her idle curiosity, which at last nearly 
proves her destruction. The characters of the gods are 
represented in the same style of burlesque, as they are in the 
dialogues of Lueian, or, if we may trust our memory concern- 
ing books, with which we cannot pretend, ts have much ac- 
quaintance, in the ribald imitations of Homer and Virgil* 
Venus is described, as we have said, beating Psyche with her 
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own bands, hetrltng" out her invaetives against, her son, hav- 
ing her face swelled with anger, aud giv-ing a deadly grin (n>. 
nidens eiitiabile) in inpeeiag one of her labors upon Psyche. 
We shall net quote, for the edification of our reader*, any 
specimens of her scolding? but one of her waiting maids, who 
seems to have caught the spirit of her mistress, and who first 
meet* Psyche, as the latter comes to deliver herself op, telle 
N her, among other bitter words, that she is particularly glad 
that, she has fallen into her hands, and that in so doing she 
has got into the elaws of bell. The character of Jove is tot 
more respectable, that thai of Venus is amiable. There is 
throughout the story a great coarseness of style and thought* 
and want of poetical conception. Nothing, for instance, can 
be more unpoetieal, than to awake Cupid by scalding him 
with burning oil, or than all the subsequent references which 
are made to his misfortune. With regard to the mere story, 
some of its absurdities appear in the abstract we "have given. 
It is impossible (to notice one example) that Psyche, though 
she had never beheld her lover, could have been so ignorant 
of his form, as to doubt whether he were a man or a serpent. 
The speaking tower is the moat clumsy of all machinery. 
But this, and some other things, may perhaps be tolerated, if 
what we are inueb, inclined to believe be the faet, that the. 
latter part of the history, at least, was intended by its author 
for burlesque writing. 

' Worthless however as this fable is in the original, it has 
given occasion to some modern imitations of considerable beavty 
' and merit. The- work of Apaleins in which it is contained was 
published within thirty years after the invention of printing; 
and, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, the episode 
of Cupid and Psyche had been translated into many of the 
languages of Europe. These however were meagre versions, 
wfcioh copied, with obstinate fidelity, all the fauks of the 
original. It was not, therefore, until Moliere made it the 
' aakjeet of a comedy, that it was fairly known to any but stu- 
dents of ancient literature. It has been said that he waa an* 
• Jsm inde a furious qusm maxime boms. 
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■isted in this work by Corneille; and it seems not imprtdteble 
frost the character of the piece. 

Apuleius, however} was destined t« higher honors. White 
the comedy of Moliere was yet recent and familiar, i* Fon- 
taine took the same subject, and omitting or modifying what ii 
offensive or uninteresting, and supplying what i* deficient in 
the original, he produced one of the moat amusing of roman- 
ce*. He complains of the labor it eoat him; bat H ha* no ap- 
pearance of labor. ' All is easy, and simple, and colloquial. 
Ui» gay and natural htuttor animates every incident, and gives 
> the ferae of satire to every reflection. Even some parts of 
Apoleiut, which seem least susceptible of ornament and inter- 
est, are made to minister to the general effect. The solemni- 
ty of Psyche's fate is relieved by humorous bat appropriate • 
oeremonies, and her fearful visit to Proserpine is rendered 
amusing, by a hint drawn front the object of her errand, that 
an artificial completion eonld be found no where but in Ere- 
bus. Even the speaking tower becomes irresistibly ludierons 
by its politeness and gallantry} and, instead of the monotonous 
address in Apuleius, this nnwieldy and nnpoetieal machine 
converses with all the fluency and garrulity of a petit-mail re. 
" Bon jour, Psyche"," lui dit die, *' que votre voyage vow 
wit Jieareux! Ce m' est un tres grand honneur de you* teee- 
voir entre mes murs: jamois rien de si oharnwnt n'y etoit en- 
fre."" And afterwards, when she retains discolored and dis- 
gniaed by opening the forbiddeil box, she is again accosted in a 
stylo still more familiar, and atmost impertinent; "Qwoi! c' est 
. Tons, Psyche? qui vons a teint le visage de cetto sorter Allen 
rite vons laveiyf ete. In almost every ease he has been tbna 
Successful in imparting Ms own gay spirit to the conduct and 
machinery of his piece. The delusion of apparent facility is 
perfect. La Fontaine docs not write— he converses. 

* Good day. Psyche. I hope your journey will be prosperous. I 
consider it a great honor to receive you within my walls. They have 
never been entered by any thine; so charming before. 

t Wh»t!i» it you, Psyche? Who has discolored your fttea in this 
manner! Go quickly and wash yourself; * 
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With such predecessors and rivals, Mrs. Tighe selected 
tht story of Psyche for the subject of a poem. She too boa 
considered the story as allegorical} but in her allegory, Cupid 
u the personification not of divine but of human love. 8ho 
has placed her heroine at once in fairy land, and surrounded 
her with personification* of the virtues and passions, by which 
she is to be supported or misled. 

The poem of Mrs. Tighe opens by discovering Psyehe in 
the midst of her wanderings, oppressed with sorrow and ex- 
hausted by fatigue; but before the cause of her sufferings is ex- 
plained, we are hurried back to her origin and descent. It is 
difficult to tell by what authority, or for what purpose, we an 
thus borne into the middle of the action, and then returned to 
its proper opening. The reason would be obvious, if the pre- 
ceding events were related by a principal agent; for by su»h 
an artifice the interest and continuity of the story is perhaps 
more easily supported. But here, all is in the third person- 
no actor speaks, except of events or circumstances equally 
present to the reader and himself— and yet the succession is 
twice interrupted, and we are carried to the end of the second 
eanto, before we reach the point from which we at first -sat. 
•ut. 

The plan of Apuletus is fallowed with little variation, un- 
til the moment of Psyche's fall from happiness and inaocenee. 
It is however wrought with more mystery, and is setter calcu- 
lated to excite and sustain expectation. Mrs. Tighe has been 
judicious in her description of Psyche's aet of disobedienee and 
ruin. As this it the first important incident, and the iniaedi- 
ate cause of all the calamities which follow, it should be in- 
troduced with some preparation. This is not done by Apuleiusj 
hut, in the English we have the following description of he* 
hesitation and anxiety. ., 

" Trembling and breathless then she softly rose. 
And seized the lamp where it obscurely lay, 
With hand too rashly daring; to disclose 
The sacred veil, which hung mysterious o'er her woe*. 
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Twice> u with agitated step she went. 
The lamp, expiring, shone with doubtful gleam, 
As though it warned her from her nth intent: 
An J twice she paused — Mid on its trembling beam 
Gazed with suspended breath, while voice* seem. 
With murmuring 1 sound along the roof to sight 
As one just waking from a troublous dream. 
With palpitating heart and straining eve. 
Still fiied with fear remains, still thinks the danger nigh." 

pp.3r,3SV 

The description which follows, of the discovery of Cupid, 
is languid and dilated, and far inferior to that we hare before 
given. The termination of the scene however is with mneh 
violence and convulsion, and in this respeet better imagined 
perhaps (though this is small praise) than that in Apuleius. 

/ " —From her trembling hand extinguish'd fall* 

The fatal lamp — he starts— and suddenly 
Tremendous thuoders echo through the balls. 
While ruins hideous crash bursts o'er the affrighted walk.'' p. 40. 

From this moment Mrs. Tighe leaves her guide, and rash- 
es into the indefinite and andefinable mazes of allegory. In 
Spencer's verse, and with more than Spencer's mjatery, the 
dangers, and duties, and happiness of love are explained by 
conflicts with wild beasts, and men more savage — by escapes 
from pit falls' and floods — by travels through desarts, and voy- 
ages aver tempestuous oceans — and by the supports and pleas- 
ures of virtuous constancy. 

The object of the wanderer now is to recover the favor of 
Venus. Of this she can have no hope, until she has performed 
certain mystical rites, compounded of the third and fourth la- 
bors in Apuleius. She is required to place an nm, 

" Filled from immortal beauty's sacred spring," 
■a an altar raised to Venus; 

*' Where perfect happiness, in lonely state. 
Has fixed her temple in secluded bower. 
By foot impure of man untrodden to this hoar." p. 44. 
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To execute this apparently 1 impracticable requircniant, she 
sets out on herjonrney, ignorant what course M panne, for 
■he wiis commanded f» go* where human footsteps and- frailty 
bad never preceded her, and careless of consequences, beeanse 
she despaired of obtaining the only object which was worth 
exertion. Despair however soon gives place to hope, and re- 
pentance procures her the direction of Innocence n the form 
of a dtrtSi 

In the third Canto, Love, disguised as a knight, and at- 
tended by a page, who proves to be Constancy, offers himself 
as her champion, and defends her from the violenoe of Pas- 
sion, who immediately attacks her in the guise of a lion. ,He 
afterwards escapes with her from the bower of sensuality, and 
rescue* her from the grasp of Ambition, into whose power 
she had been betrayed by Vanity and Flattery. The person- 
ification of Ambition, and the description of his palace and'' 
overthrow, are among Mrs. Tighe's happiest efforts. 

" High o'er the spacious plain a mountain rose, 

A stately cattle on its summit stood: 

Huge, craggy cliffs behind their strength oppose 

To the rough surges of the dashing flood; 

The rocky shores a boldly tM*g wood 

On either tide oonoealai bright shine the U is nia. 

And seem to smile upon the billows ruile. 

In front the eye, with comprehensive powers. 
Beet wide extended plains enriched with splendid bowers. 

Hither tbej bore the sad reluctant fair, 

Who mounts, with dizzy eye, the awful steep; 

The blazing structure seems high -poized in air, , 

And its tight pillars tremble o'er the deep: 

At yet, the heavens are calm, the tempests sleep. 

She knows hot half the horrors of hrr fete. 

Nor feels th' approaching ruin's whirlwind sweep: 

Yet, with ill-boding fears the pasted the gate, 
And turned with sickening dread from scenes of gorgeous ststa 

While yet he spoke, loud bursts the groaning hall, 
With frighful peal, the throdethnr domes resound, 
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Disjointed columns in wild ruin fall. 
While the huge arches treiable to the ground. 
Yet unappallcd amid the crush is found 
The daring chief:" pp. 71, 73. 

At the opening of the fourth canto, the adventurers meet 
Slander and Credulity. The knight comes off from a contest 
with the former victorious, but not unhurt, while Psyche U di- 
verted from the path, and separated from her champion by the 
latter. During hex absence from his protection, she suffers 
severely in the castle of Snap ic ion, and after mingling in the 
motley train of Inconstancy, she at last falls a victim to Jeal- 
ousy. In the eave of the latter, she -learns that her knight was 
no other than jove himself, and at the moment of conviction 
and repentance, he » restored andTeeoneiled to her. 

In canto fifth, they reach thepalaee of Chastity, and are 
admitted by Hymen. But her penance forbids her stay. The 
remainder of her dangers are encountered on the ocean. She 
sets sail, and is near being wrecked on the coast of Spleen; 
but is sheltered by Patience, who is described with appropri- 
ate images. 

More sweet than health's fresh bloom the wan hue seemed. 
Which sat upon her pallid cheek* her eye, 
Her placid eye with dove-hke softness beamed. 
Her held unshielded from the pitiless sky. 
Look to the rude wild blast her tresses fly, 
Bare were her feet, which pressed the shelly shore 
With firm unshrinking atepi while smilingly 
She eyes the dashing billows as they roar. 
And braves the boisterous storm so oft endured before, p. 130. 

In the sixth canto she pursues her voyage; but is gradually 
becalmed, and carried to the island of Indifference/ The 
knight again rescues her. After this, she concludes her voy- 
age, Constancy fills her urn from the mysterious fountain, and 
with Love she finds the unpolluted altar. 

" Scarce on the altar had she placed the urn, 

When lo! in whispers to her ravished ear 

Speaks the soft voice of Love! ' Turn, Psyche, turn! 
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And see at last, released from every fear, 
Thy spouse, thy faithful knight, thy lover here!* 
From hia celeMial brow the helmet fell. 
In joy'a full glow, unveiled bis charms appear, 
Beaminj^telight and love unspeakable, 
While in oneVrapturous glance, their mingling souls they telL 
p. 143. 
The poem, considered as a whole, ia of nearly equal merit. 
It would be easy, however, to point oat its particular defects, 
and show that in many cases the allegory is incongruous, and 
that in some it fails entirely. There are faults of this kind 
which He on the surface of the work, and which are obvious 
to the criticism of every reader. 

' Mrs. Tighe ia such a poet as a person of correct taste and 
the power of versification may become by the diligent study 
of English poetry. Her thoughts are not un pleasing, her lan- 
guage is poetical, and her verges are elaborate, but they are 
for the most part languid and diffuse, and seldom animated 
by much of the spirit of original conception. She resembles 
in English the modern writers of Latin verses, who borrow 
from the ancients their language and modes of phraseology, 
without venturing on any new combinations, and whose 
thoughts are tamed and enfeebled by the difficulty and con- 
straint which is found in their expression. Her personifica- 
tions are unsubstantial and un satisfactory; and her descrip- 
tions are too minute and dilated. Still many of Mrs. Tighe'a 
readers may be pleased, though we believe none will be de- 
lighted. 

The minor pieces, which fill the remainder of the volume, 
are of various merit; but they possess the same general char- 
acter as the principal poem. Some of them however have a. 
particular interest, from the circumstances in which they were 
written, in sickness and in the near prospect of death. From 
these and from the whole volume we receive the impression, 
that its author, if not very eminent as a poet, wai a woman 
of amiable feelings, and elegant mind. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

HARVARD COLLEGE. 

The number of students who have entered the Freshmea 
class the present year is sixty nine. The whole number of 
undergraduates of the university is at present two hundred 
and eighty, vias— 

Senior sop lusters . . • 60 

Junior sophisters ... 09 

Sophomores 83 

Freshmen ...... 09 



This is a larger number than there has been at any former 
period. 

In consequenee of the increased number of students, two 
new tutors, in the Latin and Greek languages, were added to 
the offices of instruction at the Commencement in 1811. Two 
additional tutors, one in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
and another in the department of Rhetoric and Oratory have 
been added the present year. . Beside the five medical profes- 
sors, and the instructor in the French language, the present 
number uf governors and instructed, who are constantly res- 
ident in Cambridge, is eighteen. , 

The number of resident graduates, students in theology, is 
sixteen. 



By a new regulation the library is opened during six hours 
each day (except the Sabbath) for the purposes of reading 
and the consultation of books. 



Thx Rev. William Ellery Cuanning of Boston has 
been appointed to deliver the Dexter Lectures on Biblical 
Criticism, in the room of the late Rev. Mr. Buckmihsteb, 
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The BoyUtou prizes for the present year were given to 
the gentlemen whose names follow:— -viz. 
Prizes of g30 each. 

To Mr. George B. English, a. m. for a dissertation on the 
origin and use of the magoretie points. 

To Mr. Edward Everett, a. b. for a dissertation on the 
art of printing, with a comparative estimate of its advantages 
and disadvantages, in reference to the interests of truth and' 
virtue. 

Prized o/g30 each. 

To Mr. Timothy Hilliurd, a. b. for a dissertation on the 
nature of yirtue and moral obligation. 

To Mr. Joseph Haven, a. b. for a dissertation on the art of 
printing, &e. as above. 

To Mr. John Braze r, then junior, now senior sophister of 
the University, for a dissertation on the nature and principles 
of taste. 

To Mr. William W. Puller, then junior, now senior soph- 
istcr, for a dissertation on the ait of printing, ccc. as above. 



SALE OS TI|E LIBRARY OF THE LATE BEV. MR. BUOKMINSTEH. 

X he sale of Mr. Snekminster's library took place during 
the week of the Commencement of our University. The num- 
ber of volumes which it contained was about 2890. The amount 
for which the whole library was sold was about R6000. The 
following are the prices at which several of the books were 
sold, with the names of the purchasers where known.* If will 
be seen with regard to some mpdern works, that their prices 
were greatly enhanced by their rarity in. oar country, and by 
the present difficulty of obtaining them from Europe, 

Tlietaurut Lingua Sanaa live Concordant! ale Lexicon Mebrco-l.it- 
ino-Biblicum a Gul. EoberUtm. London. 1680. 1 voL 4fa. calf. £11,50 

* The Editor, having a catalogue "only partially marked, regrets that 
he is unable to mention the names of some of the gentlemen who were 
purchasers of the books which ore mentioned- 
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Vciui Teitamtntum Greeum ex vereione Septuagiota interpretum 
justs, exemplar Vatigamuh Roma; edilum: Londim exoudsbax Ron- 
anus Daniel. 1653. 1 vol 4t*. £11,25 

Doctriue of the Great A-d'c/e applied to the N. Teat by T. F. Mis- 
blctov. London. 1803. 1 vol. SVo. £6,12— Mr. Charles Eliot. 

Gal. Saldeni de libris varioque eorum uau et abmu. Amslclodami. 
1688, lvol. 12mo. (parchment) £4,62 

Biblia Sacha Poi.YOt.aTTa Lcndiwessia) Waltob; London. 
1657, and Lexicon Heptaglotton, Castcli,. -Lond. 1669. 8 to] a. 
fol A fine copy: containing the famous dedication to Charlies 1L £180 
—Mr, Charles Eliot. 

Gkotii opera omm. Thkolocica, Amst. 1679* ejusdemquo. 
EnsTO lm. 5 vols. fol. bound in vellum £42,50 Rev. Charles Burroughs, 

AMs Tcttamentum Grxeam, J. J. WsTSTBWII. Amst. 1731. [in- 
terleaved in 4 vols, tiilio. Russia backs and edges, and perfectly new, 
very fine copy. Coat in London, 1807. 9L 12s. 6d. sterling.]— g50--Mr. 
Charles F.liot. 

Einleitung ins Alte Testaments LetpaJg, 1787, and Kritische Schrif- 
teo.von J. G. Eichhohk, Leipzig. 1803. 4 rote. 8vo— £35— The An- 
dover Institution. 

J. Buxtob.fi! Lexicon, ChaldaYcum, Tslmudicum et Rabbinionm. 
edit. nova, a J. Buxtorfi? J». Basiliac 1640. 1. foL— £21_Mr. Edward 
Everett. 

Prospectus of a new translation of the Bible, by A. Geddbs, whh a 
letter to the bishop of London, and a general answer to the queries, &c 
of various persons; and an address to the public on the subject of his 
translation, &c. &c. 1 vol. 4to, London. 1786— 87— 93«— £8,25— Harvard 
University. 

History of the troubles of Arch. Laud, written by himself. London, 
1S95. 1. fob lsrge paper— -£5— Harvard University. 

J. Bbuckebi Hist Fhikisophuc. edit, aecunda. Lipaia. 1767. & 4to, 
large paper, calf pit, gilt edg e s. £61,50— Harvard University, 

Charitanit de Chorea et Callirhot amatorite narrationes. L P. D'Or- 
ville, cum notis publicavit, et vertit y. J. Heitiiiu. f AmateL 1750. 1. 
4to. large paper. — £5,75— Harvard University. 

Lexicon Gnrc-Latin Nov. Teat. G. F. Schleusneh. edit.nov. Lips. 
1801. 4. 8vo— - £28— Mr. Jeremiah Erarts. 

Hiatoria vita: Simonis Episcopii, i P. Limborck. AmsteL 1701. 1. 
8vo~£4— Harvard University. 

Nov. Test. GbjicGsixibagmii. Ed. Sda. Lond. et Hal. Sax. vol. 
L 1796. 3. 1806. royal 8vo. board*— £25— Mr. Edward Everett, 

Obatio Domisica CL. linguis versa, edente f. y. Marvel. Paris- 
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iai. typhi imperialibui, 1805. 1. 4tn, large piper, splendid, boards^-gl* 
— Boston Athensum. 

Biblia HtRBiici cam variii leaiauhtu ex ingcnti codicum copii 
1 B. Kennicotto & J. B. Ron! collatorum. Dtcdtrltin et Mdttter. Lipstje. 
1793. 1, 4to. [Blue morocco, largest and bent paper.]— gir,5(l— The 
Andover Institution. 

Bibliotheca antitrinitariorwn a C. C. Sandie cum eompendio Histo- 
ric Eeelerissucx Unitarioram. FreisUdiL 168*. 1. 12no. [parcli 
n»ent J— JJ3.10— Mr. Charles Eliot. 

J. VoLKBLUJsdeTcr&religioiieet J.Crelliiu de Deo ejusquc attrib- 
utis. necnon de uno Deo pitrc. Amstcl. 1643. I. 4to. f_A very rare work. 
According to Sanding, one copy of it was sold for about g50. The 
present copy was once the property of the celebrated Anquetil du Per- 
ron.]— gti— Mr. Charles Eliot. 

J. J. GkiESBtciMi symbol* criticr. 2. 8ro. Hal*. 179S. paper— 
gl 0,25— Mr, Jeremiah Evarts, 

Macsaha Christi Americani, in seven books, by Cation Mothtr. 
Lond. 1703. l.fol—g9,S0— Mr. WiUwm Weill. 

Tubsachdb GRicKtuonsiB He.vhico StipuasO cuimtructus, 
impensis Ilenr. Stephani Oliva Geneva, 4 vols. foL. Appendix libello- 
mm ad thesaurum Grzcac lingua: pertinentium. 1. folio, large .paper. 
— 8225 — Salem Athenzum. 

Tones Latuitatk Lexicow coniilio et curi Jacobi Faccio- 
. Uk.fl opera et studio (EgidM Forcellini. Patavii. 1771. 4 vols, -folk, large 
papsr^-gB4— Salem Athenzum. 



SCHLEUSNER'S LEXICON. 

We shall give pleasure to a large portion of our rentiers 
by the intelligence, that the republication of Schlensner's Lex- 
icon of the New Testament, by Mr. Hilliard of this place, 
which was announced in our first number, will be immediate- 
ly commenced. The third Leipsie edition has been procured, 
through the favor of Mr. Francis Parkraan, and the proposed 
republication of the work has been so favorably received, by 
Christians of all denominations, that the publisher looks for- 
ward to sufficient support, to enable him to proceed^in this ve- 
ry important and expensive undertaking, a publication of mora 
credit to the literary character of our country, and of more 
■difficulty in its execution, than any which has ever appeared 
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among ns. We hope for the best effects, if this invaluable lex- 
icon should become a common book among our theological stu- 
dent*. 

To the third and last edition, which was published in 1808, 
its author has prefixed a short additional preface, in which 
he states that he has added some new observations, (though, 
not a great number, through fear of increasing the size and 
price of the work,) and has labored to free it from errors; 
and in this way to render it as perfect as possible. The es- 
timation ' in which the work is held in Europe may be judged 
of, not only from the fact that three editions have appeared 
in so short a time in Germany, but also from the circumstance, 
that its republication is now commencing in London. We 
will again repeat what we have formerly said, that we hope 
' this work will be patronized, not merely by theological schol- 
ars, but by gentlemen of fortune, who feel an interest in the 
promotion of religion, and of the critical knowledge of the 
scriptures; and who are desirous of increasing the literary 
reputation of our country. 

We are much pleased to be able to state, that Professor 
WilUrd of Cambridge has been engaged to revise the press. 
He is a gentleman particularly qualified for this undertaking* 
from his knowledge of the Oriental and German languages. 
The whole work will be printed at Cambridge, and the most 
scrupulous attention will be used to produce a correct impres- 
sion. 

On account of the great expense of the work, which could 
not at once be estimated, it has been found necessary to in- 
crease its price from ten to twelve dollars. It will still re- 
main a very cheap book. In the two volumes of the last 
edition there are 2714 closely printed octavo pages, inter- 
spersed with a great number of quotations in "different lan<- 
guages. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

{Selected from the latest British publications, J 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

An historical sketch of the last years of the reign of GusU- 

vus Adolphos the fourth, late king of Sweden. 8vo, 10s. Rd. 

A history of the Long Parliament. By J. May, Esq. with 
plates, 4to, ll. lis. ed. 

A narrative of the principal events of the campaigns of 
1309,10, and 11, in Spain and Portugal. By Capt Stothert. 
Svo, 8s. 

History of European commerce with India. By D. Mac- 
pheraon. 4to, ll. IBs. 

The charter of the East India Company, which has been 
several times renewed, will expire after its last term of twenty 
years from 1794 in 1814. Various publications have appeared 
respecting the policy of a further renewal. Among others a 
Letter from the Marquis Wei lesley to the Court of Directors 
on the trade of India; written in 1800. Is. 6tl. — Report on the 
negotiation between the Hon. East India Company and the 
public respecting the renewal of the Company's exclusive 
privileges of trade, for twenty years from March 1794. By 
J. Bruce, M. P. 4to, 15s. — Remarks on the eitention of terri- 
whieh has taken place in India with reference to the renewal 
of the charter. Is. 6d. 

An inquiry into the progressive value of money, as mark- 
ed by the price of agricultural products; with observations 
upon Sir George Shuckburg's Table: deduced from a variety 
of authorities never before collected; proving the Non -Depre- 
ciation of Paper. By Arthur Young, Esq. F. R. S. 3s. cd. 

Mr. Windham's Speeches have been collected and publish- 
ed, with a biographical preface relating to the events of hts 
political life. By Thomas Amyot, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The life and administration of the Rt. Hon. Spencer Per- 
civ&U. By Charles Yerulam Williams. 6s. boards. 

Lecture on the origin and general influence of the wars of 
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tbe French Revolution; delivered hi the university of Dublin, 
By George Miller, D. D. 

The second part of Dr. Clarke's Travels; containing his 
travels in Greeee, Egypt, the Holy Land, fite. 1 vol. 4to. 

A sketch of the present state of Caraecas, including a 
journey from Caraecas through La Victoria to Puerto Cabello. 
By Robert Seinple. 6s. 

Geographical and Historical Dictionary of America and 
the West Indies. By J. Thompson. Vol. I. 4to, ll. Hi. 6d. 
To be completed in five volumes. 

Voyages and Travels in the years 1809, 10, and 11, con- 
taining statistical, commercial, and miscellaneous observation* 
■n Gibralter, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, and Turkey. 4to,3l.£s. 
royal paper al. 8s. 

Picturesque representation of the manners, customs, and! 
amusements of the Russians; illustrated by one hundred cop- 
per plates, beautifully colored from the original drawings, with 
an accurate explanation of each plate in French and English. 
By John Augustus Atkinson. 8 vols, large folio, 151, 10s. 
hoards. 

A great number of publications have appeared respecting 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and in the controversy 
which has arisen, whether this society should be supported by 
members of the established church, so long a* the Common 
Prayer Book is not distributed with the Bible. Among these, 
in addition to those mentioned in our last number, we shall 
particularly notice only two— a publication of Professor 
Marsh, which is entitled, An inquiry into the eonseqnenees of 
'neglecting to give the Common Prayer Book with the Bible 
— and Three Letters on the subject of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, addressed to the Rev. Dr. Marsh and J. Coker, 
Esq. By the Rt. Hon. N. Vansittart. 

We are glad to find that Professor Marsh is not wholly oc- 
cupied in temporary controversies. He has published a new, 
and what would seem from its title, a laborious and valuable 
work—* History of the translations which hava been made 
34 
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of tfee ftefipturat, Arm. the earliest t* tbo pucaont age, i* Eli- 
rope, Alia, Africa, and America, i vol. 8 vo. 

The Book pt Job* I'ternjfor *»W"It*e* f "»» fl* original He- 
brew, w4 restored t^ in natnral avnuigtmcitti with VOtM 
Critical and illustrative; and an introductory dissertation on 
it? scene, acoptb language, and author. By John Mwn GwmI, 
F. R. 8. Memb. Amer. Phil. Soe. and F,J* *% .of FMwi&lpti*. 
sjvp, ifia, 

Dr, Horilej's Letter* in controversy with Dr. Friaatlay 
have been republished by his son, ihe Bey. H. Horsley, A-M. 
Prctieqdar; pi'.St. Asapb, and late student of Christ's ChyeH, 
9x«n. Be b«j| added to them a reply to >lr. Belsbam's FO^ 
view of Uie controversy. 

A third volume of Bishop Borsley's posthumous aermmm 
baa., appear ed.- 

4 defence of modern Calvinism} containing aB j fautfaJM q 
tinanf the Bishop of (.uaen^i's work, entitled a, Brf utajioa of 
Calvinism. By £. Williams, D. D, Sye, i*fc . . . . 
.. Th» eollatjwn of (he M8. of .Ihe- Hebrew Pentfctcuflh (men* 
tinned in our second number, p. 401.) which was procured, is 
Jfld^ by Dr. Bushauan, hM l»eap completed, and Uw work is 
unw published. We are gratified to be able. to ; add, U»a,t 1)** 
Baohanaa has presented two copies of thi* work, one to tbfl H- 
brary of Harvard College, and an other to that of Yale Col- 
lege. These were presented through the medium, of the Bov, 
4}r. Bolmes of Cambridge, and now wait his order tj, the 



' Pr, Bees' Cyclopedia has been published as far as to the 
end of the XXII volume, with an additional Part of phUea. 

Mr, Davy we bud has been knighted. Hi* name with ita 
adtyUon appears in the title page of the first volume of hi* 
Elements of Chemistry, which is now published, and wjU un« 
doubtedl? excite much interest apd attention, lSa. 

Pr. Thompson, the author of the System of Chemistrj, ban 
just published the history of the Royal. Society fe««), which 
y%» some time sinee announced. 2 guinea*. 

Of the management of light in illuminations; together with 
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»a aeeonnt tit a new portable limp, By Benjamin, CsMnt of 
Rumford. Svo, is. ' ' 

Professor Playfkir tiu published the hinds nf hit Lectures, 
delivered at the university of Edinburgh, under the tide of 
Outlines of Natural Philosophy. 8td, lis. 

Aft elementary treatise on plane Astronomy. By Robert 
Woedhbttie, A.M. F.R.8. Fellow of Gonville And Cains Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8vo, Ids. fine paper ll. 

The eleventh volume of the Encyelopiedlfc Lbndinensit, 
or Dictionary of Arts, Seience, and Literature. 

Account of the Systems of Husbandry, adopted In the more 
improved districts of Seotlaud. By Sir John Sinclair. Svo, 19s. 

An account of a particular preparation of salted fish, to be 
used with boiled rice or boiled potatoes, for the purpose of less- 
ening the consumption of wheaten bread. By Richard Pe*r« 
son, M. D. Svo, is. ed. 

A description of Ate ancient marbles in (he British B[nte> 
vB) with engravings} Part I. 4M, ll. St. ' 

' Enripidis Phoaniasa, ad fidem mannserlptorom ettendafa, 
et brevibds nbtil emehdatioimin potiasimura ratiortea retMefltf* 
bits Instructs, in (sum iliMliossejuventirfls. Sdidr! Kldrardua 
Porson, A. M. &e. A new edition, with the aurtort HM 
corrections. Svo. 8s. sewed. 

Memoir of the public life of John Home Tooke, Esq. - By 
W. H. Reid. 

The two first volumes of the new edition of the General 
Biographical Dictionary, (whieh was some time since an- 
nounced,) revised and improved by Mr. Chalmers^ have ap- 
peared. 

It will interest and gratify onr readers to be informed that 
the author of the Village and of the Borough is about to pub* 
tmh a new volume of poetry, a collect ion of tales. 

Poems and Translations. By Reginald Heber, Esq, Vs. 
hoards. 

The works of Beaament and Fletcher; with an sntrodna- 
tiw and explanatory notes, By H. Weber, Est). «* Tilfc 
SVO. 81. 8S, 
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A pawn of Lueien Buonaparte, entitled Charlemagne* has 
been published on the continent nnder a feigned name. 

Portugal, a poem in two parti. By lard George Grenrille. 
*(o. lffs. 

Tales of the East, comprising the moit popular romances 
of Oriental origin, with the best imitations by European au- 
thors; with new tranalatisns and additional tales never befor* 
published. To which is prefixed an introductory dissertation, 
containing an account of each work and iU author or transla- 
tor. By Henry Weber, Esq. 8 vols, royal Svo. 3l. 18s. 

Traits of nature, a novel. By Miss Burney, author of 
Clarentine, &e. 8 vols. l3mo. ll, 10s. 

Essay on the preservation of shipwrecked persons, with a 
descriptive account of the apparatus. By Cs.pt. Maaby. avo. 
10s. od. 

During his stay in India, Sir James Mackintosh has been 
employed in coin piling an History of England sinee the Rev- 
olution, as a continuation of Hume's history. It will form 4 
vols. +to. He has received OOOOl. for the copy right. 

The third edition of SchLsiuaer'i Leijeon is republishing 
in London, 



LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 

TOR. JULY, AUGUST, Ar?H_ SEPTEMBER, 1812. 

H. i 

nay be forwi 

n sjahs Est, 

VEW WOSES. 

Works to which an asterisk is prefixed ire in the Athenaeum, Boston. 

X aa history qf North Carolina; with a map of North Carolina. By: 
Hugh -Williamson, u.o. hUB. 3 vol. 'Svo. Philadelphia, Thomas Dobson, 
• Aaeasayon Dm organic diaeaaea and lesions of the heart and {rest 
vesssti. Jrem She clinical lecturea of J. N.Corvisart, published under 
his insaoobos, by G. E. Horeaa. Trassssaad ftoss- the F lBSa h , wish 
notes by Jacob Gates, M-M.sj. Boston, ftrsdftid & Kastb 
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The martyrs, cr fhn triiimph of the Christian religion. Translated 
from the French of F. A. de Chsteaubrisnd, with notes, 

A compendious treatise on the use of the globes, and of msps. By- 
John Lathrop, jun. a. k. Boston", J. W. Burdett & Co. and W. Wells. 

Catalogue of the library of the late Rev, J. S. Bnckminstcr. Boston. 
J. Eliot, jun. 

* The message of the President respecting' the war with Great Britain 
— the report of the tornmitese of Foreign RelatiMM— the act of Congress 
declaring war— and the proclamation of the President, Boston, Mftinroe 
4. Francis. 

* An address of Members of the House of Representative* of Con- 
gress to their constituents on the subject of the war with Great Britain. 

* An address of the House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to the people of that State an the subject of die war 
with Great Britain. 

* Mr. Mudison's war. A dispassionate inquiry into the reasons alleged 
by Mr.Madison, for declaring an offensive and ruinous war against Great 
Britain. Together with some suggestions a* to a peaceable and consti- 
tutional mode of averting that dreadful calamity. By a New-England 
farmer/ Three editions. Boston, Russell & Cutler. 

* Message of his excellency Governor Griswold, to the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut, at their special session, August 25, 1812, with 
the documents accompanying the same. New-Haven, Walte* It Steele. 

* An oration pronounced at Worcester, Mass. on the thirty sixth an- 
niversary of American Independence, July 4, 1813. By Francis Ihrt 
Worcester, Sturtevant. 

* Ad address delivered before the Washington Benevolent Society, at 
Portsmouth, July i, 1813. By Daniel Webster, Esq. 

* An oration delivered at Cbsrlestown on the fourth of July. By Jer. 
ajamlll Evarts. 

* An oration at Providence, (R. 1.) on the fourth of July, By John 

* An oration at PituEeld on the fourth of July. By William C. Juris. 

* Hamilton to the Federalists of the United States on the choice of a 
President. New-York, printed for the author. 

Touchstone to the people of the United States on the choke of a 
Prsaudont New-York, PeUue Be Gould. 

A history of French influence in the United States. To which is 
added an exposition of u congressional caucus. New- York, J.Eastburo. 

Speech of the Hon. George Sullivan, at the) late Rockingham Cos*. 
TsMkni adth tnemesnorkl and resolutions, and report of the committee 
rf Ejections. BsMts^B. C steals. 
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* A will mil prulril against til* lata declaration of w»f| in adisetrm-so 
delivered on the nest Lamftday after the tidings of it were received. By 
David Osgood, o. d. pastor of the church in Medfbrd. Cambridge, 
Hifliard Is Metealf. 

* A sennon preached in Boston, July 33, 181% (be day of the 
public Fast appointed by the Executive of the commonwealth of Msfcaa- 
oinnctts, m oonseqncnce of die deckratk)a'of war against Great Britain, 
•f Wflliim Slkry Churning. Bolton, Greenough fc Stebbun. 

* A sermon preached in Boston, August 20, 1812, the day ofhittealiai 
tion and prayer, appointed by the President of the United State*, in mnA 
sequence of the declaration of war against England. By WiUisn EiVry 
Channing, minister of the ehnrckin Federal-street. Boaton, C. MUk 

.- * Two senses*, one on the- day of the State Fast, and the other •&• the 
day of the National Fast. By John Lwhnop, •.& pastor of the ■eccesl 
church in Boston. * 

* A sermon delivered, at Trinity Churcbj Boston, on the day «f thai 
State Fast. By J. S. J. Gardiner, Rector. 

* A sermon preached at Charkslown on the day of the State /sat 
% J eddish Mane, d, c 

A sermon preached on the day of the National Fast By Henry Gefe 
man, pastor of the third aonjcrtgutional ■ society in Hingtias*.* 

* A sermon preached on the day of the State Fart. By Peter 
Whitney, a. x. pastor of the congregational society in Quiney. 

* A sermon preached at Brookfiekt on the day of the State Fiat. By 
Mieih Stone, minister of the south, parish. 

* A sermon preached on the day of the National Fart. By Hiptndaf 
GSleW minster U UeBnweU, He, 

A sermon preached on the day ef the State Fait, By K. Parish,' 
m a minister of the ehuseh at Byfield. 

* A sermon preached at the Tabernacle in Salem, on the day of ther 
StateFsst. By&unwl Woneeter, d.d. 

A discourse preached on the day of the National Fast AJeo the snb. 
Btaiwa of adiflcDurw punched Sab*4tk4ay, Aug. 9, 1S1X % Samuel 
Ww«9t*r, *. ». 

Two discourses on the day ef the K*iM*4 s*as*. By B*v.Jclm Gttnt 
efSewhwypart. 

The tune (second edition) with niiiisli tad msaib by sabaf 
hensW 

A discourse oivthedhy of the State Fast m Csamentiauc, By M*< 
thy Dvigjtt. V. o. president, of Yale College. 

A sermon preached an the day of the fctsfct Faatjn- C oawnehkat.. By 
Nathan Strong-, d. d. putor of the nortk^eaabyteriaB csmnth hvHacdatds 
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T*q jermnns jirewhed on. the thirtieth «f July and Inrswslsi a* An. 
put (being days of Fasting, to.) With > pwfiu*. By Jmw AkM 
crombie,.n. d. Phil Moses Thomas. ■ 

A aannon preached at Baltimore on the day of National Fnt> By 
Samuel Knox, a. x. principal of Baltimore college. • 

Ttb* samnons preached in the Dutch chttreb, at Greenwich, VeWo 
Utti, an. the Fait day appointed by the Governor. By Rev. S. N. Rowan. 

A sermon preached before the General AetopaWy of Connecticut, af 
tha aenWonarv. election, in the city of Hartford, May 14, IBIS. By 
Mnssit TTiitrV tu*. paster of the church in North MansKeld. 

A sermon delivered beiwe the MmwbHimcW Missionary Society, «m 
HatlMifrnth HMVUMy, May 86, 1819. By Leonard Woodj, n m las, 
<- AJMHn p re a c h ed at Northa m pton, before the Foreign Missionary 
Seajety of Northampton and the neighbouring towns. By Bran Johns, a.m. 

A missionary sermon preached at Hartford, at the request of the 
TNtteee Of the Miflriofisry Sosiety of Connecticut By IModate Brock- 
wav, pastor of the church in F.Uington. 

■A disaaurse delivered at Rntland, (Vt.) east parish, before the Ferrule 
Charitable Soeietv, Jan, 15, 1813. By Hainan Ball, a. m. minister of the 
gasps! in that town. 

A sermon delivered A Sutton, March IS, 1813; as preliminary to the. 
&nR*tien'of a society in the county of Worcester, far the aid of pious 
young men with a view to the ministry. By Benjamin Wood, pastor of 
the church in Upton. 

A eerraon delivered at the inauguration of the Rev. Ebenezer Porter, 
S.K.U the office of Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theo- 
logical Institution at Andover, April 1, 1812. By Abiel Holme*, d. n.' 
minuter of the first charch in Cambridge. 

The dignity and excellence of the gospel illustrated; in a discourse 
delivered April 8, 1813, at the ordination of the Rev. Nathaniel W. Tay- 
lor, as pastor of the first church and congregation in New-Haven. By 
Timothy Dwigfat, ». ». lx. d. &c 

A sermon delivered at the ordination of Mr. James Johnson to the 
work of the gospel ministry in Potsdam, (N. Y.) March 11, 1812. By 
Amos Pettcnglll of Charaplain. Plattsburg, (N. Y.) A. C. Flagg. 

A sermon delivered at Haverhill, (Mass.) Feb. 5, 1812, on the occai 
•ion of two young ladies being about to embark, as the wives of the Rev. 
Messrs. Judson and Newell, missionaries to India. By Jonathan Allen, 
pasjnr of the first church in Bradford* 

A sermon delivered at the funeral of Samuel Abbot, Esq. one of the 
•sunders of the Theological Seminary in Andover. By Leonard Woods, 
* b. Abbot ftofti** of Chrintian Theology. 
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»utor of the church, in Kingston (N. B> By John H. Church, parter 
Of the church in PeU-*m. 

. An •ddreas, delivered June 34, 1413, it the funeral of Mes-Sarah 
Cumming, consort of the reverend Hooper Gumming, pastsr of the sec- 
ond presbyterian chwch in Newark (N. J). By JiBti Richards, a. k. 
pastor of the first church. New York, Whiting it Watsasj ic ti i d tali- 
tuMb Beston* S. T. Armstrong. * 

A sermon occasioned by the death of the late Rev. John N. Aieel, 
& d. one of the pMtor* of the rofo-iscd Dutch church in Atest York. By 
Alexander Gunn, a., m. putor of said church. . . 

The doctrine of decrees essential fo the divine character, aeermoat 
, preached at New Haven (Vfc) By Jesiah Hepktns, pastor rf the «on- 
grcgational church in that town. 

Two sermons an the doctrines of ajacei the free agency of man, and! 
the use of means. Bj law III liiii iil.jiaalni nf I In i ungii galiima) thlMli 
in Verona, One id* co (N. Y.) Uiica, Ira Merrill. 

Lettera and sketches of sermons, in 3 vols. By John Murray, senior 
pastor of the firtt universal society in Boston— 3d vol. Bajfaaa, J. Bel- 
Religious tracta, Ho. L Publiabed by. the Society for. Frowsting 
Christian Knowledge, piety, and charity. Boston, Munroe It Francis, 

Report of the Massachusetts Bible Society. 

Third report of the Connecticut Bible Society. 

A discourse delivered before the New York Historical Society, at 
their anniversary meeting, Dec 6, 1811. By Hon. He Witt Clinton, one 
of the vice presidents of the Society. New York, J. Eastbunu 

A discourse delivered before the Humane Society of Massachusetts, 
June 9, 1313. By Henry Colman, minister of the third church in Hing. 
ham. . 

A discourse delivered before the Merrimack Humane Society atthen- 
anniversary meeting, Sept. 1, 1818. By John Andrews, a. m. minister of 
- the first church in Newburyport. 

* An adores* occasioned by the death of General Lingan, who was 
murdered by the mob at Baltimore. Delivered at Georgetown, Sept. 1, 
1813. By George Washington Park Custis. Boston, Bradford & Read. 

The trial of CoL Thomas II. Cushing, before a general court martial, 
which sat at Baton Rouge, on charges preferred against him by briga- 
dier general Wade Hampton. Reported by the late judge advocate- 

The institution and proceedings of the society of the Cincinnati, form* 
ed May 10, 1783: with the proceedings of the Massachusetts State So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati from its organization, June 9, 1783 to July 4, 1611. 
Boston, T. B. Wait it Co. 
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Alwndr«»kiuri8&niry. A hand book for linemen. Bhibb's Mil- 

itary Dictionary. Da. do. Library. Philadelphia, W, Dusne. 

Onlbuncea of the corporation of the city of Philadelphia. Published 
safer the authority of the council, with notes and references by John C. 
Lowber. Philadelphia, Moses Thomas. 

United we stand, divided we fall. A poem fay Juba. Mew Ydrk, 
D. h G. Bruoe. 

The diverting history of John Bull and Brother Jonathan, by Hector 
Annua. 

The beauties of Brother Bullus, by"his loving sister Bulla. 

The Wars of the GuUs; an historical romance, in three chapters. 

An oration pronounced at Montreal, (Lower Canada), on the acnU 
vettaiy of St. John the Bapunt, Jane 24, a. k. 5812. By brother Benja- 
min Gleason, A.H. 

A nap of -Canada, or theacat of war, 1 sheet medium: Philadelphia, 
M-Cary. - 

JfMW EDITIONS. 
American. 

An apology for ttias right of infant baptism, and for the usual mode* 
•f baptising By John Seed, a. o. pastor of a, church and congregation 
in Bndgetrater. Boston, William Wells. 

Foreign Wortt. - 

Essays on the nature and principles of taste. By Archibald Alison, 
il. b. r. r. s. prebendary of Sarum, &c. From the Edinburg edition of 
1811. Boston, Gumming* k Milliard. 

Talesof fashionable life. By Miss Edge worth, vol. iii. containing Yir. - 
ian and Emilie de Coulanges. Boston, Bradford & Read. 

The Absentee. By Miss Edgeworth, 2 vols. [The three tales men- 
tioned above were all published by Miss Edgeworth as additional to her 
former Tales of fashionable lift. We are indebted to Messrs, Bradford 
Ic Read, for giving us a much cheaper and neater edition of the two first, 
than has appeared of the Absentee, which has been republished separately.] 

Temper, or domestic scenes; a novel. By Mrs. Opie, 2 vols. Bos- 
ton, Bradford & Read. There has been likewise another edition. 

The Isle of Palms, and other poems. By John Wilson, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. New York, J. Eastbum. 

The speech of Henry Broughan, Esq. ti. p. in the House of Com- 
mons, on Tuesday, June 16, 1812, upon the present state of commerce 
and manufactures, from a report taken in short hand, and corrected by 
himself. Philadelphia, Bradford & Inskeep. 

An abstract of the evidence, lately taken in the House of Common^, 
•gainst the Orders in Council. New Turk, W. Eliot. 
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Steel's mtj liJt J>r June. New-York, J. Eastbum. sfbJUdelphia, 
J.. F.Watson. 

Rule* and regulation in the field exercise and manoeuvres of the 
French infantry; iaaued Aug.. 1, 1798: and tbe manoeuvre* added which 
have since been adopted by the emperor Napoleon. Philadelphia, A. 
Fader. 

A course of Mathematics for the use of academies, as- well as private 
tuition. By Charles Hutton, ll. p. r. b. s. revised and corrected by 
Robert Adrian, a. m. Professor of Mathematics in Queen's College, N. J. 

The art of preserving all kintnTof animal and vegetable substances, 
for •evei'sl years in their original state, without tbe expense of sugar. Sic. 
A wort published by order of tbe French minister of the interior, on the) 
report of the board of arts and manufactures, and which, in a few months, 
run through several London editions. 

The history of America. By William Robertson, d.d. Lancaster. 
(Penn.) W. Greene. 

An abridgment of Dr. Moslieim-'a ecclesiastical history, 1 vol. 13mo. 
Philadelphia. D. Hogap. 

The Christian's pattern) or, a treatise of the imitation of Christ: in 
four books* By Thomas a Kempis. To which are added meditation* 
and prayers for aide persons. By George Stanhope n. d. Boston, S. T. 
Armstrong. 

Dr. Watts' Improvement of the Mind. Boston, Isaiah Thomas. 

The Believer's pocket companion. By William Mason. New York. 
. Baxter's Call to the unconverted. Salem, H. Whipple. 

Work* in the press, or proposed to be published. 
An inquiry into the diseases of the mind. By Benjamin Rush, m. e. 

Professor of the Institutes, and practice of medicine, in the University of 
Pennsylvania. This work will contain about 400 pages 8vo. and 
will embrace not only all the different forms of madness, but the physical 
history of the diseases of the passions, and their respective remedies. 
Philadelphia, Kimber & Richardson. 

The historical and chirurgical account of the expedition of the 
(French) army of the East, in Egypt and Syria. By D. J. Sarrey, doc- 
tor of the special school of Medicine at Paris, chief surgeon of the army 
of the East, &c. &c. Translated from the French by Richard W. Hall, 
h. d. adjunct professor of midwifery and the diseases of women and chil- 
dren, in the College of Medicine, Maryland; member of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, be. Sec. In 1 vol. 8vo. Baltimore, E> 
J. Coale. 

An accurate and interesting account of the hardships and suffering* 
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«f that bud of heroes, who traversed the wilderness in the csmpaiga 
■gainst Quebec in 1775. By John Joseph Henry, E»q. late president of 
the second judicial district of Pennsylvania. Lancaster, (Peon.) 

The New Jersey Preacher, being 1 a volume of sermons on plain and 
practical subjects, by some of the most popular ministers of the gospel 
residing in New Jersey. 

Kimpton's history of the bible, containing an account of every re- 
markable transaction recorded in the sacred scriptures, during a period 
of upwards of 4000 years. 4 vols. Svo. Both the above by D. 1'eiiton 
Trenton, N. J. , 

S. T. Armstrong is printing a volume of original sermons on various 
important subjects of doctrine and practice. By Rev. Nathaniel Em- 

S. T. Armstrong proposes to print by subscription a gazetteer of the 
bible. By Elijah Parish, n. d. 1 vol. ttvo. about 500 pages. Price to 
subscribers £3,50. 

John F. Watson baa in the hands of the engraven. Heather's chart 
of the western ocean, to be published in two months. He intends to of- 
fer it on such terras to chart-tellers as may prevent its future imports. 
Con- 



ERRATA. 
Page SOI, note, L S from " for," to the end of the sentence should 
be marked as a quotation, 
305. 1. 1, for •' are" read is. 
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EDITOR'S XOTB. 

X kb editor has now completed two volumes of the Repoflito. 
ry; and the public have it in their power to determine what 
has been, and what, if the work continues, will probably con- 
tinue to be its merit. .He hag been very essentially indebted 
to gome of his friends far assistance, without which it would 
barebeeu impossible for bins, to have succeeded in his under- 
taking. He does not suspect, that they will think him insensi- 
ble to the value of the favors they have conferred: 

In speaking of those from whom he has received assistance^ 
fce has no fear of intruding any private sorrows, in mention""* 
the loss of one, by whose friendship he was encouraged, and . 
by whose counsel be was directed; of one, whose loss is felt 
in every thing, which relates to letters or to religion. In 
another place, he has endeavoured to pay that tribute to his 
memory, which is all that gratitude and affection' now have " 
it in their power to perform. 

Whether the work will be continued through another year, 
depends on circumstances, over which the editor has no con- 
trol. It cannot be so continued, unless the public patronage 
he very essentially increased. If it should be thought by the 
friends of literature, of correct principles, and of rational re- 
ligion, to be of any service, in respect to those objects which 
they are desirous of promoting, it would gratify him to be en- 
•bled to pursue his labors. If it should not be so considered, 
or if the number of these should be insufficient for its support, 
he will seek for some other employment, where his exertions 
may be more useful, or more acceptable. 

He made few engagements at the commencement of thn 
work, and, if it should be continued, he is not willing to make . 
promises of improvement. Some alterations, however, he in- 
tends, which will perhaps render it more generally interest- 
ing. The theological department has, from various circum- 
stances, occupied more space, than he originally designed, and 
will, in future, be somewhat .contracted. It is his intention, 
if it should be in his power, to devote a greater portion of the 
work to reviews and to polite literature. From friends, who 
hare not vet afforded their aid, be has reason to eipeet it, if 
it should be wanted, in future numbers: whether it will be 
thus wanted, it now remains for the public to decide. 
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Theological Department 



THE HORNING INQUIRY, No. H.* 

' Jfo examination of the terms *' The Deify ef Chrto." 

' As flie terms Jtetty ami Bod are of symenymeas import* M 
would be natural to suppose that by " the Deity of Christ* 
wo aid be meant the Bod of Christ. And in on essay er ser- 
mon on " the Deity of Christ," we might reasonably expect to 
Sad something said to show what Being, CWmt aoknowlilgad 
as hi* God. On this point the seriptures would afford the most 
ample evidence; for they assure as that he acknowledged his 
" Father," as the « only true God." Ha also taught thai he 
was the only begotten son oft* God. This God theapestle Pan! 
expressly styled " the oo» and r atsii of oar Lord Jesse 
Christ." 

But when we look into a discourse en M the Deity of 
Christ," we usually find an attempt to prore that he himself 
is that eery God, whom he acknowledged as " the only tra* 
God." 

As Christ was God's own and only sen, and as hi him th* 
Father was ever well pleased, so God has honored him as an, 
only ton} he has given him divine Ht/es, divine mjtses, divine am> 

• Tor the fint Number, see vol. I. p. 78. 
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9 JBorning Inquiry. Jnjy^ 

thoritff, and divine sufficiency, and by him God has performed di- 
vine works. TheseefFects of the Father's lure are detached front 
their source or cause, and made the ground of arguments to prove 
the Sod's absolute independence;, and that he is, in fact, the- 
very "living God," whom he ever loved, .adored, and obeyed; 
yea, that he is personally and really " the only true God." 

But notwithstanding all the labor to prove, that Christ is 
the aelfexisteut Deity, the same writers confidently affirm, that 
the " revealed God is three distinct persons." Let us then, 
before we proceed any farther, compare these two cardinal 
points. 

In one of them it is affirmed, that the " revealed God is 
three distinct persons." Of course, those who deny this doe- 
trine are considered as a sort of semi-atheists; as persons who 
deny the " revealed God." ' Yet the other cardinal point af- 
firms, " the Deity of Christ," that be is " truly God;" yea, 
" G*d in. the highest use of the term," and "-the onlytrue 
God." Yet he is but one person. He is, therefore, not the 
** r— ml0J God}" for the" revealed God "is affirmed to be three 
distinct persons. , 

With equal consistency .we might affirm, that a yard is 
t/ute distinct Jeefi yet one of those feet is a proper yard, a yard, 
in the highest sense of the term. 

But leaving this inconsistency to he reconciled by the ad- 
vocates for the doctrine, we may farther examine the terms 
« the Deity of Christ." ", 

The doctrine of three 1 distinct persons in one God has been, 
indeed, variously explained; but no explanation has yet been, 
given, which oan be reconciled to the idea of " the Deity of 
Christ-" While one explanation makes, him a mere mode of 
Gad's existence, another makes him a mere attribute, and ano- 
' thcr a mere office- Some indeed affirm of each of the threeper- 
sous, that he is a. distinct agent in the one God. But to be one 
vtthvM agents in the. one God is a very different thing, from 
being (he- otirr in a strict and. proper sense of the term. 

Instinct person* are distinct objects, and distinct objects, 
however they may be united, are capable of distinct oooside- 
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Ttaifi. Morning Inquiry. I 

ration. When distinct tilings are united in one object, tile ab- 
ject is complex; and the distinct things are but parts or mem- 
bers.ti the complex object. * 

It is indeed asserted that the three distinct persons are on* 
essence. But what cub he meant by this assertion? Isit meant 
that a divine person is not divine essence? If not divine essence, 
what is a divine person? The divine persons most fce either 
something or nothing. If something, they mast probably be 
some essence. If some essence, why not divine essence? But if 
each person be divine essence, then the persons must be dis- 
tinct essences, for as person* they are distinct. 

If, in the one God, there be three distinct persons, is it not 
obvious, that neither of those persons, distinctly considered; 
can properly beeaUedthe DE-iv-r, or sufttaus bmixg? While 
that Being is supposed to consist of three distinct, coequal per* 
none, neither of the persona can be properly considered as any 
thing more than a distinct portion or member of the one Gndf 
and at most, but a third part of the Supreme Being, 

I have' ventured to nse the word pnrt,for if (he unity of 
God does not exclude the distinction of persons, it does not ex- 
clude the distinction of parts. Is it possible to ennceive of 
three distinct persons in one being, -otherwise than As diatinot 
members or parts of that being? If not, then he who does won* 
eeive of three distinct persons in God, does conceive of them as 
three distinct members or parts, whether be be willing to ac- 
knowledge it, or not. 

There is one point, on which informational needed from 
flur trinitarian brethren, viz, whether th«y suppose, that tho 
three persons include all that is implied in the terms the sv- 
rneus being, or whether they consider the Deity as an oeV 
ject in which the three persons are united, as three distinct 
brandies are united in one tree, • 

The DamisJiists of the sixth century "distinguished Utetft- 
vine essence from the three persons, viz. Father, Son, and Ho- 
ly Ghost. They denied that each person was God, when con- 
sidered in itself and abstractedly from the other two; bnt-they 
affirmed at the same time, that there was a common dMnttf, 
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hj thft joint , participation of. which each p<*ao» was Gui 
They called Uw Father, 8m*. and Haiy. Ghost H&mtms or 
parsons, u4 tbe Godhead eonunoa tit thcmaU'sa W a n id or <«% 
•■re."'. 

Thu ieet waa, by Moaheinj, culled a << faction," but atuch) 
af the knguage used V trunttarians of the present iy por f on t- 
lf aocoids with the Tiews of Damian. They apeak «C Umjbjn 
■KM Jfefag-as on proper perton; they. constant)/ 0*« a nan. 
gular pronoxB «s a sabstitut e for the ni|M of.Deitja tie Fa* 
aher, 80% and Huly Spirit, theyspealt of aspsw»wo/*fce «ae. 
&od; one of the persons they oall hitSm; another kUSpiritf 
mi why aright they not aa properly oall the other hi* Fi0ka& 
Saah a manner of ipeskiog of the one God and the thru, per* 
ttmtf moat iiatprally saajgests the idea that the ova *«i> iaeans* 
ehiered an an object diatinet from either of the femmt, aaA 
that the throe persona are suited to the Saprame Iking M4hM» 
ofWncAes to cm tree, three members to one eodgiyer tArce riniwaa 
to one fountain. >» 

Bat this manner of concei ving of the " mystery" seems . t» 
imply /«tr person*, one as supreme, and three as Bubopdinatet 
The lopreme Being, aa eneh, is fairly represented as one per* 
ton only, by the constant flae of singalar prououn*. The* way 
hare the tArce coequal persons, neither of which is the So. 
preate Being, hat only a distinct member of the Supreme Be* 
ing. If the Supreme Being, a* such, he the only proper oh- 
jeet of worship, then neither of the persons, as a distinct per- 
m, can be an object of worship. Bat if each jjf the persons, 
aa snob, he aa object of worship, then we have four objects of 
worship, cats as supreme, and tares as snoordinatej— <or one aa 
the head, and three as the manaera. 

Aa a tret with farce equal brmches has bean supposed by-, 
some trinitariaas to be an apt illastrotien of the doctrine of. 
three persons in on* God, it is hoped that no blame will be aU . 
taebed to the introduction of the simile in this plaoe. And i*r 
the three diatinet parsons be only thrpe diatinet branches of ti* 
Supreme Being, it will be iatnoisibjo tn tell new wwA, or 
l»tcLh,p.UOt. ; ,.-,* _ ._ 
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•nAetfjfcwttm, of Deity *■ implied in the perswf ofCtsri*. It 
is, however, certain that it can be no imW than one AM,' ail A 
'rtmay be «mkA few. Bnt'tfthe(hceetiitinetpertom,Mi(iB^ 
eomprize the loftok of Deity, then Christ is jiut one third tit 
JiW jfttjweme' Being, and no more. 

- That, «w trinltarian brethren 4a conceive of the Father ane? 
flatt, an HtUttt .portions or memfcer.i of Deity may appearrVonY 
tMs eircnnrttanee, viz. They suppose the Am, or second per- 
iffi) to be Mf united to the mm Jesus, that the Son and tk* 
Jh% u are hit one person} dnd that the obedience, goffering, and 
death of the man, in that state of union, may properly be cal- 
Ui the obedience, suffering, and death of the Son of Bod. ' Bml 
iftey de not suppose, that either the FVther er the Spirit wai 
tints salted to the .Win, er human nature. On their theory 1 
truer man Jesas is the Son's human nature. But were 1 the ihret 
jjeYstmrbot one individual ess*ti«, if the essence of one person 
were mired to the men Jesus, the esienee of all the persons 
would be equally united to that man. Therefore if the essence' 
tff the 'flan he united to human nature, and the essence of the 
father be not united, they are distinct essences. 
* If it were proper to affirm "the Deity of Christ," as many 
Ware done, the man, or human nature, to whteh the Son was 
United, would be property the human nature of the Deity or 
Supreme Being. These conclusion!, it is believed, cannot be 
set aside but by affirming, that the three persons are mere noh- 



But if, to set aside these contusions, it shall he laid, that 
it was the divine person of the Son and not the essence of the 
Son, Which was united to the « man of Nazareth," I would 
ask, how is the divinity of Christ to be supported? Can we af- 
ttifk'SMfie nature of a mere nome without divine entente? And 
What 1ft a Betty without divine essence? Can Christ be proper- 
ly-'*' the Burrr," while there is nothing of divine essence in 
Mm? But if the divine essence of the Son was united to hu- 
Nbnt nature, and the Fader was not equally united, the Father 
sj*d the San most be perfectly distinct essences or beings. 

The doctrine of three distinct persons in ana Gfod, has-been 
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supported* wKh a particular design to maintain the absolute 
equality of the Son with the Father. But, although it places 
the Father and the Son on the ground of absolute equality, it 
in, in my view, infinitely degrading to bath. It hat often been 
objected to this doelrine that it implies three distinct Qods.— 
And much of the language which its advocates use, naturally 
sends to that conclusion. But to set that eonaluinn aside, 
(hey attrm that the three persons arc hut one Being. Bat if 
they ean fairly avoid that conclusion, there is another whir* 
is unavoidable, viz. that the three distinct pewits are hat 
three distinct parti of the Supreme Being. It is manifest thai 
■either of the persons, as saeh, ean be regarded aa % proper 
intelligent Being, lor the three are no more than one imteiiigtnt . 
Being. But white we regard the Father and the Son aa onty 
diitinct parts of the same, Being, in what % diminutive light a* 
they both appear, compared with the repress ntatie as given by 
Christ The Fattier h« regarded as the Supreme Being, tha 
only living and true God: and he represented himself as the 
■' only begotten Son " of the " only true God." But the trin. 
Harlan theory sinks the Father from his proper dignity as the 
Supreme Being-, to, at most, one third of that Being. ■ And 
Jesus Christ is souk from his proper dignity as the only begot. 
ten Son of the only true, God to one third of the Supreme Beings 
And both the Fathtr and the Son are at. most but (wo thirds of 
Djtn God. 

Having been on similar ground myself, it is easy for me to 
believe that many who now attempt to support sueh doctrines, 
do it with a view to the honor of Christ. And so far as this 
is true, it is believed that they will receive his approbation. 
All this may be granted; and still it may be true that the sen- 
timents are not only incorrect, but inconsistent with his true 
dignity, and degrading to his character. It may, all*, he true, 
that there has been, ana still is, an ineieusable neglect and 
unwillingness in respect to a thorough examination of the-*nh» ■ 
jeetj and a criminal indulgence of a censorions spirit towards 
all who feel bound to think for themselves, and by thinking 
depart from the popular mystery, . • 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONTROVERSY 

BETWEEN DR. PRIESTLEY AND DR. HORSLET, THE HONTHL* 
REVIEWER, AND OTHERS. 

Continued from volume i. page 277. 
Maying, in the laat number of the Repository, stated that 
part of the controversy relating to the accounts which we hare 
of the faith oF the Nazarenes and Ebionites, and to the direct 
historical evidence in proof of the uniUrianism of the ancient 
Jewish church; we now come to another branch of the contra-. 
▼erey. It relates to an argument of Dr. Priestley, which it, 
as fellows. The Jews in the time of Christ expected a majt. 
Only as their Messiah. As a man therefore Christ mast at first 
have been regarded hy his apostles and disciples. If there* 
lore he were God, or the maker of the universe under God, 
and it be supposed that this was afterwards known to them, 
we should be able to fix some period, or periods, when this 
eo minniii cation was made, and to trace some effects amd conse- 
quences from the disclosure of a fact so wonderful. We an 
able to do neither. But further, if the apostles had 'ever 
preached to the Jews, jealous as that nation was of maintain- 
ing the divine unity, any doctrine, which might be so easily 
understood as an infringement of it, it would have excited vi- 
olent enmity against them among the unbelieving part of that 
nation, and many questions and controversies among those whe 
believed. But we find no traces of any such effects in the 
writings of the New Testament. These difficulties, according 
Co Dr. Priestley, were felt by the Christian Fathers. They 
agreed, that the Jews in the time of our Saviour were unitari- 
ans in the strictest sense; and they affirm that, through fear of 
giving them offence, and through fear of leading the gentiles 
into polytheism, the doctrine of Christ's Doing Ood was divulg- 
ed slowly, and with great caution, and not openly taught till 
tste publication of St John's gospel, after the death .of most of 
the apostles. - But this hypothesis could have been forced npoa. 
the fathers only from the necessity of giving some solution, of 
(he difficulties before stated; and of offering something, to- ae- 
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eonst for a fact, which they who lived near the timet Mold 
not deny, the prevalence of unilarianism in -the early ages of 
the church. 

The first part of this argument is very forcibly stated in 
the fifth of Dr. Priestley's First Letters to Dr. Horsley. 

" I cannot," says he," dismiss this subject of the strong preju- 
dices of the Jews in general in favor of their Messiah being mere- 
ly a man (thus explicitly acknowledged by Athanasius, Chrys- 
ostom, and others, who say, that on tnis account the apostles did 
not preach the doctrine of the divinity of Christ at first, but 
only after the people were satisfied with his Messiahship) with- 
out requesting your opinion with respect to the rime when this 
great secret, of Christ not being merely a man, but the eternal 
God himself, or the maker of heaven and earth under God, 
was communicated, first to the apostles themselves, and then 
by them to the body of Christians. 

" Yon cannot say that John the Baptist preached any snch 
doctrine; and when the apostles at first attached themselves 
to Jesns, it is evident they only considered him as being such 

• Messiah as the rest of the Jews expected, viz. a man, and a 
king. When Nathaniel was introduced to him it was evident- 
ly in that light, John i. 45, FhUip findeth Nathaniel, avdsaith 
unto Mm, We have found him of whom Moses, in the law and 
the prophets, did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph, 
Be had then, we may suppose, no knowledge even of the mi- 
raculous conception. 

" Now as you say, that ' Christ was so mueh more than 
■ten, that his being found in fashion as a man was really 
the most extraordinary part of his history and character?** and 
at first the apostles, you must allow, were wholly ignorant of 
this | there must have been a time, within the compass of the 
evangelical history, when this most extraordinary part of hia 
character waa communicated to them. Now what period in 
the gospel history can yon pitch upon, in whieh yon can sup- 
pose that this great discovery was made to them? What trac- 
es do yan find of it? 

" That Jeans was even the Messiah waa divulged with th» 
a (large hi 9. 
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greatest caution, both to the apostles, and to the body of the 
Jews. For a long time our Lord said nothing explicit on this 
subject, bnt left hi* disciples, as well as the 1 Jews at large, to 
judge of him from what they saw. In this manner only he 
replied to the messengers that John the Baptist sent to him. 

" If the High-priest expressed his horror, by rending his 
ci oaths, on Jesus avowing himself to be the Messiah, what 
would he have done if he had heard, or suspected, that he 
had made any higher pretensions? And if he had made them, 
they must have transpired. When the people in general saw 
his miraculous works, they only wondered that God should 
have given so much power to a man, Matt. ix. S. When the 
multitude saw it, they marvelled, and glorified God, who had 
given such power unto men; and yet this was on the occasion 
of his pronouncing the cure of a paralytic person, by saying, 
Thy sins be forgiven thee, which the Pharisees thought to be 
a blasphemous presumption. 

" At the time that Herod heard of him, it was conjectured 
by some that he was Elias, by others that he was a prophet, 
and by some that he was John, risen from the dead; but nona 
of them imagined that he was either the most high God him- 
self, or the maker of the world under God. It was not so 
much as supposed by any person that Jesos performed his 
mighty works by any power of his own; so far were they from 
suspecting that he was the God who had spoken to them by 
Moses, as you now suppose him to have been. 

" If he was known to be a God at all before his death, it 
could only have been revealed to his disciples,' perhaps the 
apostles, or only his chief confluents among them, Peter, James, 
and John, suppose on the mount of transfiguration, though 
nothing is said concerning it in the history of that transaction. 
'Certainly what they saw in the garden of Gethsemane could 
not have led them to suspect any such thing. But if it had 
ever been known to Peter, can we suppose he could have de* 
nied him as he did? Besides, as our Lord told them there 
were many things which he could not inform them of before 
Dis death, and that they should know afterwards; this was a 
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thing ■• very wonderful noil unsuspected, that if any articles 
of information were kept from them at that time, this most 
certainly hare been one. 

" If you suppose that Thomas was acquainted with this 
most extraordinary part of his master's character, which led 
him to cry, Mtj Lord and my God, when he was convinced of 
his resurrection, as he was not one of the three, who had been 
entrusted with any secrets, it must have been known to all 
the twelve, and to Judas Iseariot among the rest. And sup- 
pose him to have known, and to have believed that Jesus' was 
bis God and maker, wss it possible for him, or for any man, 
to have formed a deliberate purpose to betray him (Peter, you 
may say, was_ taken by surprise, and was in personal danger) 
or if he had only heard of the pretension, and had not believ- 
ed it, would he not have made some advantages of that impo- 
sition, and have made the discovery of this, as well as of ev- 
ery thing else that he knew to bis prejudice? 

" If you suppose that the divinity of Christ was unknown 
to the apostles till the day of Pentecost; besides losing the 
benefit of several of your arguments for this great doctrine, 
which yon now carefully collect Trom the four evangelists, we 
have no account of any such discovery having been made at 
that time, or at any subsequent one. And of other articles of 
illumination, of mneh less consequence than this, we have dis- 
tinct information, and also of the manner in which they im- 
pressed them. This is particularly the ease with respect to 
the extension of the blessings of the gospel to uncircumcised! 
Gentiles. Bnt what was this article, to the knowledge of 
their master being the most high Godr 

" If the doctrine of the divinity of Christ had been actu- 
ally preached by the apostles, and the Jewish converts is 
general had adopted it, it could not but have been well known 
to the unbelieving Jews; and would they, who were at that 
time, and have been ever since, so exceedingly zealous with 
respect to the doctrine of the divine unity, not have taken the 
alarm, and have urged this objection to Christianity, as teach- 
ing the belief of more Gods than one in the apostolic age; and 
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yet no traee of any thing ef this nature eu be perceived in 
the whole history of the book of Aets, or any where else in 
the New Testament. At soon as ever the Jew* had any pre* 
tence for it, we find them sufficiently qniek and Tenement is 
urging this their great objection to Christianity. To answer 
' the charge of holding tiro, or three Gods, is a very considera- 
ble article in the writings of several of the ancient Christian 
fathers. Why then do we find nothing of this kind in the 
age of the apostles? The only answer is, that then there 
was no oceasion for it, the doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
not having then been started.* * 

" Consider, Sir, the charge that was advanced against Pe- 
ter and John at the first promulgation of the gospel. Ton 
will find it amounts to nothing but their being disturbers of 
the people, by preaching in the name of Jesus. What was 
the accusation against Stephen (Acts ri. 18.) bat his speaking 
blasphemous things against the temple and the law? Aeeom- 
pany the apostle Paul in all his travels, and attend to his dis- 
courses with the Jews in their synagogues, and their perpet- 
ual and inveterate persecution of him, yon will find no traee 
of their so much as suspecting that he preached a new divin- 
ity, as the godhead of Christ must have appeared, and always 
has appeared to them. 

" In the year 08, Paul tells the elders of the eburth of 
Kphesns (Acts u. 27.) that he had not failfd to declare unto 
them the whole counsel of God. We may be confident, there* 
fore, that, if be had any such doctrine to divulge, he mast 
have taught it in the three year*, that he spent in that eity 
from 8* to S7; and as the unbelieving Jews were well appriz- 
ed of all bis motions, having laid wait for him on this very 
journey to Jerusalem, they must have been informed of hit 

* "Atiunatini strongly expreMet thi* objection, s* made by both Jews and 
Gantilei, to the incarnation of the KM of God, though ai a thing that was glo- 
ried in by Christian,. < The Jews,' sap he, < reproach in for it, the Gentile* 
bagh st it; but we adore it.' H) I.v%*mj /m 3nrS«AA«w», EMsmc Is 
•£Acu*{«rii. *hiv h s-gttxwsptth D« (namititme Vetbi, Open, toL i 
F- Si-" 
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having taught this doetrsae, and would certainly have carried 
the news of it to Jerusalem, where many of them attended, a* 
well m he, at the ensuing feast of Pentecost, Bat if we attend 
Paid thither, where we hare a very partienlar account of alt 
the proceedings against him, for the spaee of two yean, we 
■hall find no traee of any thing of the kind. All their com- 
plaints againit him fell far short of this. 

" What was the occasion uf the first clamour against hint 
Was it not, (Acts ui. 38.) that he taught all wen every when 
against the people, and against the law, and against the trwplet 
and that >he had brought Greeks into it? Is it not plain that 
they had no more serious charge against him? Head his 
speech to the people, his defence before Felix, and again be- 
fore Agrippa; you will find no trace of hii having taught any 
doctrine so offensive to the Jews as that of the divinity of 
Christ mast have been. Considering the known prejudices, 
aaJ the inveteracy of the Jews, no reasonable man need da- 
sire any elearer proof than this, that neither Paul, nor any of 
the apostles, had* ever taught the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ at that time) and this was so near the time of the wars 
of the Jews, and the dispersion of that people, that there wan 
no opportunity of preaching it with effect afterwards, 

" Consider also the conduct .of the Jewish Christian*, who. 
had strong prejudices against Paul, as we find in this, part of 
his history) and according to the testimony of all historians, 
they retained those prejudices as long as they had any* name, 
and after the destruction of Jerusalem, which WM not long 
after the close of the history of the Acts, no traee can he 
found af their believing any such doctrine as the divinity of 
Christ. Now, though their enmity to Paul continued, and 
they never considered his writings as canonical scripture, yet 
to the very last, their objections to him amounted to nothing 
more than his being no friend to the law of Moses. 

• « o.| • • »" 

" These considerations (and much more might be added 
to enforce them) certainly affect the credibility of Christ havr 
iag any nature superior to that of man- and when they are 
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sume-iently attended to (as I suspect they never have been) 
must shake the A riant hypothesis; bnt they must be particu- 
larly embarrassing to these who, like you, maintain the -per- 
fect equality of the Son to the Father. * 

" Considerations' of this kind, if they oeear to him, no per- 
son, who thinks at all, can absolutely neglect, so as to satisfy 
himself with having* no hypothesis on tile subject. Yon cert- 
tnlnly find the apostles, as well as the rest of the Jews, with- 
out any knowledge of the divinity of Christ, with whom they 
lived and convened as a man; and if they ever became ac- 
quainted with it, there mast have been a time when it was 
either discovered by them, or made known to them; and the 
effects of the acquisition, or the communication of extraordi- 
nary knowledge, are in general proportionally conspicuous." 

Sneh is the reasoning of Dr. Priestley. To an argument 
so novel, stated with so much clearness, and urged with so 
much force, the reader will feel more than common curiosity 
to know what was the reply of Dr. Horsley. It begins in the 
following manner." 

"In your fifth letter," says Dr. Horsley, " yon call upon 
me to assign the particular time, when the knowledge of our 
Lord's divinity, which, in the persuasion that the apostles 
were taxed by die fathers with a reserve upon the subject, you 
are pleased to call 'the great secret, of Christ being not ameer 
man,- bat the eternal Chid;' yon call upon me to assign the 
time, when this great secret < was communicated first to the 
apostles, and then by them to the body of Christians.' You 
* request roy opinion' upon this question with a certain air of 
triumph, whieh seems to imply, that, in yonr apprehension, I 
must be much at a loss to frame an opinion upon i^ whieh may 
be consistent with my creed. But the truth is, that you are 
yourself the person most concerned to find the solution. Or to 
express myself more accurately, the question splits into two, 
of which the one concerns not me, and the other concerns not 
dither of us. 

* Letters to Dr. Priestley, Let. 13. 
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" 9. When was the doctrine of our Lard's divinity first 
published in the church by the apostlesP , 

" 8. When was the knowledge of the thing first eenveyed 
to the minds of the apostles themselves? 

" *. These, Sir, are two distinct questions. Of the first, 
it is your concern, not mine, to seek the solution. For sines 
I have, elearly traced the belief of Christ's proper deity up to 
the apostslie age; unless you can assign the particular epochs 
of the publication, I have a right to conclude, that it was s> 
part of the very earliest doetrine. Nay, if you should ev en be 
able to assign some later time of its commencement, yet since 
that time must fall within the eompass of the apostolic age, to 
which you are limited by virtue of my proof from the epistle 
of St. Barnabas, a question might indeed arise, which might 
be of difficult resolution; why was this doetrine, for a certain 
time, kept back? But this difficulty would not shake the cred- 
it of the doetrine." 

The apostles having been always inspired, a doctrine at 
any time taught by them would be entitled to implicit credit. 
* You will therefore," continues Dr. Horsley, " choose your 
own epocha for the discovery of ' the great secret.' Place it 
where it may best please you in the apostolie age; I will hold 
no argument with you upon the subject. In my own congre- 
gations I shall think it my duty to bear my witness, that from 
the very beginning of the gospel the thing had been no secret-" 

To this purpose, he says, he shall remind his hearers of 
St. Peter's language in his first public sermon; where he says 
of our Lord Jesus, that " it was not possible, that he should 
be holden by death." " The expressions," says Br. Horsley, 
"clearly imply a physical impossibility ." "I shall maintain," 
he adds, that in the same discourse " the three persons arc 
distinctly mentioned in a manner which implies the divinity 
of each, « Jesus — being by the right hand of Ood exalted, and 
having received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost." 
The Father, he contends, in this passage is not thus dis- 
tinguished from his ereatures. " From them he were more 
significantly distinguished by the name of God. Not gener- 
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ally therefore from his creatures, but particularly from the 
two other persons mentioned in' the same period, Jesus and 
the Holy Ghost. And since this is his distinction, that he if 
the Father of that son, from whom together with himself the 
Holy Ghost proceeds; it follows, that the interval between 
him and them, is no more than relation may create; that the 
whole difference lies in personal distinctions, not in essential ' 
qualities. Thus," says Dr.Horsley, "I will ever reason, Sir, 
for the edification of my own flock, but with little hope of 
your conviction from St. Peter's first sermon. 

"I shall always insist, Sir," he continues, "that the bless- 
ed Stephen died a martyr to the Deity of Christ. The accu- 
sation against, him, yon say, was ' his speaking blasphemous 
things against the temple and the law.' You hare forgotten 
to add the charge of blasphemy ' against Moses and against 

God.'" " What was there," he asks, u in the doctrine 

of the apostles, which could be interpreted at blasphemy 
against God, except it was this, that they ascribed divinity to 
one who had suffered publicly as a malefactor." Dr. Hon- 
Icy proceeds to maintain that the circumstances of Stephen'! 
death and his concluding prayer gave proof of the divinity of 
C&risL 

Another instance Dr. Horsley affirms of the early preach- 
ing of Christ's divinity " is the story of St. Paul's conversion} 
in whieh, as it is twice related by himself, Jesus is deified in 
the highest terms." He considers the appearance to St Pad 
as " the full effulgence of the Shechinah," and that « Jesus 
speaks and is spoken to as the divinity inhabiting that glori- 
ous light" 

These instances he thinks will fully bear him out in the 
assertion, that our Lord's divinity was preached from the be- 
ginning, till Dr. Priestley can fix the first discovery to some 
later period. 

The second question— 1 ( when was the knowledge of our 
Lord's divinity first imparted to the apostles?"— Dr. Horsley 
thinks wholly insignificant and uninteresting to all parties; be- 
cause whenever Communicated it is equally to be received as an 
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article of faith. He thinks however that so far as the apostles at 
any tiiae believed " in Jesus as the Messiah, in the same degree 
they understood and acknowledged his divinity." The proof of 
this from the scriptures he observes consists in too many par tie* 
ulars to he fully produced. " I shall mention," he gays, " two." 
Of these one is Nathaniel's first profession, " Rabbi, thou art 
the Sou of God, Thou art the king of Israel," which Br. 
Horsley says, was drawn from him by some things in our 
Lord's discourse which he seems to have interpreted as indica- 
tions of omnipotence. The other is Peter's consternation aj 
the miraculous draught of fishes. This, he observes, " was 
evidently of the same sort, of whieh we read in the worthies of 
earlier ages upon any extraordinary appearance of the light of 
the 9hechinah; whieh was founded on a notion, that a sinful 
mortal might not see God and live. These," he continues, 
"and many other passages of the Evangelical History discover 
that our Lord's associates, although it was not till after his as- 
cension that the Holy Ghost led them into all truth, had an 
early apprehension of something more than human in his char- 
acter." 

He continues, " But Judas Iseariot, you think, ' could not 
possibly have formed a deliberate purpose of betraying our 
Lord,' had the belief of his divinity been general among the 
apostles before his crucifixion. Or had any such pretension 
been set up, which had not gained belief, Judas would have ta- 
ken advantage of the imposition, and would have made a dis- 
covery ofitto the prejudice of our Lord, It should seem, Sir, 
that you think your own cause almost desperate, if you would 
desire that Judas Iseariot should be admitted as an evidence f«- 
you, or as an advocate. But what if your cause should turnout 
to be, what Judas Iseariot himself would scruple to undertake?" 
Dr. Horsley thinks it probable, that it was " rather his mean- 
ing to eheat the chief priests of their money, than actually to 
.sell his Master's life;" and that when he bargained to lead the 
band to the place of his retirement he thought he might safely 
•rust tg his Master's power to repel any attack on his person. 
" This," he adds, " U very consistent with a belief of our 
Lord's divinity." 
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Dr. Priestley, in the conclusion of his letter from which I 
■are quoted, had said:—" Had there been any pretence for 
imagining that the Jews in nur Saviour's time had any knowl- 
edge of the doctrine of the Trinity, and that they expected the 
feeond person in it, in the character of their Messiah, the 
question I propose to you would hare been needless." " Then, 
Sir," says Dr. Horsley in reply, " the question which yon pro- 
pose to me, is needless. The Jews in Christ's days had no- 
tions of a trinity in the divine nature. They expected the 
second person, whom they called the Logos, to eome as the 
Messiah. For the proof of these assertions I refer yon to the 
work of the learned Dr. Peter Allii, entitled the * Judgment 
»/ the ancient Jewish church against the Unitarian*.'* A work 
which it is to be hoped, Sir, you will carefully look through, 
before you send abroad your intended view of the doctrine of 
the first ages concerning Christ."" 

If these last assertions of Dr. Horsley eonld he maintain- 
ed, they would indeed be a sufficient answer to most of the 
difficulties urged by Dr. Priestley. But tttrough the greater 
part of Dr. Horsley's reply these difficulties are not answered, 
but evaded. Dr. Horsley has argued as if his opponent had 
proposed to him the naked questions;— when was Christ's di- 
vinity made known to the apostles? and, when was it preach* 
ed to the Jews? Bnt what Dr. Priestley required of him, waa 
to> fix some time for the disclosure and preaching of this doc- 
* Dr. Honley, in addition to what I have adduced from him, men- 
tions sn unitarian writer, who according' to him entertained in opposite 
opinion to Dr. Priestley respecting; the faith of Ac Jews in the time of 
Christ He wrote in defence of a former unitarian work, called the 
Naked Gospel, of which hii own book was entitled an Historical Vindi- 
cation. The writer, according to Dr. Horsley, waa supposed to be La 
Clerc ** He it ia," says Dr. Horsley, '* who says in his preface, that 
the Platonic enthusiasm crept first into the Jewish, afterwards into the 
Christian church. Then he tells his readers how the Jews picked op 
their Platoniam. Of which, he says, the principal doctrines were two* 
the one, that of the pre*existence of souls; the other that of the divine 
trinity. These, he says, were the opinions of the Jews in the days of oar 
Saviour and his apostles." I have not been able to find cither of tfaewsstJs 
above referred to. 
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nrino, against which, the objections, already stated, or ethers 
aqunUy lining, would mat apply. The business of Or. Ho rale y 
tsnwefar* was M obviate these objections, either generally, or 
with regard to tone; particular time) Bud this he haa not at- 
tempted. He haa recurred to his proof from the Epistle of 
Btunmb&s (the vabte at* which haa been before examined) ana!' 
he haa estdtaveared to produce same ether proofs from the 
scriptures to shew, that the doctrine of our Lord's divinity was 
preached in the apostolic age, and waa early bettered* by the 
■psnihlij hat this is an entirely distinct thing from obviating* 
the dMsteulttes which may be urged against these supposi- . 
tions. W the evidence be ufteiently strong, we most aoniider 
them as established. But for any thing which Dr. Horslej 
haa effected, we mast in that ease receive them embarrassed 
wish ail the diflnaulliss urged by his opponent Whether it 
can be proved from early Christian writers, that the doctrine 
of Chmi's being Go* waa taught in the apostolic age; or 
whether this doctrine is to be found in his own preaching, ox 
in the preaching or writings of his apostles, are questions very 
different from that new before us. Dr. Horoley might have 
produced all the arguments which he believed were to be 
drawn from the New Testament in support of this doctrine, 
with *s much propriety as those whieh he has in fact brought 
forward- The present question is, bow the sBppositian that 
this doctrine was at any time tanght to the apostles, or 
preached by them, ean be reconciled with tacts recorded in 
the New Testament; and how in consistency with this suppo- 
sition we are to aoeoont far the absence of those effects, which 
we should suppose that the eeramanieation and the preaching 
of so wonderful a doctrine would have produced. 

Still however the difficulties urged by Dr. Priestley are 
in a great degree obviated, if Dr. Horsley's assertions con- 
cerning the faith of Jews, as before mentioned, can be main- 
tained. For the support of these assertions he refers to a 
work of AUix, of which he has given the title. But I believe 
that AUix, whatever he may attempt to maintain,, will be 
found to have to aecded every thing necessary to the arga- 
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mcBtB of Dr. Priestley . After endeavoariirg to fwrt that the 
doctrines of the trinity, and »f the divinity of the Messiah* 
may be inferred from the apocryphal beaks, from the writing! 
ef Philo, from the Ch&ldee paraphrases, and from the work* 
of that seet of the Jewish doctors who are called the Oatnl- 
ists, he comes to his twenty fifth chapter, which begins inthe 1 
following manner: " An objection," he says, " may be Tery 
natural I j made by a judicious reader, concerning what I said 
#f the testimonies of the Jews before Christ, abont die distinc- 
tion of Divine Persons, and the divinity of the A*y*t- Oh the 
one side, may-he say, yon own that the Jews after Christ have 
apposed the doctrine of the Trinity, as being contrary to 'Ore 
unity of God; there are plain proofs of it, even in tin second' 
csntnry. And it is certain that Trypho did not believe that flffl 
Meeaias was to be any other than a mere man, and so did the 
Jews believe, as it is witnessed by Orig. lib. 3. eontr. Cels.' 
pag. 79. And on the other side yon affirm that the Jews in 
the aid times before Christ tanght a doctrine moeh like that of 
the Trinity; and that all their ancient authors affirmed that 
the Messias was to have the A*y*c dwelling in him. 

" In answer to this difkaltj, I cannot say that the Jews have 
altered their <opini»n upon this snbjeet, sinee the beginning of 
Christianity; for to this -day their eabttlistical doctors, whom 
thsy respect as great divines, do profess the same which Fhilo 
and the Ck*ldee paraphrasts did. I cannot say neither thai 
they are divided into two sects, the one of which follows these 
tjotiwM, the other opposes them: for though the cabntrsts are 
fewer in member than those who stick to the letter of the hew*, 
and study only te understand the ceremonies of it, to which 
they add the traditions contained in the Mima, and the Gue- 
Marra, yet it is eertain that there is no great controversy be- 
tween them about those doctrines which I have mentioned. 

* I Answer therefore, first by owning that whatever notions 
the old Jews had df these matters, they were neither so cleat 
•f diettaet but that they were mixt with divers errors, of which 
there *re many instances both in Philo and the.Targnms." 

Km second answer is '« that all reamed Jews who sincerely 
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: turn. Christians, dqr it by. reflecting upon these old Jewish prin- 
' einles, which they originally find in the Old Testament* and 
afterward* to be agreeable with the principle* of Christian it J. M 
He gives fire other answers. Theyare merely accounts of 
the enmity of the Jews to Christ and to Christianity, and of course 
I suppose it is to be inferred, to the divinity of Christ, and to 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. After these comes the 
following paragraph, whose conclusion contains a eoneession 
sufficiently important, as it relates to the matter in controversy 
between Dr. Priestley and I)r Ho»l«y. . 

" Besides, the Jews themselves confess that in their disper- 
sion they have lost the knowledge of many of the mysteries of 
their religion, One cannot think how it could be otherwise, 
if one considers, 1. The long time they have bees dispersed, 
which confounds the most distinct, and darkens the cleanest 
matters. 3. Their extreme misery in so ' long a captivity, 
which subjected them to so many different nations, and many 
of them sneh as had a particular hatred both of their nation 
and religion. 8. Bat chiefly if one considers that those mys- 
teries were communicated only to a few learned men, and kept 
from the knowledge of the common people; as Maimonides 
does acknowledge, and proves by many reflections worth, con* 
aidering, in Morn *Yevock. p. 1. eh. 71." 

The same notion which is contained in the conclusion of 
this paragraph, that some mysterious triple division of the di- 
vine nature was a doctrine of the learned, but concealed front 
the common people lest they should Call into polytheism^ is 
likewise advanced by Allix, p. 140. 

But the reasonings of Dr. Priestley, which' wo ore now 
considering, have respect to the disciples of our Saviour, who 
were not among the learned, and to the great, body of the «ora- 
■on people in the Jewish nation. Allowing them to have been 
ignorant of the doctrine of the Trinity, and to have had no ex- 
pectation of more than a man as their Messiah, nil the difieulr 
ties which he hiw urged respecting the communication and the 
preaching of these doctrines remain in fall force, whatever 
mysteries may be supposed, to have been concealed anions; th» 
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More learned of .ike Jews. It iu not the business of AIljx to 

answer the arguments which Dr. Priestley boa brought itita 
' view. This however is eapreasly undertaken by JanriesQn, 

and the subject of the fnith of the Jews fills more than an hun- 
- died pages of his first volume. But Jamieson's concessions 

sxe- similar to those of Ailix. 

" Whatever ideas," he says, *' the more learned Jews had 

with respect to the deity of the Messiah, they seem to have 

• concealed them from the common people. They took away 
the key of knowledge, Luke xi. 6%, It was natural for the m 
U do so, as a temporal salvation engrossed all their hopes and 
desires. For the proclamation of a divine Messiah must have 

. given a fatal blow to their own authority) as they were' in 
general saeh carnal men, and so unlike those who were pre- 
pared to welcome a spiritual Deliverer." raj. i. pp. ea, fl*. 

• " The dootrine of the divinity of the Messiah seems- to 
have been nearly lost among the vnlgar. Of this the gospel- 
history affords various evidences. Even Joseph and Mary 
appear to have little acquaintance with it" p. a*. 

" Bat can," he asks, '« the darkness, which in that age in- 
volved the minds of the generality of the nation, with regard 
1*> the deity of the Messiah, be a sufficient, argument against 
this doctrine? Indeed it has been strenuously asserted, that it 
was totally unknown to them. This, however, cannot be be- 
. sieved by an impartial inquirer." pp. OS, 9fl. 

** Even the disciples," he adds, " were greatly under the 
influence of this spiritual stupor. Till the moment of our 
Lard's ascension, their minds were still warped* with the idea 
of a temporal, salvation."* p, OS. 

Jamieson merely fellows Allts in attempting to prove that 

the daetmnes of a Trinity, and of God's being about to aosae as 

, their Messiah, are to be found in the writings of the more learn- 

i ad among the Jews. Whether even tliis is nrabahly the truth 

s.i.e.7. 
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•jay h# ^wlyJ in wm degree from die remarks of Allix, af- 
ter having, as he thinks* proved that the traces of Uie doctrine 
rf the Trinity are to be fonnd in these writings. Having stat- 
ed tbia conclusion and enlarged apon it, he says with regard 
to what he considers himself to have proved:-—" All Ail is 
still the more remarkable, 1. Because the common Jews have 
want nigh twite last die notion of the Messias being Ood; and 
they g e ner al ly expect no mare than a mere common man for 



e the main body of the Jews are such zealous aa- 
aertens of the vnity of Ood, that they repeat every day the 
wwfaof Dent. vi. 4. — The Lord ottr God is One Lord. It ia 
a,»raetiee, which though now they have turned against the 
Mriseiens, jtet donhUeM was taken np first in opposition to the 
Gentiles, whose polytheism was renounced in this short con- . 
fesston of the Jewish faith. And hence it is that they do so 
much eelehnate ft. Akiba's faith, who died in torments, with 
the laat syllable! of the word edtad in his month, which signi- 
fies the nnity of GoaV 

" a. Beeanse the Jews at the same time dispute against the 
Chaiatinns' doctrine of the Trinity; as doth R. Saadia for in- 
stance, hi his&onk entitled Bepker Emunah, chap. 2. 

" *. Beeanse from the beginning of Christianity some Rab- 
bins have applied thesnanrreB to find ont other senses of those 
passages which the Christiana nrge against them. This we 
see ia Gsm. of SmJt c dr. chap. *. sect, a."* 

The reader will perhaps think this still the mare remark- 
able when he finds, that these Jewish disputants against tha 
fcriaitjy arc cense of them the very CafaaHsts in whose writ- 
ing*, according to AUii, the deettdne is to be found. " Almost 
nil those," nays Alls*, » who dispnte against Use Christians 
on this head, contradict themselves in their writing* that are 
set pofemiosa, hsrt -are drawn np in cool blood, ont of the heat 
sfdtssmto."t After this 1 do not knew but it may be thought, 
that Iheiras-ani ssnch troth he humor in Dr. PrieatJeyNi <Ma» 
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paxisen.ef these fri«*t»rirt«ic*» h* Mol»w»>-*U«(w*» w*d&f 
hti.* .1 

- Dr. Hor«|ey has liken jso append w> A)l» fw» p»ef, that' 
the Jena expected the second per*** of the trmitfr w«>o n >ih*ar' 
ealled the Logos, to egipc as their Median, tn hi* sixteenth 
chapter, Allix undertakes to prove three |u-(ijK)iuli#ua, the 'tot 
of which is, "that in several places of the ancient, Jewish) |>>' 
thors, the Memra or the A*ytt, U put for the. Mj fra jaa, And 
so that it is certain that St. John has followed the language^' ■ 
the Jews before Jesus Christ, in taking the A*w,f*r * divine 
person, that in the fulness of time, &# it wan feretald by toe 
Prophets, did assume our flesh, Joh. i. 14." With regard *• 
this proposition, he says — ** ( must pat my reader U mind, ' 
that it should! not be a just subject of admiration, if we could 
not prove sueh a thing by man; of the Jewish hooka. It is 
clear that when the Jewish authors did consider the istofc 
the; considered him as the true Lard of heaven and earth, 
and chiefly of their own nation. Whereas the Musia* if 
often represented to the Prophets as one that shoajhi appear 
in a very mean eondiiion; and whatsoever glory i* attributed 
to him in other places of the, ancient Revelotiaa, whioh 
brought them to believe till the hut time* thai the IsmiKbhm 
was to be in him; there were some characters whieh eonU 
hardly he applied to him as being personally the W«rd him- 
self. Sueh are his sufferings described, P»ai. «ii, and ha. 
liii. Such is his riding upon an Asa, and earning to Jerusa- 
lem, whiek they refer constantly to the M*uiaa, *» J«i «*y 
see in their ceremonial book of Jggudp otfeMeh. 

» But although we should suppose that the pjaeee we an 
going to cite cannot expressly convince the reader of this 
truth: yet we might establish it by necessary eansequenect. 
from them." 

After having produced and compared together a m*ktt 
of passages for this purpose, he says—" But I foresee th#w 
oensequeneea will not seem strong ennagk to a Sam ni asi. Jjet 
us therefore produce out of Phijo and the Tafgum* WW 

• See J)r. ftiojUej's Lsaqrs to the JJe#p of Cinwrbory, Ut. 2. 
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places where the notions of the A-pt, and the Mewitt, «n> as* 
pear positively the game. 

'« For Phife, i. He declares that the A»yK is the'first BeA 
' gotten of Bod, in Eileen. Pfep. rii: IS. p. 838. which he had 
'from'Prov. viii 39; Fsal. ri. 7. Bat this proves unanswerably 
.that in the judgment of the old Jews, the Messias should hn 
the same person with the A*yM, seeing the Messias is called 
the first-born, Psal. lxxxix. 28." 

"What Allix thought unanswerable may certainly be con- 
sidered, as in fact itis, a pretty fair specimen of his arguments. 
But on this subject of the faith of the learned among tlfc 
' 7ews, there is no authority higher than that of Basnage. 
" "Basnage," says Dr. Priestley in reply to Dr. HorsIeyH 
appeal to Allix, " I suppose you will allow, had sufficiently 
studied the history and opinions of the Jews. He has written 
largely on the subject; and yet, though a trinitarian himself, 
he has exploded all the pretences of Cndworth and others to 
'find the doctrine of the trinity either among the ancient or the 
modem Jews. 

' *** The Christiana, and the Jews,* he says, ' separate at 
the second step In religion. For after having adored together 
one Ood, absolutely perfect, they find the moment after the 
abyss of the trinity, which intirely separates them. The Jew 
' -considers three persona as three Gods, and this tritheism 
shocks him. The Christian, who believes the unity of one 
God, thinks that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
should all be called God, and have the same worship. It Is 
impossible to reconcile opinions so contrary. There are, 
however, divines bold enough to attempt it.' "* 

With regard particularly to the Jews' expecting God as their 
Messiah, Basnage says, as translated by Taylor — " And in- 
deed had the Divinity of the Messiah been known in the Jewish 
church, and clearly taught in the Ghaldee paraphrases, wtriah 
were read every Saturday m the temple and synagogues, and 
every day in private houses; Jeans Christ would have drawn 
tome considerable advantages from that disposition to believe 
• Second Letters to Dr. Horaley, Let. U; also Hist Ear. Opp. B. 
iji.ci.s.3. 
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aha short incredible of the gospel mysteries. However, if yon 
will read the gospel, you will easily observe that oar Lord Jesus 
Christ is very eircumspeat about his Divinity. Let us also con- 
fess the fact, thai all this circumspection of the Bon ef God 
had been ill managed, if the people had been prepared by 
their masters, and their own private reading, to receive tie 
Messiah as God. His circumspection was so great, that the 
her* ties said that he spoke but seldom of his Divinity lor fear 
lest it should he denied that he was a man. Bnt St Chrysae- 
Um hath hit it better, in saying that Jesus Christ designed in- 
■ensiblf to accustom mankind to a mystery exalted far beyond 
the reach of their reason. This supposes that he found Hie 
nhnreb ignorant ef it, and foresaw that she would rise up 
•gainst this mystery."* 

Dr. Priestley in his remarks on Mr. Howes, (one of his 
opponents formerly mentioned), annexed to his Third Letters 
fo Dr. Hartley, observes— 

. " I am indeed astonished that neither Dr.Horsley nor Mr. 
Howes should so much as mention the name of Basnage in 
treating of this subject, which he has so learnedly and so ably 
discussed, and who has so particularly considered* what Cud- 
worth, Allix, and Bull had advanced upon it The character 
of Mr. Basnage, in Moreri's Dictionary, by Le Clere,. is as 
follows: ' Monsieur Basnage etoit vrai jusques dans les pins 
petites ehoses. Sa eandeur, sa franchise, sa bonne fsi, ne pa- 
roissent pas mains dang sea ourrages, que la profondeur de 
son erudition.' What will foreigners say of Englishmen still 
retailing the stale arguments of the three writers above men- 
tioned, without any notice of what has been replied to them 
bysach a man as this?" 

• Hot having the original at hand, I have quoted the above from the 
barbarous translation of Thomas Taylor, which is in some places (though 
not in the passage above quoted) unintelligible to one not acquainted. 
with the French idioms. The above passage is partly quoted by Or. 
Priestley in the sixth of bis Third Letters to Dr. Horsley. It is quoted 
by him ss from Hist, de s Juifs. L- v. cap. ix. a. 3. But according to the 
InuulatioB of Taylor it is to be found B. i?. e. 34. a. 21. 
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Qjn this question of the faith «f tJw? Jew» ( I wiji give; one 
more extract. In the eleventh «f his. Becwid Letters to Dr. 
Horsley, Dr. Priestley thus addresses him: 
' ' hi ** without entering into a large discussion on the sub- 
ject, I shall only ask you a question or two relating to it, and 
you may answer me out of Dr. Allix if you please. Inform 
me then, if you can, how our Saviour could possibly, on your 
idea, hare puzzled the Jewish doctors, as he did, reducing 
then to absolute silence, by asking then how Da-rid could 
•all the Messiah his Lord, when he was his ton, or descend- 
ant. For if they had themselves been fully persuaded, as yon 
suppose, that the Messiah, though carnally descended from 
David, was in fact the maker and the God of David, and of 
them all, a very satisfactory answer was pretty obvious. Or 
without asking any other question of my own, what say yon 
to Faenndus, quoted above, who says that 'Martha and Ma- 
ry would never have said to Christ, if thou iiadst been here^ 
had they thought him to be Ood omnipresent.' He adds, 
' neither would Philip have said to him, Skew us the Father^ 
if he had entertained any such idea of him.' " 

In' the same letter, and in his History of Early Opinions 
B. iii. c. 1. %. 3. Dr. Priestley produces further proofs of the 
strong attachment of .the Jews since the time of Christ to the 
doctrine of the unity of Ood in opposition- to. a plurality of 



* The arguments in proof, th.nt the ancient Jews were trimtariajia, 
(beside the one, that the doctrine of the trinity is revealed in their scrip- 
tures) are drawn, as I have before mentioned, from the apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament, from tbe Chaldee Paraphrases, from the writings 
of Philo, and from those of the Cabaliets. As to the apocryphal books, 
. 1 suppose that those who do not perceive the doctrine in the scriptures 
of the Old Testament, wiS not discover it in theae writings. The moat 
striking passage adduced, is from the book of Wisdom, where the au- 
thor in an address to God, speaking of the destruction of the first bom 
of the Egyptians says, " Thine almighty word leapt down from heaven, 
out of thy royal throne, as a fierce man of wsir into a land of destruction, 
and brought thine unfeigned commandment as a sharp sword, and stand- 
ing up filled all things with death. And it touched the heaven, bu.t stood 
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In- Hie same letter Br. Priestley likewise answers the ar. 
(fomeflts which Dr. Horaley hud hrought from scripture to 

upon the earth." xrili. 1£, 16. This U brought in proof of the autboi-'a. 
belief of the personality of the Log os, or Word. But it ii consistent with 
(fie general style of the book to understand this passage a* figurative and 
poetical; as a personification, and not as literal description. Indeed if 
we interpret literally and take the account of Moses, we must suppose 
that the immediate agent in this destruction was a malevolent being, 
f/bo was restrained by Cod iron doing the evil to the Israelites which 
[ie would otherwise have done. '' The .Lord," Muses says to the Isra- 
elite s, " will pass over the door, and will not suffer the destroyer to 
come into your houses to smite you." See slso Psalms, Ixixviii. 49. 

The principal argument from the Chaldee paraphrases arises fron 
trip fact, that in most instances where in scripture we find the name of 
Jehovah, they put in its stead Memra, i. e. the Word, or Memra Jeho- 
vah, die word of Jehovah. Thus they appear to ascribe to the Word all 
the actions oft Supreme Deity. They seem therefore to have been ac- 
quainted with the second person of the trinity, the Word, the Christian 
Logos, and to have attributed to him the creation of the world, and air 
moat all the events recorded in the Old Testament, which are there at- 
tributed to God, without attention to the distinction of persona. With 
regard to this argument, Pridcaux, after observing th.it the Chaldee 
Memra lias been thought to correspond with the Greek Logos of St» 
John's Gospel, and both exactly to denote the same thing, and that 
hence an argument has been drawn for the divinity of the Son, and after 
giving Father Simeo's opinion, that we ought not to found any argument 
on thin supposed correspondence, adds — " Other* as well as Mans, 
Simon, being sensible that this phrase in the Chaldee is an idiom of 
that language, which may be otherwise explained, are against pressing 
any argument from it for this point, because it is capable of an answer ty 
which we cannot well reply." [Prideaux's Connection P. ii. b. 8.J Pri- 
dcaux refers to Lightfoot's Hebrew and Talmudical Exercitationa upon, 
St. John's gospel. Lightfoot begins the last paragraph of his note on 
tin first verse of this gospel in the following manner.- (Instead of the 
original of the paraphrases, which be ejuotes, I give a translation.) 
" Though this," he says, " must be slso contest, that the word Merors, 
doth sometimes signify nothing else but I, Thou, He, and is frequently 
applied to men too. So Job vii. 8. Thine eyes are upon me. Targ. up. 
en my word. Again Job ixru. 3. My breath is in me. Targ in my 
word. 5. Chron, xvi. 3. There Is a league between me and thee. Targ. 
n thy word and my word, Chap, siiii. 16. He made a eovetiant. 
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prove,' ttmt the fast of Christ's being Cml was* fMWHie first 
preaehed to the Jcwi; and from tbefrat belfcrVsi by the spaa*- '■ 
ties, fa the same degree as they believed him to be the Christ 
Where] have thought it of sufficient importance, I have given 
koqtc of the answers in the margin below.* 

between him, and between all the people, and between the kin;. Targ. 
between his word, and between all the people, and between the word of 
the king.™ Lightfoot then observes that llie phrase of the Targums, 'the 
f,ord by his word,* may be translated, the Lard hy hinuelf, or the Lord 
fcnurelfi llie observations of Basnage oil tills subject maybe found B. 
h. e. 24, J 9. One of them is as follows: " By substituting the Memra, 
or Word, the Father disappears: he is so buried in the person and action* 
of hia Son, that We have scarce any knowledge of him. And yet thq 
Jews knew the Father better than the Son; and what proves too much, 
we say proves nothing.* 

With regard to Philn, it is agreed that the rudiments of the doctrine 
ef the trinity are found in his writings; but it is maintained that nothing 
cube inferred from the sentiments of this disciple of Plato, and student 
of profane literature, concerning those of the great body of Jews; and 
it is likewise maintained that he had no notion of the identity of the Lo- 
gos and of the Messiah, 

Respecting die arguments from the CabaDsts, the principal are sn- 
■wered by Basnage. It has been seen in the text that they are pro- 
fessed enemies of the doctrine, which it is still said tbey inconsistent- 
ly support. Perhaps however the following account of them by Basnage 
is alone a sufficient answer to any pretence of discovering this mysteri- 
ous doctrine in their writings. *• I do not deny," says he, " that abun- 
dance of 'things may he seen in the Cabalists, which I have not seen, or 
have had no inclination to discover. There is commonly such an obr 
scure profoundness in their writings as is impenetrable. Nothing that 
reason dictates, can be reconciled with the terms their books abound 
with; After a long and useless search a man is tired; he shuts the book} 
he returns to it an hour after, and thinks he perceives a little glimpse, 
but it vanishes immediately. Their principles at first seem to 'have some' 
•ontiexion, bat the diversity of interpreters is so great, that one knows 
not where to fix. llie terms employed are so foreign or remote from 
the object, that they cannot be brought together." B.iii. c 14. s.'20. 

* Dr. Heads/a answer ta sp ooti m Bathnwl's oaling Jtowathefiua 
of Oadaat already been gmn >a tho sr« Totome of (to BoaaaiWj, jisv 
350,351. With respeet to Dr. Horpley\i argument from, the b> 
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WtelM mw t» the ether branch *f Dr. Prieittej'a »raa- 
nent, relatina; to the- Mowrata §tveu by die Patlsera, •/ the 
opinions ef the Jew* respecting their Messiah, and of the nu- 

ef Peter on the occasion of the miraculous draught of fishes, Dr. Priest- 
ley aay* — " As to the consternation of Peter, I should imagine that by 
the same mode of interpretation you might conclude that the widow of 
Zarephatb took Elijah to be > God) for on the death of her son the said, 
(1 King* xrii. 18.) What kavt I to da viith thee, then man of God, art 
than come to me to call Viy tint to icmtmbrar.ee, and to tluy my ton? Pray, 
Sir, why might Dot the exclamation of Peter be considered as being of 
the same nature with that of this woman]" 

In regard to Stephen's being accused of blasphemy against God, Dr. 
Priestley says-*." to a Jew, blasphemy against Moses, by whom God 
spake, would naturally be considered as blasphemy against the God by 
whom he spake; on the same principle as our Saviour says (Matt. x. 40.) 
Be that r e eeiveth you rcctiveth met and he that rcctiveth me rcctiveth him 
(hat tent mc. 

*' Besides, we are expressly told what was the blasphemy with which 
Stephen was charged (Acta vL 11.) viz. Jgaintt Motet and agaimt Gad, 
agaiiui thit holy place and the lawi and this ii fully explained as fol- 
lows (v. 14. J For vie have heard him toy, that thit Jem of Nemarttl, 
fhall dettroy thit place, and change the cutttmi ahkh Matte delivered Mb 
This was the whole of the accusation, very clearly stated; and where 
do you find any thing said concerning the deity of Chritt." 

In answer to Dr, Hartley's argument, that the words of St Peter con- 
eerntng our Saviour, * that it waa not possible, that he should be holden 
of death,* clearly imply a physical impossibility, Dr. Priestly observes— 
" it may be said, that «» God _had foretold the resurrection of Chriat, it 
waa impossible but that it must take place. As to a proper natural Mi- 
pct^bilHy, the fact it clearly tgnintt you; for if it had. been naturally is* 
possible for him to be holden of death, it must certainty have been natu- 
rally, impossible for him to have died at all| and if death could hold bin 
three day*, it might, for any thing which appear* in nature, have held] 
him forever, if the divine power, a power foreign to himself, had not in* 
terpoaed. Accordingly we read, not that he raited himself, hot that Gad 
raited him from the dead. Use, no doubt, wjO reconcile the minds of 
■ten to strange conceptions of things, and strange language; or 1 shook! 
wonder that yon should not be shockid at tl» itka of God's dying. Fop 
whan you speak of the natural hspoasiuility of CkrietV being holds* of 
death, you mus* certainly fan* an idea of « 
Xkmbvtr? ■ 
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aer, in. VWA Chritt't divinity 'Was taught. T*he. Farter* 
agree, according U Dr. Priestley, that the. Jews had m expeetw* 
tif m -of a divine Messiah; that the doctrine of Christ's divinity 
was taught slowly and cautiously to the Jews, through fear of 
offending their zeal for the unity of God; and to the Gentiles 
from the danger of leading them into polytheism; and that thi» 
doctrine wag not openly taught before the publication of St. 
John's gospel. In proof of the two first of these assertions; 
then made however in a somewhat different form, Dr. Priest- 
lay in his History of (he Corruptions, P. i. s. 1. referred par- 
ticularly to a single passage from Athauasiiu, and generally to 
the testimony of other fathers. His manner of understanding 
this passage was controverted by Dr. Horsley, and the dis- 
pute with regard to its meaning constitutes a very considera- 
ble, though a very unimportant part of the controversy between 
them.* In confirmation of his statements respecting the F«J 

* The passage from Athsnaains, according to Dr. Priestley's trans- ' 
lation, i* hich is adopted by Jamleson, is a* follows: — " Will they affirm,* 
says be, ■ that the apostles held the doctrine of Anus, because they say 
that' Christ was a man of Nazareth, and (offered on the cross? or because 
thev oaed these words, were the apostles of opinion that Christ was oriy 
a man, and nothing else? By no means: this is not to be Imagined. Bui 
this they did as wise master-builders, and stewards of the mysteries of 
God) and they had this jsoJ reatan for it. For the Jews of that age, be^ 
ing deceived themselves, and having deceived the Gentiles, thought that 
Christ was a mere man, only that he came of the seed of David, resem- 
bling other descendants of David, and did not believe either that be was 
God, or that the word was made flesh. On this account the blessed apos- 
tles, with great prudence, in the first place, taught what related to the 
humanity of' our Saviour to the Jews, (hat having fully pertuaded them, 
from Ids miraculous works, that Christ was come, they might afterwards 
bring them to the belief of his divinity, shewing that his works were not 
those of a man, but of God. For example, Peter having said that Christ 
was a man who had suffered, immediately added, he is the prince of life. 
In the gospel he confuses, 'thou art the' Christ, the Son of the living) 
God;' and in hUepislle, he calls him the 'bishop of souls.*" Op.i.333-4. 

What Dr. Priestrey has translated above 'good reason,' f*i«# ivXsJVt] 
be originally (in the fuurth of his First Letters) rendered 'specious pre.. 
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there, Mr. Ft ie^tjey in the ftnrth of his First,' an* hi the tenth 
if his Beoand Letters, ju-ndiieetL it variety of other pauageB 

Uicc' This incor«ct translation wns strongly objected to by Dr. Horn 
ley, and that which he gave in its stead Dr. Priestley has adopted. What 
he hag rendered, * having fully persuaded them,' [ «A*f imrmms sum] 
Dr. Horsley translates, ' having at any rale persuaded them.* 

Dr. Priestley thinks the above passage proves that, in the idea, of 
AthaiMiius, " the apostle* thought it necessary to use great caution in di- 
vulging to the Jews so offensive a doctrine jw that of the divinity of Christ)" 
though, in consequence of their caution on this head, the Jewish Christiana 
did in their age Continue unitarians, believing Christ to he nothing more than 
a mere man, and also propagated the same doctrine among the Gentile) 

Dr. Horsley. maintains on the contrary that ttie Jews spoken of by 
Athanaslus, were not believing, but unbelieving- J e wo. 'The Jews,* are 
mentioned twice, and at the second mention, spoken of (according to Dr. 
Hon>ley*i translation) as persons who were at any rate to be persuaded 
that the Christ was come. Of course they were not believing Jews. Ton 
force of this argument depends upon the manner in Which '">*>( is ren- 
dered, to which Dr. Horsley has given an unusual signification. 

Dr. Priestley maintains that the Jews spoken of by Athanasius were 
the whole body of Jews in the apostolic age (ir t«ti ImJuu being the 
expression in the original); but that believing Jew* were principally re- 
ferred to; because it is improbable that unbelieving Jews should have 
led unbelieving Gentiles into error respecting the metaphysical nature of 
the Jewish Messiah. He mentions that in thus understanding the pas- 
sage be is supported by the Latin translator of Athanagnis, and byBeau- 
sobre, neither of them unitarians, and therefore unexceptionable judges; 
the former renders Xgwrw in this place by Jctum, which sufficiently 
shews ids opinion) and the latter says expressly (Histoire de Maniohc- 
Use, voL ii. p. 517.) " lea Juifs ne sent pas lea Juifa incredulea, mai* 
ceui qui faisoient profession du Christianisme." Fur this mode of under- 
standing the passage he quotes likewise the authority of Dr. Lardner. 
(Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 10.) In the opinion of the Mouth* 
ly Reviewer however this construction, supported by such authorities, and-, 
not contradicted, as far as appears, by airy, could not have been given 
by Dr- Priestley out with the guilt of gross and wicked misrepresenta- 
tion) and he begins his remarks concerning it with Haying—" We corns 
now to something very terioui indeed!** After various observations he 
quotes the passage, which at the time of his writing had only been refer-' 
red to, without having been produced by Dr. Priestley; and, as if there- 
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from Chrytoatom. With regard to these likewise Dr. jio«fk> 
ley m8de some reply.* But in his History of Early Opiouw% 

could bo Do controversy on the subject after the passage had been seen, 
|hcn says, " thus toil 'primitive church? these ' Jealrh Chritiiuru' these 
*2tnw«AW»™r»,' turnout tube m*re Jews!" He adds indeed in a not* 
to a following paragraph, that " IdSitui always mean in Athanaaius, m 
J[»r a» we hare consulted him, uatelitving yeas." (Monthly Review, 
mU ujj. pp. 432, 234, 235. 
- Dr. Horaley further maintains, that Athanachu does not (peak of the 
apostles axerciiiRg any prudence or caution, in divulging the doctrine of 
Christ's divinity) hot merely says, that they conducted with great wisdom 
\jait* *rsU*I nt «"»«*() in teaching first what wai plain and simple, 
»d afterward proceeding to higher and mysterious doctrines. " The 
beginning," ho says, " of every story mutt be first told. The easiest 
flart of every ■oiencemutt be Brit taught. Of the great ability and 
judpnent, with which the apostles conducted die first preaching of the 
goipeli of their happy art in the perspicuous arrangement of their lofty 
aygjinwtti with what readiness they led their catechumens on, from the' 
ahnphwt principles to the highest mysteries) of this consummate ability* 
of the apostles in the capacity of teachers, Athanssius speaks with due' 
CfJBsncndatipsh Their caution be never mentions" He suppose! like-' 
niae in aanther place that they communicated these higher doctrines to 
their caterJuancns without reserve. " In their first public sermons," he ' 
■ajn, " addressed to the unbelieving multitude, they were content to' 
nsjintsill. that Jesus, whosn the Jews had crucified, was risen from the 
dead; withant «~^*'*"j hit divinity otherwise than in remote allusions. 
But to suppose that they carried their converts no greater length, is to 
suppose that their private instruction was not more particular man their 
public." (Letters to Dr. Priestley, Let. 11.) 

One however of Dr. Priestley's inferences from the passage, Dr.' 
Horsley does not attempt to controvert) that in the opinion of Athana- 
aiu* the Jews, io the time of our Saviour, expected only a man as their 
Messiah. To emote his own language, " Athanasius says indeed of the , 
Jews of die apostolic age, that is, of the unbelieving Jews, that they had 
so little, insight into the true meaning of the prophecies, as to look for 
nothing more than a ntajv in tin promised Messiah." (Charge I. § ft) 

* With regard to the passages of Chryioatem produced by Dr. 
Priestley , Dr. Horsley Say* that the Fathers were notoriously careless in 
their rhetorical assertions, and on this circumstance he should build his 
reply, if those passages appeared to him in the same light in which they 
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Sr. Priestley has p reduced a great number of passage* front 
different fathers; which put his statements oat of controversy. 

appeared to his antagonist. But he afterwards adds:—" For Sh Chryt> 
** ostom, I cannot find that he e»yS any thing, but what I myself would sayt 
■ that the apostles taught first what was easiest to be learned, and Wert 
* on to higher points, as the minds of their catechumens became abte to 
" bear then. If I could allow that he hath any where said, what Dr. Priest. 
"ley thinks he finds in his expressions, that the apostles had been: reserved 
** and concealed upon an article of fiuthi I should say, that it was a thought 
■' that had hastily occurred to him , as a plausible solution of a difficulty, 
** which deserved, perhaps, no very diligent discussion in a popular as. 
"* scrobly; and that he had hastily let it escape him." Rem. P. ii. c. L § ll. 
As a specimen of the passages of Chrysostom, to which these re- 
marks are to be applied, I give the following:—" As to the Jews," says 
Chrysostom, " who bad daily heard, and been taught out of the Uw, 

Bear, O Iirael, the Lord thy God U pi* Lord, and btiidet him there it no 
then haiing seen him [Jesus] nailed to a ernes, yea having killed »>»&- 
buried him themselves, and not having seen him risen again, if they hrf 
heard that this person was God, equal to the Father, would not they have 
rejected and spurned at it}" * I want words,** says Dr. Priestley, " hi 
English to express the force of the Greek, in this plane. The Latut 
translator renders it, mane maximc omnct ab kit wrbit aihernihatnt, at 
rttili'tut, et Matratitnt. ' On this account,' Chrysostom adds, ' ti«sy 
[the apostles] brought them forwards gently, and by slow degrees', and' 
used great art in condescending to their weakness."** Sec. Lett to Dr. 
Horsier, Let. 10. 

There is pedum* somewhat 'more force of language, but not nor* 
tfearoeseof meaning, in this passage of Carygoatdu. than in others quot- 
ed &otn him. 

Dr. Horsley has particularly remarked only on one passage of Chrya- 
ostom; and his remarks I notice, not from their having any important 
bearing on the controversy, but from their containing a personal charge ' 
against Dr. Priestley. " As the mention," he says, " of Dr. .Priestley's 

* Tint It *t la&ust si n*C i*cr*> '.fttyu futttmenta We re ttfts, 
Aun IfffnaA, xvfitf i$ttf re svgiSf l*f if", mm a-Xsi *ut¥ Wt itti «**«, 
ssri |»A" rw(t tineti w^trtXifiim snn, fuMH it mm r»vfir*tr*( 
tun Suphamc, uu ass mnmnmn* StsuftasMtsi, astswresr rri 3s«< in> aw** 
iwt, xai if ««T[( «■•(, ax ■> fHttof* »«ftw« aiimiinamr uta wv*tf*ye- 
rmf. Auti txt» *ltf*m, «u so» ftmrt; tt*Xe$ a , (ai»i»»^so , i, em »«*Aij 
f$m irJ-ggamu ** m svyutrsAsnM ss ssvss w f. "la Acta Hum. L Opera, 
vnL viu. p. 447, 
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9 indeed fellows Dr. Hon ley i» disputing baa irgfc- 
aieat imp. Athanasioj; but with. regard to the other postage* 
produced by Dr. Priestley, lie has the following paragraph, 

quotations from St. Clirysostom hath occurred; I must not omit to de 
justice to a passage, which hath suffered a little in the hand* of thb 
tfatritut professor of Greek in the late academy at Warrington." -> 

What relate* to the passage in Dr. Priestley ii as follow*. kilMt 
quoted by Br. Horaley. " Chrysostom represents the apoetle**- begin- 
ning hit epistle to .the Hebrews with laying , that ' it was- God who Hpake 
by the prophets, and by his Son, and not that Christ himself had spoken 
by them, because their minds were weak, and they were not able to bear 
the doctrine concerning Christ." - 

Dr. Priestley, in a note on this passage, gives the original. The 
note is"** follows ** K«* $»■ *« nMw tan* wgBcff* « ye; wrt 
■ S*n t**Xrsi* wTWyi aerac *> * JutAiraV «AA' it«3s mrtttm awea* 
^rm, it^n^t, urn lAmtnum— whmtr* r» wtft tv Xftrw, ,<p»™, i Star 
•Vaaau sA«Ash>- In Heb. cap. i. Opera, vol k. p, 17.16. i.e. • See^hcar 
jwdeotly he spoke; for he ■aid God spake, though it was, hiuytrtf tha$ 
•pake; but because their minds were weak and they were 1 not able tf 
tear the things concerning Christ, he says, Sod tfatt by Aim.' N. B, The 
(*) In the second clause of fhis passage must be inserted by mistake for 
{*£) or some other particle, as it contradicts what is said in the close ef 
-the sentence, and the obvious sense of the whole-"* 

After remarking, that the Greek is nonsense and IhvPriestley 1 * ffeft- 
Ktfa not eery ieteftgihle. Dr. Horaley adds.-—" Hatt-Dr. Priestley ■«» 
suited any good edition of St Chrysoatom, cither the Paris, edition of I73f , 
or the old Paris edition of Fronto Ducztia, or the Eton edition; he would 
have found that i y*f 'wxo i &t*t should be * jssg tin « Xftmtj and 
that i should keep its place. " Observe (says SL Chrysostom) iheapssv 
tie's prudence in the choice of his expressions. For he hath not said, 
CAritt tpakt, alt bough be [i.e. Christ] was the person who apake: but 
because their minds were weak, and they were not yet able to beer the 
things concerning Christ, be says, God tpaie by kim.' " 

The particular notion, according to Dr. Horsley, that Christ wai the 
Jehovah of the. Old Testaments what St Chrysostom thought the He- 
brews not far enough advanced in the theory of revelation to bear. Ha 
■ays, " Dr. Priestley, I suppose, thought it as well to keep it ont of the 
leader's sight, that St. Chrysostom, in this very passage, speaks of Christ 
«* the Jehovah of the Old Testament. He thought it best to keep the 

■ Second Letters to Or. Horaley. Let. 10. - * 
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" The doctor, with the same design, adds a variety of pas* 
sages from the writings of Chrysostom and dther fathers whe ' 
lived hi later ages. But it would Hire so- good purpose ta 
fallow him through this labyrinth. Although it were nnijues- 
tionahly true, that all the fathers, whom he has quoted, were 
persuaded that, the apostles were cautions in divulging the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ, because of the prejudk«« of 
Mtemng Jews, would we thenee he under a necessity of can- 
eluding that the primitive church was ignorant of the deity of 
Christ, or that the apostles never preached this doctrine? 
The consequence would, indeed, be necessary, were the opin- 
ions of the fathers the rule of our faith. But, blessed be God, 
we have the scriptures of truth: and we are as much bound, ta 
aeaneh them lor ourselves, as they were. If we find this pre- 
vious doctrine in the oracles of God, it does not concern us* 
What was the opinion of pious, but fallible men. As far aa 
circumstances correspond, the divine Spirit speaks as directly 
to w, as he did to those to whom the scriptures were immedi- 
ately addressed." vol. i. pp. 293, 294. 

What Dr. Priestley then considers as proved is, that the 
Jews expected only a man aa their Messiah, and that this if 
fjtjireagly acknowledged, by the fathers; this being the e*pee- 
nation concerning htm, he considers it as evident that if the) 
true meaning of the passage out of sight) sod fur chin reason he chose 
to take up the corrupt and senseless reading of the Heidelberg edi. 
(ton (a bad copy of the Veronese text, in a very small part only col. 
lated with the Palatin and Augustan MSS.) and rejecting an emendation 
unanimously received by later editors, who took the pains to rectify the 
test by a laborioos collation of many MSS. to make the best of the pas- 
sage for himself, by correcting in the wrong place. Thus indeed we hare 
a beautiful specimen of an ancient father ccrrected by am unitarian!** 

Whether St Chrycostom's opinion, that Christ spake by the proph- 
ets (for that is the whole that he expresses, aa may be seen in Dr. Hors- 
ley's translation) Is in fact kept out of view by Dr. Priestley, the reader 
must judge for himself. If he should determine, that it is not only, not 
kept out of view, but that there is no pretence for asserting that it is, then 
the inferences which arise from the preceding passage of Dr. Horsley are 
sufficiently obvious and lomewbat important, 

• 'Remarks on Dr. Priestley's Second Letters, V. u, c. 1. $ 13, 1A 
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-ddetrine had ever been taught by himself, or preached hy hit 
'apostles, that be was God, that such an astonishing disclosure, 
■wtnrid bare produced the most apparent effects; and (hat 
■ sneh effects not being apparent, the disclosure was never made. 
That snch effects were likely to be produced and Vera not in 
fact produced, he maintains to be clearly recognized by the 
Fathers; and that their solution of the difficulty is unsatiHMe- 
tory, and improbable, and such as at the present day will not 
- to defended. 

In addition to the preceding argument, may be noticed 

■ what Dr. Priestley says, in the seventh of his First Letters res- 
pecting the disciples of Christ ever having had knowledge of 
the divinity of their Master. " ' 

* I would recommend it," he says to Or. Horslry, " to 
your consideration, how the apostles could continue Weal) 
Christ a man, as they always do, both in the book of Acts, 
and in their epistles, after they had discovered him to be God. 
After this it must have been highly degrading, irnnatural, and 
improper, notwithstanding his appearance in human farm. 
Custom will reconcile us to strange conceptions of things, ■and 
very uncouth modes of speech; but let us take up the matter 
ab imtio, and pnt ourselves in the place of the' apostles and 
first disciples of Christ. 

"* They certainly saw and conversed with him at first a* 
the supposition of his bein - a man, as much as themselves. 
Of this there can be no doubt. Their surprise, therefore, up- 

■ on being informed that he was not a man, but really God, or 
even the maker of the world under God, would be just as 

' great, as oars would now be on discovering that any of dot ac- 
quaintance, ar at least a very good man and a prophet, was in 
reality God, or the maker of the world. Let us consider then 
how we ahoufd feel, how we should behave towards such a 
person, and how we should speak of him afterwards. No one, 
I ant confident, would ever call tiiat being a man, after he 
was convinced that he was Hod. He would always speak of 
him in a manner suitable to his proper rank." 

Dr. Priestley then makes a similar Mpnasatjioa eaneerajnf 
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-two men af our acquaintance being discovered to he tie angels 
.Michael and Gabriel; and concludes frith observwtgi that if 
, Christ had been God, or the maker of' the world, he sssjlH 
least of all have been considered a mata in reasoning or arsni- 
mentationf as is done by St. Paul when he says, that o*ay 
nan came death, to by man also came thjt resurrection of, the 

To .this Dr. Horaley replied:f- i. That according to nhe> 
scheme which he defended, Christ was truly man as well las 
- Gad, aid may therefore with propriety be spoken' of as a 
nan: 2. That it is the style of all writers, and especially 1 of the 
sacred writers, to name things rather after their appearances 
than their internal forms; 3. That as the scheme of redemption 
required the incarnation of the Bon of God, so in reasoning 
upon that scheme, it would he often necessary to insist upon 
bis humanity: and 4, That if Dr. Priestley's assumption ves- 
peeting the conduct of the apostle*, that they Behaved toward 
their master as toward a man, were correct, that the most 
that could be inferred wonld be something strange in their 
conduct, and that even this might be a hasty inference, eon- 
■idering how little circumstantial are the accounts we hare of 
our Lord's life on earth; but that in tact K the behaviour 
of the apostles to our Lord during his life, possessed as they 
ware with an imperfect wavering belief in him as the Messiah, 
and with indistinct notions of the Messiah's divinity, "was the 
natural behaviour of men under these impressions." Berne- 
times he thinks they invoked him as a deity: as Bt. Peter 
when, ho was sinking in the sea, and all the disciples in, & 
storm. Dr. Horslej thinks that if the angels, Michael and Ga- 
briel, were to come and live among us in the manner supposed 
by Dr. Priestley, we should soon loose our habitual recollec- 
tion of their angelic nature. "This at least," he odds, 
"-would be the ease, if they mixed with us on an even footing, 
without assuming any badges of distinction, wearing a common^ 
garb, partaking of our lodging and onr board, suffering in the 

* First Letters to Dr. Horaley Let 7. 

f LatOBM to Da ftkstlcy, J-et. J* 
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0m degteowithonraolves. from Imager and fat igsw, and seek- 
htg the same refreshments. The wonder woald W if angels, 
hi tats disguise, met with any other respect, than that which 
dignity of character commands, with something of occasional 
homage, when their miraculous help waa needed. -This waa 
the respect which our Lord met with from his followers." 

" To thia," says Dr. Priestley , " I can only say, that I am 
really astonished how yon ean entertain the idea of any num- 
ber of personx living on this even footing, as yob eaU it, with a 
hens; whom they actually believed to be the maker of them* 
•elves, And of all things, even the eternal God himself. Cer- 
tainly, Sir, yon never attempted to realize the idea, or evett 
thought of putting yonrself in their place, so as to hare imag- 
ined yourself introduced into the actual presence of your Ma- 
ker, in the form of man, or any other form whatever. You 
most have been overwhelmed with the very thought of it; or 
if yon should have had the courage, and unparalleled self-pos- 
jesskm, to bear ineh a thing, must there not have been num. 
hers who would have been filled with consternation at the vera; 
idea, or the more snspielon, of the person they were speaking 
to being really God? And yet we perceive no traee of any 
Stnsh -consternation and alarm in the gospel history, no mark 
as* astonishment in the disciples of our Lord in consequence of 
thalnihsfalM, and ns marks *f indignution or exclamation of 
blasphemy, eta. against those who disbelieved it."* 
To this Dr. Horsley made no reply. 
(To be continued.) 
£Ksba.t i'K.— P. 16, 1. 10, for " omnipotence," re»d — SSPSSntn 
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Translated from the ori^nal, rn Stehhorn's Jlllgemeine JKJ-' 
Moab* «W BMiKhm LUtarater. Band. If. TheU. 1. he- 

Continued from toL i. d 296, 
Conokrniwg m> book of the New Testament did Semler pro- 
peed so unfairly, as with the Apocalypse; since he hastily 
• Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. II. 
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adopje'I, the opinion, that it wag the vtark.af a viiwoiiiy,. i'w 
tlje advancing of fanatical notions .respeeling, tie Messiah, 
He ndther properly estimate'! ib-.'-ou&euJs and merits, noreri.^ 
Really weighed the most ancient accounts in regard to it* gear 
uineness. If it be a oueilian whether Jnhjj, the apostle and, 
evangelist, were the author of it, still it is impossible that any 
one should hold as the work of a fanatic, what appears so de- 
liberately planned and executed; for a fanatic, so far from pur- 
suing an; method, would throw every thing together confitaaaV 
]y. In short, Sender's mind was not calculated for the haftr 
dling of such a book; and his voluminous writings upon M*# 
Apocalypse are of little value. , 

It was a remarkable hypothesis, upon which Sender plased 
groat reliance, that all the letters of the apostles were aecooir 
undated to the elders, as their subordinate ministers.-? It led 
him not only to bold hypotheses in verbal criticism upon the 
New Testament, but also to many artificial and unnatural ex| 
planatians in his paraphrases. It was indeed natural, that the 
episfJes should he delivered to the elders, u the heads of the 
church to which the apostles wrote} it is also probable, -tha 9 
in the following centuries, the ministers of religion had 
these sacred writings in their beeping, and that they prin- 
cipally need them. The first promoted good orders and. the 

f [This hypothesis is stated by Seralsr t»ln» Hhtoria feo1*Ke*ti«fc 
■electa Capita, cap. 3. vol, i. p. 19. " Bat we have ventured toooajeav 
tuH!,* , sjiys Semler, " what is worthy of diligent inquiry sad obsaraatiav 
that the sacred books were not promiscuously intended for the use of the 
peat body of Christians in that age; and in conformity to this, that .the 
epistles were not sent to the members of a church generally, but onjy to 
its lenders and ministers! and that they were not read to the common 
people, but inserted in the canon for the purpose of instructing* the nrat* 
iste»ofti>e church. Wor ate mere wanting; eria a i nf uus ks, that thee 
*0B» written with abbreviations of letters, and in a style ao.rsde and s» 
polished, that ia the aeooad and third centuris* thdh; •jrese^seaed rot* 
who endeavoured to amend the phrase* and the rnudesafwsttuuj- Clear 
proofs of this exist, some of which Wetstein has collected, (see his Ubtlii 
edited at this place, p. 28, 48. sea>} sad others may be found in the 
mare ancient manuscripts." ltd ] . t 
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last, it rendered provable, not only from Ae vocation of the 
ecclesiastics, but also from the circumstances of the small nam- , 
ber of copies, and of the few persons among the laity who could , 
read the writings. But it is improbable, and opposed to manj 
internal marks and expressions in the epistles themselves, that 
they were designed exclusively for the use of the elders, and 
entrusted solely to them. 

Concerning the design and nse of the New Testament 
Semler advanced, with great freedom, opinions, widely differ- . 
ent in many points from those commonly received. Bat it is , 
to he regretted, that he has rather scattered them confusedly 
through all his writings, than pursued them methodically; so 
thai one cannot without difficulty find and eollect them into ona ., 
mass: and where he touches upon them, he has exhibited them 
in' such dark and indefinite language, and in a form so erode, ., 
that they have been estimated by few only according to their 
merit; and by most they hare been slandered, and condemned 
as'dangerons and pernicious. Lessing, however, found the 
art of collecting them from his writings, or enjoyed the sama 
opinions in common with him. 

According to Semler the writings of the New Testament 
are ih their design accommodated to time and place, neither 
intended for all times and all people, nor to he considered as 
indispensable sources of Christianity. They were particular- 
ly and immediately intended, not for the whole Christian 
church to the end of the world, but only for the contempora- 
ries of the apostles; not for all Christians of that time, but 
only for particular churches and places; not for universal ap- 
plication, but only as helps in exigencies peculiar to certain times 
and places, having constant regard to present situations, opin- 
ions, and controversies; — and containing much, which even then, 
was inapplicable, useless, and unintelligible to other ehureaea 
and places: and wnich must be still more so to us and to our, 
times. How mneh of their contents imparts no light to us, 
and includes nothing in respect to us of peculiar benefit of 
importance! Tb what amounts the value of these writings as 
s of Chriitianityr The religion was long in being, and 
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long received, before a word of our New Testament was writ- 
ten. It was received as true by means qf verbal instructions, 
and was extensively propagated before any one had thought of 
written instructions; and was taken by every one in his own 
way, and used by all according to the bent of their own minds, 
before It recommended itself by any written accounts. After 
those occasional writings, whieh are collected in the New 
Testament, appeared, (from thirty, to forty years after tha 
commencement of Christianity,) some centuries passed away, 
before they were generally known and read. And yet men 
without number, who had never read a line of those writings,' 
We're as good Christians as the readers themselves; though 
Aey received their religion, and believed and applied its prin- . 
triples, barely by means of the instructions handed down to 
tliem, of the reflections thence excited, and of its good and 
wholesome consequences. Their understandings were en- 
lightened upon 'the weightiest concerns of man without tko , 
sneans of written instruction; their moral sense was formed, ■ 
ana* 'the spirit of morality, that the religion of Jesus inspires,, 
was, in this period of time, as well propagated from race to 
race, as after the. time when these writings came into general 
circulation. Experience then teaches, that the New Testa- 
ment is not an indispensable source of Christianity. 

Thus new, and bold, and fearful were the ideas that Sem- 
ier proclaimed eoneerning the design and use of the New Tes- 
tament; and they appeared (particularly in the dark and in- 
definite manner in whieh the author presented them), to be 
fraught with very dangerous consequences. Were the writ- 
ings of the New Testament barely local and temporary, and 
even in the time of their authors unintelligible, useless, or in- 
applicable to other churches and places, for which they were ■ 
not designed, they must be so in later times isna still higher 
degree; and one may look upon what they propose, as oo rule 
for the altered condition of mankind in following times. Wo 
are thus in. constant danger of mistaking the senae of their 
contents, and of transferring to ourselves what is inapplicable 
to ear modes of thinking; of changing local propositions into 
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those of universal extent, and allusions, references, and ac- 
commodations to Judaism, and to the limited views of the first 
Christians, into essential doctrines, and thus of being contin- 
ually deceived. Had it not been better, and more for, the 
common benefit, if the local had been separated from the gen- 
eral; the essential from the temporary; the original purpose 
from the complete design; that which was adapted to Jews, 
from that which was- intended for the common benefit of man- , 
kind; if the writings should become destined for us? Can 
then every one undertake this separation for himself, rejecting 
erroneous interpretations, and avoiding false applications? 1b 
this way the writings of the New Testament have no longer 
the authority that has been generally attributed to them by 
Christians— tp effect obedienee and conviction, and to be 
called the inviolable ground of our Christian opinions. And 
yet such an authority appears, necessary for the whole of 
Christendom, since few from their own free conviction, most, 
on the contrary, by a divine sanction, which has been suppos- 
ed to he eonneeted with the scriptures, have been moved to 
that which chance has led them to believe and perform.. Thai, 
indeed what appears in the New Testament — the traces of 
things temporary and local; of a Jewish spirit mixed with the. 
Christian; the feeble commencement of Christianity with it* 
full perfection — would lend to consequences, which might be- 
come pernicious to all mankind. 

A more close and critical attention to Sender's opinions 
shows that they are free from the eharge of such dangerous 
consequences. Christ has not reduced, and could not reduce 
his religion, to universal principles, out of whieh its- full spirit 
should flow, because he was a popular teacher; but it was ne- 
cessary for him, in order to engage the attention of the great 
mass of men, to present it in such forms and portions as had 
regard to particular eases and examples. Hence must the 
representations become so local, so temporary and national. 
Qut of peculiar and local circumstances, temporary and na? 
tioual examples, we are obliged to collect and arrange the 
substance of his religion, as it lies concealed in them. here, and 
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there, and to transfer them to our times, and easterns, and 
modes of thinking: what is special and peculiar we must gen- 
eralize; what has its origin from different modes of illustra- 
tion and different circumstances , we must reduce to our modes 
of illustration and our circumstances; and what is presented 
to us in uncommon words and expressions,, we must exchange 
for such as are common and intelligible. As foreign to us as 
the local and temporary garb, and as difficult as the applica- 
tion of the local contents of the^Jew Testament ma; be, yet 
it does not follow that we cannot explain; and understand, and 
justly apply them; but this only follows — that all cannot do ' 
it. The interpreting and application of it is a peculiar art, 
into the secrets of which one cannot be initiated without some 
pains; and the common Christian in the concerns of Christian" 
sty, like the common citizen in regard to the laws of the laud, 
has need of an interpreter, who has possessed himself of all 
the helps necessary for practising the art Thus the New 
Testament remains still the first and the unchangeable source 
of Christian belief; and may still preserve all the high author- 
ity that it has ever had from its divine sanctions to regulate 
belief and practice. 

It is indeed an empty dream for .one to imagine the posai* 
bility of faithfully preserving a religion for a thousand years 
together without written documents; or to suppose that, be- 
cause the Christian religion was founded and extended by 
oral instructions before our New Testament, it would still 
have been kept pure without any record. The ideas which 
are confided to the memories and understandings of men be- 
come so easily and entirely mixed with others, and so readily 
pass in this state for what they were when originally received, 
that after manifold modifications and additions, they are so 
transformed, that not a shadow of them remains. Whenee 
could we know the principles of a philosophf eal school with 
any degree of certainty, if they had not been handed down to 
us from the first generation? With no more certainty could 
we now ascertain what Christ and his apostles taught, after 
having passed through the refinements of PUtoniits and Arit- 
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totelinns, and tte brains »f,*n many th nw nnfo , differing iu- 
tUeir manner of representing it, in their knowledge and genins, 
ji' it had jwt, in the first generation! been seaured from d« r 
structiuu by written records. So strongly did the teachers 
fuljow tradition even in the firat centuries, that they availed 
themselves not only of this- slender support, hot also of a tra- 
dition firmly fixed, and secured from corruption by means of 
those documents of Christianity that are still extant. An^ 
Can om affirm with reason and justice, that genuine Chris- 
tianity might have been propagated in its purity, a single 
Century, unless its purity were preserved by means of written 
documents? 

B Of what consequence indeed is it that the Christianity con- 
tained in the New Testament is only the ground-work, not the 
perfect and most elaborate form? Grant that the first teachers, 
of it have made only a beginning to enlighten the human un-j 
derstandiqg concerning its design, to elevate (he heart «f man, 
bj means of better maxims, and to extirpate pernicious preju- 
dices; is not the reformation of mankind the work rather, of 
aanbnrins, than of a single moment? Could those teachers 
have furnished any thing more than the maxima which wo 
war* further to unfold, and to apply according to time and 
place and other eireumstances? any thing mare than a par- 
tem for throwing aside those prejudices which attend every pe- 
riod? It was not to be expected, nor was it possible thstl these, 
w,ritings should do every tbuig for us: nor weje (hey intended, 
to favor the indolence of mankind, by thinking for theja, an£ 
saving than the pains of individual examination. The princi- 
ples contained, in them should be such, as to guide our inttestU 
gaUonf] to be our aUw in the labyrinth of inquiry, to presc^v.*} 
IS from wandering out of the boundaries of religion; the meanej 
of,gradnal approach to God: and, all, this these writings are. 
adapted to ej&cfc, notwithstanding what is local and temporay 
ry, and their remoteness from a perfect display of a systensm 
by means of mere elements; since these elements prepare the 
way for the better use of one under* landing, of our convictions 
aad moral sentiments. 
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,T*e t^MKBtations of Sender concerning the New Testa* 
««ot being thus defined and limited, all difficulties which ap- 
peorto impugn them, fall of themselves} and the writings of 
the New Testament remain, what they hare hitherto been ta 
Christendom, and what they mast still remain for the good of 
mankind; — not barely honorable records of die founding of the 
Christian religion, but also the first instrument for effecting our 
present convictions and moral improvement,—- not merely the 
monuments of excellent men, which shall serve only to perpet- 
uate the memory of their deserts, and for curious inquiries con- 
eerninsvthe history of Christianity, but also instructive col- 
umns in which are engraved the first lines of moral elevation. 
They are the pole-star of our understanding, when it wander* 
in the region of speculation; the touch-stone of instruction* 
delivered to us; the living spark that preserves the flame of 
moral sentiment for die mass of mankind: were it extinguish* 
ed, it would be the extinction of the light of Christian morali- 
ty, and its place could not be supplied by the illuminations of 
any philosophical system. 

•• Thus extensive were Sender's historic* -critical investiga* 
lions concerning the New Testament. He also directed hia, 
critical inquiries to the Old Testament; not in a masaer.by ■» 
means so extensive and profound as to the New., They were) 
still respectable at his time, however inconsiderable they 
might be- deemed at this day. 

In many of his writings he repeatedly presented to view 
the historical considerations which must serve Jhr the basis of 
criticism npon the Old Testament, and treated of the history of 
the Hebrew alphabet, of the points and accents, of the Masara 
and ancient versions, and of the subjects connected with themA 
I«i all these particulars however he had little that was pecu- 
liar; and trusted himself chiefly to the guidance of the excel- 
lent,' and in his time, the great Richard Simom by whose as- 
sistance he broke through the inelosure, within which the 

* For example — lit his Apparatus ad liberalem interpretation em V. 
t?Wt3, Bto; and hi tbe Hermcneutiacteit Vorterehungen, Stack 1, 
and 3. - ■ •■ 
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Christian rabbin* had hitherto confined the eriticiint of the Old 
Testament. If he fell behind his leader, still he advanced his 
reputation in things which had been too long vieVed with eon- 
tempt. Filled with the same spirit, he was one of the first in 
Germany, who to the bast of his ability defended the utility of 
Kennicott's collation of masoretic manuscripts, whilst he him- 
self eollated a Hebrew fragment, and eieited others among 
his German contemporaries to similar undertakings.* Ii 
another work he recommended critical attention to the Septu- 
agint, and to the fragments of the Hexapla, and not only pro- 
posed the means for this, but accompanied his propositions 
with his own critical inquiries upon the Heiaplarian frag- 
ments of the psalms, of the writings of Solomon, of the proph- 
ets, and of Job; and lived to experience the pleasure of seeing- 
ether scholars follow his example in this sort of conjectural 
criticism, t 

At length throngh Sender's means, the question concern- 
ing the canon and the canonical writings of the Old and New 
Testament became seriously agitated, and during the contest 
to which it led, it was in due time prepared for peaceful and 
fruitful inquiry. He has not indeed himself furnished a cor- 
rect judgment concerning the question; but still he has contri- 
buted to its accomplishment by the independent manner, in 
-which he met the inquiry 4 

He' first secured the investigation of this weighty subject 
from all danger of the accusation of heresy; by showing 
from the history of the first century of the church, and the 
earliest times after the reformation, that in these two remark- 
able periods, every thinking man was allowed to discuss it; and 
the boldness with which many, at all periods, had uttered their 



* Admomtiu de observandia llebrnicorum MStorum n 
tegendia aliis libris aerviunt, 1764, 4to. 

1 Epistola ad M. J. J. Grieabach de emendandia graecia V. T.intef- 
pretibus. 15-69, Sro. 

1 Semler's Abhandlung von der freyen Untersucbung dea Kiuinona, 
Dissertation on tbe liberal investigation of the Canon. Hallii 1771 — fc 
4 vols. 8vo. 
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•pinions concerning the canonical claims of certain books of 
the Old and New Testament, he proved out of the works of 
Luther, and other protestant theologians. 

If one wish to determine Sender's own opinio a concern^- 
Jug Hie canon, inspiration, -and revelation, it is difficult ta 
find any certain ground. Instead of clearly unfolding his 
opinions on these subjects, and connecting; them together me- 
thodically, he threw them together, as it were designedly, in 
confusion, and veiled what was peculiar ta himself concerning 
them, in mysterious darkness. Perhaps he considered it ad* 
visable not to come out in a clear and definite manner, anfi 
uttered himself equivocally with design, for the sake of his 
personal security, in hope, however, that he. should still at 
length lead the reflecting reader to his private opinion- Thin 
at least was the consequence of the whole great contest. Other 
men of deep penetration, who took no farther part iu the con- , 
Wyersy, have adopted ideas from Sender, unfolded then 
with foresight and caution, distinguished and separated rev- 
alatwn from inspiration, divine from canonical writings- 
things so distinct in themselves, and have farmed a consistent 
theory concerning revelation, inspiration, and the canon of. 
scripture. * , 

They who enlisted in opposition to Sender were indeed 
beating the air; they confounded divine with canonical writ- 
ings, revealed religion with the latter, the divinity of a book 
with its utility to religion, and its servtceableness far Chris-' 
tians, and did not comprehend the idean of their adversary. 
Sender affirmed at the commencement, that the word came* 
did not originally mean either with Jews or Christians a col- 
lection of hooks, which had been written under special inspi- 
ration. Among Jews this name has been applied to a col- 
lection of old national writings, various in respect to their 
value and contents; among Christians to a collection of writ- 
ings, which should serve for public reading in the Christian 
church, and for the promotion of greater uniformity in teach- 
ing, Neither Christ nor Paul considered the national hanks 
of the Jews as universally acknowledged writings of truth for 
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tie benefit of people in all time*; Christ commended them to 
the Jews, only in as far as they thought to find the way to 
happiness portrayed in them, consequently merely from ac- 
commodation to their private notions, which he wished sot 
directly to disturb; but Paul reprobated them directly, on ac- 
count of the beggarly ' ordinances they contained. All the 
writings of the New Testament could not hare the same uni- 
versal binding force for Christians, amidst the dissimilarity or 
their internal contents; for the word of God and divine inspi- 
ration reveal nothing but what is adapted to the Subjects of 
flicm. 

Only that part of scripture, concerning which it must he ae- 
knowledged that it conduces or has conduced to spiritual InW 
fjrovementean be considered as inspired or as the word of God; 
and therefore the acknowledgment and extent of what ivwl" 
vine or godly and What is inspired' must be eommutable wtth 1 
each other. From this principle flowed Sender's whole theory 
upon the Old and New Testament. According to it the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament are not in the least degree binding 1 
upon the Christian: for how far conld he by their irfeani bsj. 
eonte morally better? The historical books of the New Test-* ' 
tament are important, particularly to the weak, who can M 
guided better by means of History, than by principles exhibited 
more in the form of instruction. The remaining writings of 
the New Testament are for the man of stronger intellect, and 
these are the sources of his religious knowledge, till he ban' 
made the ideas, there presented, his own. If they now becomu' 
obvious fa him, and he builds further upon the same ground,' 
then has he reached the age of manhood in the affairs of re-' 
llgion; in Mm is the spirit of Christ, and he needs no further 1 
this elementary book. And he who, ont of the communion 'of 
the ehurch, arrives, by the direction of providence, in a differ-' 
at way, at the same knowledge a) the Christian, is as good" 
in the sight of God as the Christian, and much more pleasing 
to him, than those narrow men, who, without being impressed 
by the power of Christianity and its light, only hold inflexibly/ 
to its canonical books,' It is therefore the' duty of the teacher' 
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npt to press the conscience of the Christ) an with disputes, con- 
cerning the extent of the canon, hut to yield to every one the , 
right of free, decision concerning it, for the extension of spirit- 
ual communion. Who will not acknowledge a luminous view, 
and a liberal spirit, unfettered by system, in this theory, event, 
though he may scruple to subscribe to it entirely? This im- 
portaii t subject admits however a more exact elucidation. The., 
•riter ion of what is divine, which is left so ambiguous by 3em- a 
let-, may be made much more definite, and a middle way ba. 
opened concerning inspiration, for the satisfaction of parties, 
hitherto not agreed concerning it, which may bring them near- r 
er together. Modern scholars have attempted this! but if 
they would acknowledge the fact, without Sender's attack up-, 
on the old Gothic structure of theories concerning revelation*, 
inspiration, and canonical authority, and the total destruction, 
of it, their more modern structure would not have been so easy, 
itt them. _ . , 

A new epoch in ecclesiastical history commenced with Sem- . 
* ler. At the time of the reformation it was attempted to bring,; 
tlie. work of purifying opinions to a stand, and support it 
against future assaults. The Magdeburg ecclesiastics excel- 
led, and manifested a zeal and activity, as if engaged in a ri- 
val contest; and it seemed as if the protestants, in a short time, 
Would come into possession of the most perfect annals of the 
Christian chureh, and thus erown the work of its reformation. 
After this rapid pace followed a long, sluggish inactivity. The, 
protectant zeal appeared to have exhausted itself in its first 
* (Torts; and the quiet sons of active reformers were content to 
repose in the acquired possessions of their fathers, without the 
thought of gaining any thing new, or extending their inheri- 
tance. They barely epitomized their zealous predecessors, 
and gleaned out of them eorapendiums, unconcerned about the 
investigation of historical truth, and the increasing of histori- 
cal materials from genuine sources. Certain Fathers were 
still examined, through a spirit of emulation, in order to gain 
advantage in polemic warfare over the old church; but.no 
one properly estimated the use of their works fiir the bet- 
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ter culture of ecclesiastical history; as if all the historical 
materials were already exhausted from them. 

After the long interval of two hundred years Arnold up* 
pe&red. With a mind which embraced every thing, he first 
shewed the Germans how a copious history of the church must 
be written, though he was not able to write it himself. Hi* 
active, desultory genius urged him on with too much haste in 
his labors; his irritability filled him with too great abhorrence 
of the ruling party of the church; and so many fortunate tri- 
umphs over the usual historical prejudices, which no one be- 
fore him had dared to encounter, made him too bold and posi- 
tive, without duly conciliating his readers, and securing their/ 
favorable opinion of his judgment. Mosheim, endowed with 
a prompt and pleasing genius, received with politic silence the 
plaa of Arnold, not excepting its imperfections and units, and 
labored after him, although with less boldness, still with mora 
taste, with a better and more deliberate study of authorities, and 
with a kind of smooth eloquence peculiar to himself. His 
work supplied a want which had long been felt, without being 
satisfied, and has preserved his name in all protectant coun- 
tries, even to this time, in honorable remembrance. Like hit 
predecessor* however, he is chargeable with many faults. They 
all meanly crept in leading strings) and there, was wanting in 
all an enlarged view of the various revolutions in the church, 
for creating a proper historical method, according to remark- 
able divisions or periods. No one ventured upon a critical ex- 
amination of the historians of the ehureh to the time of the as- 
sembliog of counsels, and of the Acta sanctorum; and, in gene- 
ral, of the sources of history lying at a distance. None char- 
acterised with sufficient acuteness the spirit of the church and 
of history, changing at different periods. None ventured to 
change, with the change of tine and materials, the structure 
which had onee been framed for the different centuries. No 
one was animated by the genuine spirit of independence. 

At length Sender appeared. He took a pow erftil and eoirr- 
manding stand, and surveyed the immense field of ehureh his- 
tory even, to the borders "of the eighteenth eentury, beyond; 
which he did not pass. 
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At his entrance upon his offiee of Professor at Halle, Bauw- 
garten directed him in the cultivation of this part of theological 
learning, and marked out to him the ..way in which he should 
go through a breviarium to which he was to adhere in his lec- 
tures. Fleury's very ordinary collections were throughout the 
ground-work. With his exalted ideas of Baumgarten's im- 
mense learning, Semler could not dream that so great a man 
would in his public labors adhere to a meager author, in- 
stead of repairing to the genuine sources of knowledge. He 
now ransacked folios day and night, to illustrate his bre- 
viarium. which was drawn, as he supposed, from genuine sour- 
ces, by means of a thorough search into them. All the helps 
furnished by Baroaius lay before him; and he studied them 
with unwearied assiduity to obtain materials for his lectures; 
but <he found himself not unfrequently, after long nights of 
anxiety, passed without sleep, still left to the vexation of dis- 
appointment. He now conjectured that there must he other 
books from which Baumgarten borrowed his historical treas- 
ures; but he could not find them. At length he made his 
complaints to Father Baumgarten, and most anxiously en- 
treated him for such references as would enable him to pro- 
cure with most ease and expedition all necessary instruction; 
for his prodigious and fruitless labors threatened to destroy 
his health. 

Baumgarten had not conjectured that his scholar, Semler, 
would discover so much good natured inexperience in literary 
handicraft; still he was not disposed to forego any of his lite- 
rary eminence, so exalted in the view of Semler, and dismis- ' 
sed the anxious suppliant with the unkind reply—" every 
fhing will gradually come to you." In time certain uncom- 
mon French-sounding terminations in the proper names re- 
vealed to Semler the secret rf a French original, and Heilman, 
Sender's particular friend, completed the discovery by inform- 
ing him that it was Floury. From this time he felt himself 
much relieved. 

In the mean time necessity had led him to a diligent study 
j»f original authorities, which hu uninterruptedly pursued from . 
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fhis time, fVongh all periods of th« liintorj of the ehureh, 4t 
(lie great advancement of this department of learning. 

The father* now received all his attention, and he became 
In respect to them by means of his keen and happy views, what 
no professed student in the fathers had been before. This study 
however bad been a subject of theological parade for. mow 
than two hundred years; but, as is commonly the ease with 
studies of parade, it had been pursued without vigor and spirit. 
It degenerated into an idle employment, and a literary luxury, 
and served at best as an arsenal for polemics, whence tbey 
might borrow their arms to use against the catholic church. 
But the study of the fathers is capable of becoming is th* 
highest degree useful, by enabling ua to diffuse light over th* 
darkness of theological systems; to represent impartially the 
first form of Christian doctrines, and heneethe transformations 
which they have since undergone; to shew from their writings 
that what is now reprobated as vile and accursed heresy, passed 
with them uncontradicted for pure and complete orthodaxy; and 
to claim on their authority that freedom of judgment in mod- 
ern theology, which was exercised by them without limita- 
tion or restraint. For this and much, else, In which th&y are 
in the highest degree useful, they have not had the weight 
they deserve; and indeed have been almost entirely neglected. 
Who wauld have thought in the time af theological barbarism 
during the seventeenth, and extending even to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, of such a use of the fathers of the 
ehnreh, when a holy anathema threatened all these who 
should dare to break through the renowned barriers «f th* 
system — the formntia concordia. The Jew men of elevated 
minds, who wonld illuminate the sanctuary of the ehnreh by 
light borrowed from the fathers,' the great Cafixtw, Arnold, 
Pfaff, (he heralds of truth among pretestants, met, sooner «* 
later, the anathemas of their dull and illiterate contempora- 
ries, or a theological martyrdom; and they were, long after 
their death, handed dewn to posteritv as warning exam- 
ples. Still they were eminently the ornaments of their time, 
.not merely on account of their respectable theological . learn* 
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frag, hot alto in regard to their clear views' of Ae reigning 
theological system; and they contributed more at lets to tlie 
reformation and purifying of the tame, according to the seve- 
ral circumstances of the external condition in which they 
found themselves placed, to the genius of the race among 
which they lived, and the capacity of mankind in the same 
period for the reception of light. 

Part of 8emler's investigations concerning the fathers of 
the church was directed to the authenticity of their writings^ 
and, if supposed to be spurious, to the designation of (he per- 
son or party by which they were probably forged; to the ob- 
ject and end of the imposture, and what depended upon it.* 
fie aimed particularly at a critical illustration and fair 
exposition of their writings; to which end he scattered 
through all his works many explanatory grammatical re- ' 
marks. He shewed by many striking examples, that there 
is not only a peculiar chronology, but also a peculiar geog- 
raphy in the theological language; that in different places 
totally distinct meanings are connected with the same words; 
(as for example in tfum, hxhm, bmsm, &c.) that one must 
tasks this distinction, and explain every writer according to the 
plaee of his abode, so as not to find differences in things and 
opinions, which exist only apparently in the words. Ho mads 
also instructive extracts from the fathers, as helps for inter- 
pretation and biblical criticism, and for the history of church- 
es and doctrines. In regard to the last, as far as they are sub- 
servient to church history, he subjected the fathers to a critical 
examination concerning their peculiar circumstances and the 
contents of their writings, which in its vehemence sometimes per- 
haps degenerates into hostility and injustice, but always, if it 
deserves this blame, discovers a deep and masterly research. 
If he had once discovered in any of the lathers credulity, or 

* See Sennet's Latin and German Works upon the oldest histories of 
the church, with the articles upon the epistle of Barnabas, the shepherd 
of Hennas, upon'the epistle of Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians, Ae 
ephtles of Ignatius, the epiatle of Polyearp to the Pliilipp iana, and upon 
(ha vridaf* of Athenseonu, Irensew, Cyprian, fcc. 
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u inclination to the fabulous, he became inexorably severe 
■gainst him, and distrusted every thing that he uttered, Pa- 
pias wan (who can deny it?) a weak and stupid man;* which 
must excite distrust of his authority whenever he is the sin- 
gle voucher For a fact; Sender, however, stopped not here, but 
extended his incredulity to most accounts which were vouched 
by Papias at all. In polemics Irenaeas and Terlullian were 
often hair-brained babblers and insufferable sophists; but are 
their historical accounts for this reason of no value, and desti- 
tute of credibility? They who have adopted Kemler's indig- 
nant manner against these fathers, on account of their loquac- 
ity and sophistry, have colored all his judgments concerning 
them, and denied the justice which seems to be due to them, 
as the earliest witnesses in the affairs of the church. 

Semler manifested great acuteness in discovering to what 
party the several fathers belonged; an investigation, which 
has led to important results, and must still continue so to do, 
if it be undertaken with that earnestness, which the fathers, 
from their importance in the history of the church, claim for 
it. He traced resemblances in the highest degree suspicious 
between Irenaeus and the montanists, aud threatened to anni- 
hilate his respectability by an accusation, which, if it should 
succeed, must draw alter it the total destruction of the church 
history of two centuries. Great advances have indeed already 
been made by means of the peculiar agreement discovered, 
and in a manner demonstrated, between Irenaeus, Justin, ana 
the montanist, Terlullian. 

Tertullian in particular received Semler's full attention, 
fn an edition executed by himself. At first he proposed only 
an impression of the five books against Mareion, to exeite in 
young theologians a love of the study of the fathers, and to 
introduce them to the peculiarities of their language. The 
choice discovered his wisdom. Tertullian, the first principal 
writer of the Latin church, and classic author of the African 
ecclesiastics, the true father of chureh-latinity, a scholar, aMl 
» remarkable literary character, must, before all others, be tha 
* poppy-head. 
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manual of those Who are willing to vesture upon the study of 
the fathers. The books against Mansion stand among his 
best and most learned writings; an important monument foe 
biblical criticism and interpretation, indispensable to every 
inquirer into the critical history of the scriptures. That part 
which was intended for a manual, which young theologians 
were to study through, was accomplished with great perihe- 
lion: the most important readings were collected together un- 
der die text, and sometimes examined, and, together with (1m 
opinion of the father, especially when it concerned the sens* 
•f a passage of scripture, illustrated in few words. Is the 
index latinitatis the peculiar and therefore difficult latinity of 
TerttiHian is explained, which relieves the student from many 
impediments; and, as far as the dark and unpleasant style of 
the editor admits, it is rendered agreeable. 

The approbation which this edition received from schol- 
ars conversant with die fathers, excited him to give his dili- 
gence to the whole of Tertullian; and, through hints concern* 
ing the light he might diffuse upon interpretation of seriptnra, 
the history of the Bible, of the church and of doctrines, to be 
speak attention. He must be envious indeed of another's deu 
serfs, who allows no merit to Sender's Tertnllian, although it 
is not so great as it might have been, if he had devoted mora 
time and exertion. to the work. In the edition of tint test er- 
Ttirs occur, which make a new revision of it necessary; . but he 
has accomplished much. The readings are drawn from sour- 
ces that were Open to-Semler, and in part are critically exam- 
ined; which indeed was no easy task, since the manner of 
writing is so peculiar and uncommon, and filled with such un- 
usual and difficult expressions, as were the occasion in trans- 
cribers as well of errors in copying, as of wilful changes and 
interpolations. The text is accompanied with explanations 
of the language, bat more sparingly than one could wishi still 
"the index teitinitatis is no inconsiderable assistance to the 
reader, who, Hot accustomed to African Latin, is too often 
perplexed by its difficulties; but it is almost impossible to sat- 
isfy all the necessities which are felt. In fine the writings of 
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TerMUiarj, wmpewd at wholly different Ami, afarffsrdireev 
tkms of mind the ' most diverse, mj comprising ■«( variant' 
principles, are suffered to remain mixed together wiriiont any 
regard to chronological order, and the reader never reeetre* 
my instructions concerning die order in which he mutt rand 
them, if he with to tra.ee the progress of the author's mind, 
A* skilful Teader, and one accustomed to reflection, will easily 
dneever in what writings the spirit of the father becomes 
changed, his theologies! views take another direction, sad h*> 
inclines to the mentamtts. « Bat so editor should tout 
merely noon each a reader} he should rather instrnet every 
reader in the predominant characteristics of every writing, ami, 
for mare convenient nee, place it in ehrauulogteal order. 

. Is the year 1778, Scmler caused to he printed the excellent 
letter of Pelagius to Demetrius, and Anguatin'* mieerahu : 
censure of the same, with annotations— <a moat important^ 
work far the anamination of the doctrine concerning the total, 
corruption of human nature, and its incapacity &r any thing: 
good, aa father Augastin has drawn it oat of the Latin v«r-., 
ston by meant of hie miserable explanations, saneUfied it by hi*' 
repBtaiim, end raised it tea fundamental article)— & subject 
wlrieh deserved to he treated ay Sender with his aneustoaud 
fmmfcness and honesty. Sh annotation* upon this letter < 
churned again far the awavinonk Pelaglai the reputation ofi 
enthodaxy, af whieh nothing hot the furious clamors of An* 
gustin could hare deprived him, sines Pelaguu thought, anti 
dmaeaned, and wrote better concerning the doctrine «f, hu- 
man oorwption, than any one, especially in the Oreeian 
church, before the time of Augastin. 
. It was as euy task for Semler to investig&kte tan subject 
of jeeelesiastieal history subsequent to the- time of the fathers, 
in the writers of the middle ages; more easy than to the great 
mass of our modem historians, notwithstanding most, of then ■ 
from their professions have had eeeation tor a familiar a*-* 
quauttaasse with these writers. All the inquirers into pelitiesj . 
history had recourse to the same authorities) bojauM ,jp the 
middle ages, wlMt wh spirits*! and. what jvaf temp«f»l-r»n t 
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into enefe other, and scholars whose provinces were the mut 
unlike stood in need of many materials from the middle age** 
sad were continually invited to read, examine, end to estimate 
the value of the historians of those ages. Notwithstanding 
this, not one of ell the necessary preparation* for a safe and 
proper nse ef the ehronieles and annals of these writers has 
appeared even to oar times. What any one has found he hat, 
earned to be published, and told oa how it was found; hut 
without criticism or selection, or the comparison of one work 
with another. Regard was paid merely to the names, not to 
the contents of historical works, and as many different names 
as were discovered, so many different works were reckoned, 
»iid newly printed. Thus was acquired a whole library of 
thick folios of the middle ages, before which an iron industry 
night tremble; for it appears at first sight like an ocean, 
whieh one most despair of exhausting. A nearer acquaint- 
ance however lessens the dread. Greater and more impudent 
plagiarists than the historians of the middle ages are not to 
be found in the whole history of literature. Few of their 
Works are original; most are servile copies; sometimes the 
beginning, sometimes the middle, and sometimes the end may 
bfalongto the person whose name stands in the title page. 
Following writers epitomized those who went before them, 
without pointing out their authors, or brought together for their 
own purpose various ehronieles literally compiled}— now for 
tie sake of honoring an institution, a martyr, or a saint, 
and again for some more general and extensive object; as the 
Jtrmalifttt&aa-o, composed of fragments, collected from various 
sources. A writer often cites in support of a faet, two, three, 
or four names, as witnesses, or responsible vouchers, and 
when' earefally examined they will probably all centre in 
one, whom the remainder have transcribed without naming- 
him. Little however has. been done of what ought to have 
been long since accomplished. The works of the middle 
age* are not examined according to the historical worth of 
their contents; originals are not distinguished from copies; 
•met writers, who an still extant t* their original tetti am. 
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not compared with the copies revised in the middle ages,. 
* wherein they deserve attention in these first impressions, 
taken from them. Nor hare the particular characteristics ef 
(heir works been described with reference to their place of na- 
tivity and period of time, order in the e birch, materials and 
objects; nor these again- employed to show the plane and time 
of anonymous and uncertain writings. Their texts still abound 
with errors of all kinds, which their editors have not discov- 
ered; but which one might perceive with eyes half awake, if 
the original and copies, the genuine and revised tests were 
fairly exhibited together. Thick darkness, which can bedis- 
persed only by examination, still rests upon words, names, and 
things, upon the geography, arts, customs, and history of the 
middle ages. Whatever Daekeri, Jforteiw, Jtfitrotorisu, and 
ethers, through the assistance of many brethren of thei* order, 
have accomplished, the literature of the middle ages has sines, 
as it were, sighed from neglect. Had not Christ and Stnne 
secured the rights of criticism in the miserable chronicles of 
the monks, it had not descended even to this third century af- 
ter CkrUtj and if du Chesne had not prepared a glossary for 
the future explanation of the writings of the monks* that 
great field, from which laurels as fresh as from that of the old 
classic historians may be plucked, would not even have bean 
known by name. 

It was reserved for Sender to break Jbns path through the 
thorns of chronicles and annals, of martyrologies and holy le- 
gends. Not accustomed to shrink from difficulties, he was 
not restrained from reading the tiresome authors which caste 
in his way, either by their barbarous latinity, so opposite to 
the classic Latin style, or by the irksome rhetoric of the 
, cloister— which substitutes the sayings and expressions of the 
Vulgate for the strong political maxims with which the old 
elassie historians seasoned their works; nor was he deterred 
by the strange language, in which one must acquire a consid- 
erable facility before he e*n determine with certainty the 1 
sense of the historians of the middle ages. 

In the first and fortunate year of bis professorship at A#- 
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derB", the study' of German history in KSHtr It* Ua tor the 
Corpora i-erwm. ita/icarum, frttttciamm, gemaitiearwm, out eat 
which be collected together under certain general head*, 
things corresponding with eaeh other, and at that time made 
the important remark, that the later annals and chronicle* 
were nothing bat copies, here and there changed, from those 
that preceded. He pursued this investigation many years, 
and at length brought together the result of his valuable ob- 
servations upon the spirit and character of the chronicles of 
the middle ages, in an essay upon the use of the original au- 
thorities for ecclesiastical and civil history during the middle 
ag e s t he first, and to this time the only critical work of its 
kind— small indeed in extent, but great and precious in re- 
gard to its contents. It consists however only of single ob- 
servations placed together, which lead to no permanent and 
universal principles, but which indeed prepare for these, and 
•new by select examples the method by which we. might ob- 
tain clearer views of the history of the middle ages, if oar 
historian* were less illiterate, and sought for applause less in 
what is foreign to their subjects. He represented the ab- 
surdities of the monkish Latin; how in the sixth century in 
regard to grammar, construction, and disposition of the ideas 
it become a strange and irregular mixture from the use of bar- 
barous words taken out of the modern European languages, 
wkioh rendered the reading and the understanding of every 
writer in the highest degree dnnealt; how in the eighth cen- 
tury the tnsuris seholariter scribert became more common among 
she ecclesiastics, who were more obedient to the dominion of 
Prioeian, and as an expiation for their sins against learning, 
copied more after classical anthors; how likewise the monks 
from this time perceived that history was capable of receiving 
a better dress than that in which it commonly appeared, and 
how in order to make trial of it, they composed rhyming 
dkronielas, and believed the wonders which they enveloped m 
fine apparefc; how insnhVrablc the manner, and language, and 
narration of the past century gradually became to them, and 
haw tfcey revised the former barbarous chronicles— the acta 
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ft kiiteri*- mwtmtm jleeordaeg to their m ■taier'Ud 
fashion; how -at length, ia the tenth, eentary, linee ikwt Una 
tins ef Otho the gseet, the historical tuto of the eeesesiaa- 
tiat, together with -their moaner of writing bistor; an mani- 
festly improved, that, during the trigs *f this emperor, and 
for. sometime after him, the details of hitter? became wnuk 
ed and progressive, and after m many ebjldiah attempt* in 
history, Loitprand, Witekind, and Dithsnar appeared, lis 
•hewed what peculiarities in the mu**randUng*iaHe*f an*, 
ration were discoverable aeeording to the different o tmtari ss ft 
nelsons, and object* of the anthers of. these historic** haw the 
pinks of 8t. Gallen delighted inn beJd.and ewvJese aahifc, in 
nasnranee, verbosity, and aj&eted wit; haw the Jrsmejm ihws- 
•csei exhibit a poenliar Latin idiom, and taw sacred hfctorimt, 
particularly those written by the Benedictines, are atte s t w ias V 
Singular rhetorical sorapsj bow cost sme d bittdrieai esaaauHr- 
eetiens were in these times; wbeaee, amidst all their 'ptagas* 
risma j the chroniclers of the several Earopea* states *eld*m 
Stole front one another, bat Germans plundered their own. 
countrymen, and the Srenoh annalists, sstdesn coming evar 
(ha Rhine, rarely faraiahed the German aaaeUsa with any 



illustration, of verbal and general erttteism, as he afterwards 
aeeststoned himself to scatter them aimndantry through, eat 
his. works npan the middle age*, and shewed by example*, isrnt 
learning and genius were as mnch tried by laboring Ihrwsgh 
the harran BMnkish ehrooieks, at in tbe aneieat as u s i es t 
What Batterer reecsnmetsded concerning this period, hi' Ml 
historical collections, to yosmg historians, whw wished ta 
prove their hlstorfeo-eritieal g ami n s to their mvtiTe land, that 
they should rsiveatigato the history of A* middle! ages, It* 
same did Sender likewise recommend. Sat it is to be fer- 
mented, that the example, the dtreetieas, and peisaeassns of 
twa anaat great men aasdd not- overcome the phlegm, the in- 
eWeaee, and hrto of ease, in -oar s u mm on historian*. TVsy 
are rather party writers, without knowledge of original seam 
ens, told without personal examination of the historical tenth, 
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of what they ecu scrape together in haste, cox of weitei* easy 
at* innc.li) sad they prefer aa ephemeral reputation in' the 
unmet of a mereeeery gazette, to permanent historical m as k. 
Seeder, who proceeded with uioh preparatory tabor, to 
much study, suoh ineniry into the original authorities, and 
■bob extensive reading, to the elaboration of historical 
works, could deliver nothing nomnion. His work* open 
.ecclesiastical history hare, beta in the choice of maierisis, 
•ad their disposition In certain point* of. -view, much that in 
f Beaaiar, He. departed little however from die customary 
aoetbed of the historians of the cbwrch who preceded bun. 
JUiko has predecessors, he servilely pawned the unwieldy plan 
ee* dw iaion into eentories, at easily aa he must have perceived, 
that the history might be much more conveniently conducted 
auienrding to greater and smaller divisions of time, defined by 
the windings «f too history itself. He so far however forsook 
tote beaten track, aa not to adhere to the same uaifona moth- 
em through every century, so if there wore in ail the same uo- 
krokea identity of destwy, of scenes and events, and the nmo 
great extent and uniform sufficiency of materials. With the 
ehange of materials, and eveata he changed the number and 
extent of hie divisions, compressed or amplified the contents, 
Hdded new chapters, rejected old titles, and •hanged the ar- 
imnyimewt. la the most ancient periods he dwelt particular- 
ly open heresies. In the fourth century he was fall upon the 
■shVoting and ordering of ehurehesr in the sixth, when reflee- 
bob upon subjects of theology gradually eeased, and there- 
Are the eries of heresy wore hushed, and when good writing* 
were rare, heresies appeared only us incidental? in the eighth 
the history of eeaseepaey appeared to him worthy of partioav 
Jar examination, and in the tooth, that of papacy claimed Uh 
■nana consideration.* 
- * His urfasibal works upon ecektisftictl history are: 

a ek tto tsn fa hiatcrbseodosuwdcn. Haas, lray— ».Jtom. ma. 
i Vssa**uueawanau^esunauen«|a«f ceuuuujueeal uhpxur Ota* 
-Hsu,) 3 red. flvo. . , 

. Conunentaiii historic* dc sntiquo Christisnorum statui 

Essay upon Christian aimili (German). Halle, 1783. 8vo, 

Mors) obserrsbjoses ad H. X. fco. 
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• ■ The particular e*eellenee of Semlef *s works upon ecclesi- 
astical history is to be sought in his chniee of valuable mi- 
terials, in the clear point of view in which he hu pi need them, 
and in the independent judgment that he has exercised in re- 
tgsrd io a great part of them. From sources which before htm 
had lain oat of the region' of ecclesiastical historians, or from 
which tliey had drawn but very imperfectly, he collected, by 
swans of his extensive reading, that especially, which had hitii- 
artobcenalmoitvr wholly unknown; and hence he-selected from 
she ante' of councils and their canon* whatever best served 
the purpose of historical infraction concerning the Christian 
*hareh, its external aud internal condition. in each period, and 
jdeaeribed it on ail sides, the good with the bad. He attempted 
in particular to supply the dencienues of former ecclesiastical 
histories, to banish their partialities, and to do away their party. 
spirit. What ethers had already well elucidated and justly ex- 
eauted, be either omitted altogether, or touched but slightly. 
He wished to give only that which he had investigated bei'ont 
any other, or had examined more thoroughly, and preferred a 
iflcuna in the details of history, to transcribing the works of 
his predecessors. He was satisfied to* in the main barely with 
copious extracts from his authorities, without elaborating them 
with historical art. And doss he not deserve thanks and ap- 
probation, for having in this way exhibited what was of most 
consequence from fathers and councils in eoxxrpta for the in. 
dolent historians, who shudder at folios, or rW men who would 
wish to see the elements, of their knowledge, but have neither 
opportunity, time, nor patience enough to explore the original 
sources? He who is not determined to avoid writings which 
serve for serious study, and not merely for conversation, can 
new judge for himself, and learn from these extracts the modes of 
teaching of the ruling party, and the contrast exhibited by the 
weaker; and thence, as well as from the wavering and ambi- 
guity of reputable teachers in ideas and expressions, draw 
consequences, which must direct his judgment ceoeernhtg the 
present systems of theology. For such purposes he is an as. 
■jatanee to all considerate readers. Sometimes he inserts a 
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withal aarentheftia betweenthe word* of Us «rig*ns,I,i)r di- 
rjeets the attention by some other ntwi to objeoto ; worthy oj* 
Uiaroiiiaiion. Thus he ««4ust»iaed th* inexperienced reader 
to reflection; and by this means) his writings upon eoelesissjti- 
«al history have become a pleasing guide, by which one may 
Mad and study the works which embrace it, in a profitable 



It cannot be denied however,, that these constant eax erp tm 
ware of little valne to many readerc; since far them too mask 
remained undone. Nothine; was wrought out. It wastooeMo- 
fideatly expected, that what waa cited would speak for itself, 
Without regard to the incapacity of most minds to comprehend 
what was spoken. The father in a manner presented himself* 
and showed his works; but how many could know without thn 
aign and motto subjoined, how they should ase them, or what 
they eoald borrow Croat them fur polemic and dogmatic theol- 
ogy i for ethics and interpretation? Bemler could have made 
a mneh better use of his exeerpta than he did: he should have 
employed them barely as records; and should merely have cal- 
led them in as vouchers for the truth of what he collected 
xVem Uiem, and expressed in his own words. 

His judgment was in the main just and acute, bat in soma 
eases too item and unmerciful. It was right and just that he, 
unpolluted by the passions whieh reigned in the church, should 
describe the vices and corruption of the ecclesiastics, and the 
strides of hierarchy, in strong and lively colours. But it was a 
fault, not peculiar however to himself, that he generalized 
with too much violence the vices recorded of many members 
«f the body of ecclesiastics, and transferred them not only to 
the whole clergy, hat to the great mass of common Christians. 
The deeda of honorable and righteous men, unless it may be 
by accident, are seldom distinguished, because one discovers 
in them nothing but the result of doty and obligation: but may 
not one suppose that, together with great vices, there were to 
be found also great virtues in those living in the same age? 
Are all the worthy ecclesiastics of a country, as well as thf 
worthless, found in the transactions of the consistories of oar 
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time? end w«]d it b* otherwise istlhe set* efeawneth? An* 
uU ths laity— tnost allr Ikm bear the crimes of a few; since, 
war ding to —4 eiperienee, theological learning dwells too 
frequently in a hue heart? 

One ii not to look in Semler for every thing pertaining to 
the ehnrisb — not for the whole circle of its history, but ab- 
stracts concerning particular subjects of importanee, with new 
and striking views; nothing entire, but particularly select, ex- 
cellent and bold observations and hypotheses; no clear light,- 
but the materials for iU future appearance, if *an impartial, 
philosophical historian of a powerful inind, and, u far as pos- 
sible, furnished with a complete view of the sources of eccle- 
siastical history, should elaborately attempt sneh a history 
.through its several periods. Still every thing human must 
struggle with imperfection. How different are the two ess- 
temporaries, Waleh and Semler! Were the excellencies of botav 
united in one man, what a day would at mm, open fcr the Ms-* 
tory of the church! In Waleh we have evidence of the most* 
perfect view of the source of each event, of an exact and eare- 
fnl collection of materials even to the smallest fragment;— a, 
prodigy of diligence! But we discover in him no capacity far 
surveying what is intrinsic, no strides of genius, no independ- 
ent advances. Semler manifests a faithful use of original- 
sources, and a power of discovering such as are unknown? yet* 
he is destitute of patience for the minute examination of all* 
that deserves to be considered. But with his splendid ge- 
nius, wherever he directed his clear and luminous view, the 
mists were dissipated and darkness vanished. The full light 
of day however he could not impart, for his view did not at 
once embrace all that was requisite. 

[In the preceding portion of the EJe of Semler, ss well as in tint 
which wis contained in our last number, there arc some sentiments 
and opinions to which we do not assent. It will not be expected how- 
ever, that the editor should publish sad his friends translate nothing but 
whit they altogether approve- There are views sad opinions of some of 
the German dinnes, from which, as tares we are acquainted with them, 
we altogether dtasent; and some apcculatioas we have seen, from which 
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it the choie* «■*»■ w»e> left os, we should be wining- to retreat Info the 

dajfcmssi hm| gtW af rhntfim Bwoh^y ' > l — pWwi —I eontwt. 
ry to reason however, m we think the speculations of some among the 
German divines, vet to these divines in general the study of theology ■ 
especially in its branches of the criticism and interpretation of the New 
Testament, and of ecclesiastical history, has since the middle of the last 
Century been very greatly indebted. Of the contemners of the Ger- 
man theologians we can only ask, if tbey are ignorant of the names, or 
hare forgotten the country of Michaelis, and Cnesbach, and Schleu<- 
nsr, to say ncthiag of the subject of the present biography. 

The life of Sender is particularly valuable, as giving a general Tie* y 
of the present state of theological knowledge, and of What has occupi- 
ed and is occupying the attention of the German divines. It is a sort 
of chart of what has been lately better explored, or newly discovered . 
in the study of theology. It gives a view of the improvements that have 
been made in the objects of attention, and In the modes of inquiry: and 
ftmiishes us with some statement of die successful results of the inves- 
tigations which have followed. Of these improvements Semler, as it 
respects Germany at least, seems to have been in a great degree the. 
author and, patron. No English reader of Michaelis can have forgot- 
ten the high respect with which Semler is repeatedly mentioned by his 



Few theological students, we suppose, can fully estimate their obli- 
gations to the gentleman to whom we are indebted for the translation 
of tWs piece of biography. Of Eichhom's Introduction to theOIdTea- 
tasnent Professor Marsh observes, that it " haa never been translated, 
and from the difficulties, bota of .the language and the subjects, cannot 
be understood by many English readers."* The life of Semler is, 
as we have mentioned, probably by the same author, and some of ita 
subjects must be equally difficult to make intelligible to the English 
reader. The remainder of this life will be given in our next num- 
ber.' JWJ 

• Marsh's Lectures, P. 1. pp. 60, 61. Amer. ed. 
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ANNOTATIONS ON MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 
— Tw it rwrn m v(*<Ph ** *•» *•»•"» *»3j«t» w *v*>*t%t* mi t* 

T. he practice of adding a commentary even to the poetry of 
oar own language baa been known more than a century, and! 
within the last thirty yean it has become very common. Its 
not only one of the meat frequent, hut, if done in n proper spirit, 
one of the most pleasant labors of eritiehm. Ite-ebjtfrt, how- 
ever, should not be to depreciate, but to honor the poet— -not 
to ahow that he borrowed a thought, or ait expression, hut 
that he poaaeaaed the feelings aa well as the mechanism of 
hia profession, and that he understood and enjoyed the poetry 
of other ages and nations. Nor ia this branch of criticism 
without its lie. No man ever wrote with aneh a single eye 
to posterity, that he did not admit into his works many opfnV 
iona purely personal, and many allnsiona to passing events and 
local circumstances. It ia the province of the commentator, 
therefore, to ahow where the reaentment or partiality of the 
individual triumphed over the, inspiration of the poet, and to 
explain the circumstances under which he wrote, and the 
events which imparted their hue to hia imagination or formed 
hia taste. This ia sometimes merely an act of justice; for 
who after the explanations of Warbnrton and Warton would 
search in Pope for the characters of Lady Montague, Lord 
Halifax, or Addison? At others the knowledge of an event 
in the author's life, or the discovery of a circumstance in it- 
self trifling, gives a charm to the poetry, which it would not 
otherwise possess; for what part of the Paradise Lost is 
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mere frequently read and admired than the i 
the third book? And is not this because we know Milton wan 
blind? Is the description of Adam lees striking, because w« 
•aspect the poet intended to immortalize the fine proportions 
of his own person? or is the sketch of Eve less beautiful, be- 
cause we imagine it was drawn by the affectionate vanity of 
a husband? We also owe much to the commentator far col- 
lecting from other authors the passages which were probably 
present to the mind of the poet, and thus enabling us to en- 
. ter more intimately into his character, and in some measure 
to enjoy his feelings, by knowing the associations which pro- 
duced them. 

If we exeept Shakspeare, editorial research has probably 
done more for Milton, than for any other poet in our lan- 
guage. From the richness of his mind, and the nparalleled 
extent of his learning, which he is continually anxious to ex- 
hibit, his poetry is often so obscure, that it eannot be under- 
stood by one who is ignorant at the sources from which he 
drew his imagery and allusions. This difficulty was felt soon 
after the publication of Paradise Lost, and was probably one 
of the causes, which ao long prevented it from being general- 
ly wad. 

. The first attempt te elucidate Milton, and persuade the 
world or his supremacy in English poetry, was made in i69j, 
fcy Patrick Hume. In 1711 — IS Addison made him the sub- 
ject of general curiosity, by a critique on the Paradise Lost, 
which he published in a series of Spectators. Daring the 
twenty years which succeeded, Milton seems to hare been 
unnoticed by the learned, and nearly forgotten by all. His 
great epic was indeed enrolled in the body of English poetry] 
hut it was read by few, and, if we may judge from the mis- 
taken opinions of Addison and Dryden, understood by none. 
At hut Dr. Bentley fondly imagined that he was destined to 
' be the Varios of Milton; but unfortunately for himself, he had 
no Augustus to control him. Amidst the solitude of his clos- 
et, and in the indolence of speculation, without advice or dis- 
cretion, be prepared what he amused himself with calling 
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" Emendation* of Paradise tost.*'*. But his fantastic een- 
jeetnrea and bold alterations were immediately answered by a 
multitude of opponent*, and the contest was soon ended by 
the overthrow of the critic. What Bentley lost, Milton gain- 
ed. The circumstances of the dispnte brought him into no- 
tice with that class of men, in whose hands are placed the 
destinies of literature, and made them anxious not only to 
rescue him' from the alt arks of Bentley, but to gin him that 
rank in the pnblie estimation, of which accident and political 
prejudice had defrauded him. And if it bad produced no 
other effect than that of bringing into the list of his defender! 
and admirers a name so respectable as that of Dr. Fearee, 
Milton would have gained mueh. Immediately after Bentley 
had given the world his emendations, Dr. Fearee publishedf , 
a review of them, which has always been considered a sufficient 
refutation of the positions Dr. Bentley endeavoured to, estab- 
lish, and of his practises under them. After this followed in 
rapid succession " Explanatory notes, by J. Richardson, fa- 
ther and son," 1734 — « Remarks on Spencer and Milton," 
by Dr. Jortin, 1784, and " Remarks -on the three first hooks 
of Paradise Lost,'? 'by Mr. Warburtoo, 1789. By selecting 
and combining the moat valuable parts of all these publica- 
tions, and adding to them his own remarks and these of his 
friends, Bishop Newton prepared a variorum edition of Mil- 
ton in 1740, which has been the standard for text and com- 
mentary ever since.} 

The remarks which follow, together with many others, 
occurred during the frequent perusal of a copy printed 
from Tobsou's edition of 1711, without notes. On examining 
Bishop Newton's admirable commentary, a large proportion 
of the whole was found to have been anticipated and of the 
remainder a part is now selected. 

I. " His spear, to equal which the tallest pise, 

• Published in 17S2, \ In 1732. 

$ Perhaps an exception should be made in favour of an edition of all 
Milton's poetry, lately Published by Dr. Toddt but we have seen onfj 
the last volume, containing a Life and an Index verborum, 
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Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 

Of some great ammiral, were but a wand; 

Be walked isith to rapport uneasy ttept 

Over the burning- marie." B- 1. 1 393. 
The hint on which Milton has constructed this splendid pas- 
sage may be found in Virgil's description of Polypheme'i 
•tail; 

" Trunca manu pimis regit et vestigia firmat." M. 3. L 659. 
II. Th' ascending pile 

Stood fixed her stately height." B. I. L 733. 
Thif'passage is so obscure and awkward that it is not unrea- 
sonable to suspect an error in the text. The pronoun her 
seems to be supernumerary, and to fill a place much better 
occupied by a word that could govern the succeeding noun. 
Would it not therefore be better to read " in stately height?" 

III. " And wish and struggle as they pass to retell 
The tempting- stream, with one small drop to lose 
In tweet fbrgetfulneaa all pain and wo, 

All in one moment and so near the brink; 
But./iife v>ith*tand*"—B. % \. 610. 

The pause is here with admirable skill thrown after ths 
fourth syllable, and gives the reader a very lively impression 
of the suddenness of the interruption. The same form of ex- 
pression and the same artificial pause occur twice in Virgil. 
•' Nullit iUe moreutr 
Fletjbut nut voces ullas tractabilit audit: 
Fata ettUtut— £■ 4. 1. 440. 

Qiiam relknt Where is alto 
Nunc et pauperiem et dnroa perferre labores! 
Fat ubitat S. 6. L438. 

IV. O shame to mtn\ devil with devil damu'd 
Firm concord hold*; men only disagree 
Of creature* rational," &c. B. 3. 1. 498. 

The whole of this passage bears a striking resemblauee to 

the conclusion of Juvenal's fifteenth satire. 

Sad jam serpentum major concord!*. Parcit 
Cognatis wtaculis si mills Cera. Quando leoni 
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Ant homini ferrtim letale incude nefands 
Produxiue paruro est."-— tic. 1. 166. 
V. ** The barren plaint 

Of Seticsna, where Chinese! drive . 

With tail* and wind thtir cany viaggmu light-" B. 3- L 4.W. 

This is a remarkable proof of Mil ton's universal knowledge 
and perhaps of bis credulity- A curious book had been pub' 
Ijsbed by Heylin, one of his contemporaries, and from this ho 
moat have gathered the grounds for this improbable assertion. 
" la the soutkerne partes of China," says Heylin, ** it is so 
plaine and level and so uns welled with hills at all, that they 
have cartes and coachet driven with sails." CosniograpJiie, 
Lib. a. In one point however he differs from this authority. 
Series, according to Cellarius and Patrick, is the same coon' 
try with the modern Cathay, which Milton has twice men- 
tioned, (B. 10. 1. 393, and B. 11. 1. 368.) bat which is one of 
the northern provinces of China, 

VL " And they who to be sure of Paradise 
Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 
Or in Franciscan think to pass disgiiis'd." B. 3. 1. 480. 
It was by no means uncommon in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth eentnries for the most dissolute to request ho 
might be carried to his grave in the humble disguise of a 
monk. The following extract from Dr. Jortin's life of Eras- 
mus is probably the best note whieh can be offered on this 
singular passage. " Bildn& in the year ttoo, Christophorus 
Longolius in 1322, and Alhertus Pius in 11530, were buried at 
their request in the habit of a eordelier. Mu.ro t in one of his 
poems hath ridiculed Alhertus, who, says he, turned monk af- 
ter he was dead." Vol. ii. p. 16, where the curious reader 
will find some further instances and a few remarks on then . 
by Dr. Jortin himself. 

Til* " Far distant he descries 

Ascending by dcgrai magnificent 
Up to the wall of heaven," &c. B. 3.1. 503. 
Pigris, the French for stairs, is here naturalized in order 
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to give dignity and efftet to the description. This is obvious 
from the next sentence, which begins—" The stairs," See. at 
something, which had been before mentioned. 

VIII. " Hw habit fit for speed itiedaa. Mid held 

Bafore his decent abtpa a silver wand." B. 3- L 643. 

This is the only instance in which succinct occurs in Par- 
adise Lost, and its meaning is doubtful and obscure. As die 
passage now stands it qualifies speed and bears a secondary 
signification. But we must trace it up to its original in order 
to find, its proper interpretation. The words praicinctus or 
subcinctus and disdnctus were originally applied by the Ro- 
mans to the different modes in which they adjusted the togay 
when they were rietire-or idle, hat phrase! in hi eh frequent 
nse soon caught metaphorical meanings, wlueh gradually be- 
came as definite and well established as the primary. In this 
way discinctus was made to signify idle or debauched, without 
any reference to its original import. Thus in Persins we 
find:— 

** Non podet admorem ditcincti rivere Nattac" Sat. 3. L 31. 

And in Ovid we hav r e it freed from all its relations, and ap-, 
plied to idleness in the abstract:— 

** Ipse ego segiris eram, dintnrtaqnt in vtirt nataa.** A«or.9t41. " 

In Quinctilian, too, (Lib. 2. c. 2.) proni at que succinct! are 
used to signify eager and active. In the last sense succinct 
must be used in the passage quoted above, if it agrees with 
" speed," but as speed necessarily implies activity, su«h a con- 
struction renders one of the words useless. This difficulty 
may he avoided by reading the line with a parenthesis and re- 
ferring " sueeinet," to " habit." 

" His habit (fit for speed) succinct," Etc. 

This brings as back to the Roman custom and the first sijf* 
nificatiun of the word, which is the one Milton generally se- 
lects. The last reading may perhaps be prefixed, not only on 
this account, but because it removes an objection which can 
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■e H iw be urged against Milton aad gifts more e*ergy and 
distinctness to the description. • 

IX. " Her countenance triform." B.3- 1. 730. 
Alluding to the appearances of the moon as waxing, at the foil, 
and waning. The epithet ii front Horace. Diva trifbrmu. 
SOd.33.L4. 

Z, — O thou that with surpassing glory crown'd 
Look'st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of thin new world, at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads;"— — B. *. 1. .15. 
This resemblei very nearly the opening of Ion'i beautiful 
■peech when he first appears on the scene. 

" A(ft*T* /to nit \uftTfm nifiwwtn 
*HAMf XMfiru un yv, 
ArrfK )i fwyn wvji nf MihfH 
EX tvyjt n(M. " Ion 1. SO. 

XL " By thee at least 

Divided empire with heaven** king I hold, 

Bj thee, and more than half perhaps will reign," &c 

B. 4. L lift 
Milton does not introduce such repetitions by accident. 
They are a part of the mechanism of his poetry and frequent- 
ly gfre »n energy to the thought which eonld be acquired ia 
no other way. Strength, or as it has been admirably called 
by Algarotti, la gigantaca aublimata MUttmiana, is his grand 
characteristic, and iteration is one of his favorite artifices 
to produce it The two following instances ma; be safely 
pronounced unrivalled: 

" Behold me then, me for him, life for life 

I offer; on me let thine anger fall, 

Account me man." B. 3- 1. 236. 

" On me exercise not 

Thy hatred for this misery befallen; 

' Since writing the above, the conjecture respecting the meaning of 
" succinct" has received some confirmation from a reference to Mariot- 
tieri's translation . J" Paradise Lost The passage in question is these 
rendered—" Am ha la •*««." p. 93. edit Lend, 179$. 
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Cfc «* already low, mr dun thyself 
More miserable! Both have uiutM, but thou 
Against God only, I against. God and theet 
And to the plate of judgment will return. 
There with my dies importune heaven, that ill 
The sentence, from thy held remov'd, may light 
On me, sole cause to thee of all this woe, 
Me, me only just object of his ire.** B. 10. 1. 936. 

But he has not always been so fortunate. Est ubi peccat. 
The failings of Milton are not, however, the failings of a com- 
mon mind. The tide is not always at its flood; but it never 
recedes without leaving impressions of the height to which 
it once rose.* In B. 4. 1. 778. B. 9. 1. 178. and some other 
instances Milton ban Hailed, bat not without honor. The fas- 
cination of many of the ancient poets, particularly Anaereon, 
depends much on the frequent and judicious use of the artifice 
which Milton manages with sneh skill. 

At h i Mi*» Xextoh, 

At it i Xm(i( wijiNi 

At it ufurmvttmt Aunt, 

At' it tvttttfr' Atmt. Ode 41. 

If irai T*/um &tt(vt, 

AlMTM fltimii X#ITW, 
A>W«i ilftXS Si*T»>, 

Ainru yXtncvi vt Su/tit, ft. t. A. Ode 00. 

The aehann of these passages evidently consists in the rep- 
etition aft the beginning of each line. Virgil, too, was not ig- 
norant of this grace, (Geo;*. I. 486.) and Milton, when he dic- 
tated the passages just cited, perhaps remembered the passion- 
ate exclamation of. Nisus in the fine episode to the ninth boob 
•f thn JEneid. 

" Me, met sdsum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum, 
O Rutuli, mea fraus omnia, etc." L 437. 

And the intercession of the mother of Earyalus; 

is de Subi sec 9. 
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*■ Figite w, si qu* est pittas, in wie onmht teat 
Conjioite, O ftutuli, me primula abaatnite ferro." L 494, 

XII. " So clomb th» first grand thief info GwT» /«W 

So since into his church lewd hirelings climb." B. 4. L 193. 

Milton's hitteraess against the Tegular elergy, anil the ea- 
gerness with which he obtrudes it oil all occasions, render his 
■natives a little suspicions. The Episcopalians were always 
the objects -of his abuse. He marks them in Lycidas ander 
the flpprobious description of 

• Such as for their bellies" sake 
Creep and intrude and climb info the fild." L 113. 

But when Episcopacy was humbled, he did not find him- 
self better satisfied with Fresby terianism, for in & sonnet ad- 
dressed to Cromwell, he says, 

" Help us to save free conscience from the paw 

Of hirtling wolves whose gospel is their maw." Son. 16. 

The passage in Par. Lost seems to be a happy concentra- 
tion of the gall of both the others. 

XIII. " While utmertal Pat 

Knit with the graces and the hours in dance 
Led on th' eternal spring." B. 4. L 266. 

Hilton had lived too long in the land of conceits and my- 
thology, to be entirely free from affectation and false taste. 
From the Italians he learned to introduce heathen deities in- 
to 'Christian poetry, 'flpeneer had done it before, ami Dry den 
hns fatitatefi him m a single instance. In "May" 'Spencer 
says, 

'Tor 3=bh himself wis their inberftsncc M 

And in " July," 

" The brethren twelve that kept yferc 
The flocks of mighty Pan." 

There is a mysterious force in this name, which certainly 
induces us to pass it by with less censure than that of almost 
any otlier*heathen deity thus introduced} , yet in isuth Milton 
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piter. 1 

" O sommo Giovc 
Que fosti 'n tern per noi cmcifisso." Purest, c. 6. L 118. 
Gross and absurd as this may seem to ui, Pulei thought it was 
worth borrowing:— 

" O giusto, O atnto, O etemo Monarca, 

O summo Giove per noi crucifisso." Mor(f. Mag. c. % L 1* 

The lines above oiled contain a combination of several of 
Milton's favorite phrases. We have " universal nature,'" Lye. 
BO. " While the joUy hours lead on propitious May," Son. 1.. 
" Eternal summer." Com. 988. 

There is, however, a difficnlty in the passage. AH the 
verba except led ace in the present tense. Should we not 
therefore in order to preserve the action unbroken and to nave 
the concord of the sentence, read, as in sonnet i. " Leeds on*"' 
&C. 

XIV. " So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 

That ever since in love's embraces met, 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born 

Bit so*,, the fairest if her daughter. Eve," B.4.L384 
This passage has always been the crux Antiserum. Addison, 
and Bentley, and Campbell, have successively decided that 
it is indefensible, and contains a contradiution in terms. 
It is very eertain, however, that it is a form of expression, 
which was not unknown to the Greeks and Romans, and was 
in fact used by them,, when they intended to make a very bold 
comparison. Milton is said* to have discovered the art of 
expressing one degree higher than the superlative, and the 
lines now before us show that he could alsojexpreu a second 
comparative, or a degree more strong than the usual com- 
parative, yet lower than the superlative. The last, how- 
ever, was not original in him. Two instances occur in Virgil: 
" Ipsa ante alia, pvlcherrhtwi omxe, 

lofelt «•' Mciuip .Cocas, atque agmiaa jungii." 4 A Ml. 
Xs* ether it an application of the same phrase to Tor- 
. • • Prsf.Ada»», UctM. 
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am, 7, M. 54. In Cicero this sin 5a far expression is still 
more strongly marked. " Hoc tu teriptore, hoe eonsiliario, 
hoe ministro, omnium non bi pedum solum sed etiam qiutdrupe- 
duni impttriuimo, rempublieam perdidisti." Fro Domo § 18. 
The most striking and decisive instance, however, is in the 
LXX version of the 2 Maccabees, 7 chap. 1. 41. " Er%*vs twf 
vu" i^amf inAivnt«'" " The mother died the last of her sons." 
In king James' translation it is rendered, " last of all, af- 
ter the sons, the mother died." There can be no doubt, af- 
ter these citations, that the form of expression may be support- 
ed by sufficient authorities; but it is another question, whether 
the example of Milton should be suffered to aeqaire the force 
of a rale. In moat instances it should, but as he stands alone 
in this bold imitation' of antiquity, and as it is determined by 
general consent that he haa offended against the English idi- 
om, it will be more safe to understand and defend, than to ad- 
mire or follow him. 

XV. " All but the wakeful nightingale; 

She all night long, her amerme detcant nag." B. 4. L 603. 

He probably remembered a passage from one of Petrarch's, 
pieces in honor of the Colonna family. 

" E 'I rtigtutol, que dolcemente ill* umbra 
Tuttt le notti u lament*, e piange, 
D* anxoroti fientieri il cor ne 'ngombra." Parte i. soa. 10. L IX 

XVI " Here Love his golden shifts employs." B.4L 763. 

Alluding to the two kinds of arrows used by Cupid: 

" Fugat hoc, tacit iHud amorem; 
Qutidfadt auratum ett et cuspide fidget scuta: 
Quod ftmnt obtasum cat et habet sub srundinc plumbum.* 

Met. Lib. i. 1. 471. 

XVIL " No veil 

She needed, virtue-proof." B.t.1.384. 

By analogy this should mean impenetrable by virtue, for 
that is the power of proof, when used in composition with 
a substantive, as in the common phrase*,," bullet-proof," " fcre- 
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proof," etc. Milton has applied it iu one other ease, but them 
he conforms to the custom. 

" Under the shady roof 

Of branching elm, atar-j>roof." Arcad. 3d. song. 

It is not easy to conjecture the precise meaning of the first 
passage. 

XVIII. " Whatever earth, alt bearing mother, yields." B. 5. 1. 388. 
The same epithet oeeim in his fifth Elegy, where} in de- 
scribing TeUus, he say s: 

" Quid enim formoaius illia 
Pandit ot omniftrot luxuriosa ainua." 1. 58. 

XIX. Remorse oacuTs six times in Paradise Lost, and in firs 
of them it undoubtedly has the old and forgotten bnt exquis- 
ite meaning of sympathy, or tender regret. Thus when Ra- 
phael asks: 

' " How shall I relate 

■ — . ■ w ithout remorse 



The ruin of so many, glorious once, fee." B. 5. 1. 564. 
. And when Michael is commanded to execute the sentence on 
man: 

** Haste thee, and from the Paradise «f God, 

Without remorse, drive out the sinful pair." B. 11. L 10& 

TheotherinstaneesareinB. 1. L 80S— B.4..1. loa — andB.s. 
1. 13*. Its signification is doubtful or different only in B. 10. 
1. 1098. Shakspeare always nses it as Milton does. Thus 
Buckingham says to Gloucester in the course of the solemn 
farce practised on the Mayor) &e. - 

" Well we know jour tenderness of heart 
And gentle, iind, effeminate remorse." Rich. & Act. & SC 7. 

Jji Othello, net 8, so. 8, it is made to express a generous mo- 
tive for crime. 

XX. " They eat, the; drink, and In oomniunion sweet, 
$$aff immortality and joy." B. 5. 1. 632. 

||e has something very similar in one of his epitaphs. 
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" £therioa haiirit latices tX. gimdia pvtar 
Ore »aci-o." Epit: Damon. L 206. 

XXI. Abdiel , repeating the argument of 8 alan in order to 
refute it says: 

™ Unjust, thou say'st, 
Flatly unjust, to bind with laws the free. 
And equal over equals to let reign, 
One OTer all wi*b muutcetdtd power." B.5.1 SQL 

Satan, as the ground of his axgnsnent, declares, that a " mon- 
archy" has been " assumed" over those whoTvere " ordained 
to govern, not to serve," and that they ought not to acknowl- 
edge an authority which they had not granted. If, there- 
fore, Abdiel reports Satan fairly, we should perhaps read, 
" One over all with uncancelled power." 

XXII. The armies of God having commenced their march, 
against the rebellious angels proceeded long withant opposi. 
tion until 

"At but, 
Far in th* horiion to the. North appear*d 
From skirt to skirt a fiery region, stretched 
In battailous aspect," &c. B. 5. L 81, 
This region was no other, than 

" The banded powers of satan basting on. 
With furious expedition." 

In fact, the two words region and powers are ia strict ap- 
position.. Should we not, then, substitute tegiwt? 

XXIII. " And ihui his own undaunted heart txpl&n* B. 6. 1. 11$. 

This line is succeeded by the vehement invective of Abdi- 
el. It is without meaning, unless we make it synonymous 
with exhilrit, for which we have the authority of Stephanos, 
Explarare antiqni pro exhibere nsi snnt 

XXIV. " They shall (ear we have dharm'd 

Tht thadtrer cfhU only dreaded bolt." B- 6. L.490. 

He had before applied this lingular idea to the inventor of 
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" Qui /ortda creditor arm* 

Et tri/Mulnfulmen turripuittc J(m." Epig> 6. L 4. 

XXV. " Whence Adam soon repealed 
The doubts that in Lis heart arose." B. 7. 1. 59. 

It is hard to believe that -a phrase so inelegant, as "' to re- 
peal a doubt," should be charged to Milton. Repelled is the 
easiest chaagfc, und seems probable, for in the same book we 
bare " repelled their counsels*" 1. 810, and in B.a.1. 642, 
" repel ten\ptation." 

XXVI. The Thrackn hard 

In RJiudope, whore aoodi and r»cks had tan, (to. B. 7. 1. 35. 

So in his lines Ad Patrem, bat sontewbmt quaintly from 
the force of " addidit." 

" Sylvestres decet iste cliofos, non Orphet cantos. 
Qui tenuit fluiios et tpareubui addidit asm" 1. 53. 

XXVII. " Meanwhile inhabit lax, ye powers ofheaveo? B. 1.162. 
A Latinism. Habitare Uuv? et magnifice voluit, daasqne 

magnas et nobiles domos conjungere. Cic.pro Dom. 44. 

XXVIII. « Earth in her rich attire 
Consummate lovely smiled." B. 7.1. 502. 

As it now stands consummate is nsed adverbially, and 
qualifies lovely. If a pause be placed between them, so as ia 
attract consummate to earth, the passage will have a mora po- 
etic ai meaning. 

XXIX. " Sttidt not thy thoughts with matters hid." B.8.L 167- 
Solicit is here synonymous with disturb or disquiet As 

in Virg. M. 7. 1.80, we have Rex aoUcitus wonstris, the king 
anxious on aceount of the prodigies; and in Horaee Lib. 8. 
Od. 1. 1. 36, solieitat mare, disturbs the sea. Drydeu in im- 
itation of Milton says: 

" And anxious fears -tolitit my weak breast." 

XXX. '< Or cold 

Climate or years damp my intended wing." B. 9. L 44. 
This is one of Milton's cherished prejudices. -He eam- 
plained of the climate of his country when he was in Italy in 
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no very patriotic style. Speaking of himself he begs the fa- 
mous Man so not to undervalue his muse, thoagfc she had been 
starved by the frosts of the pole: 

" Nee tu ionginquiim bonus aspernabere Musun, 

Quae iiuper geliia vix iiaiirita mi Jrcto 

Imprudens Italia auaa est volitare per urbea." L 29. 

XXXI. "Fitvessel, fittest™/, of fraud." B.aL89. 

« Fittest stock," says Hume, « to graft his devilish fraud 
npou. Imp, of the Saxon imvan — to pat into, to graft upon." 
The commentator was not perhaps aware that Bpeneer had 
made a verb of it and used it in the same way, 
** The headksse tyrant's tronke, be rear'd from ground* 
And having yntpt the head to it agajne." F. Queen, B. 4. e; ft. st. 4, 
' XXXII. " Where highest vmadt imp e n etrable 

7b. itar or sun Ugit," fee B. 9. 1. IMS. 
From Statins: 

" Nttlli pmttrabitit <utro 
Litem inei-a." Theb. L. 10. L 86. 
XXXIII. • I shall not lag behind, nor err 

The way, thou leading." B. 10.1. 266. 
" This," as Newton observes, « is a remarkable expres- 
sion^" bat it will lose its singularity, which is all it now has 
to recommend it, if the two eommas be expunged, and the 
pause placed at the end of the line. 

XXXIV. "With joy 

And tidings fraught, to hell he now retum'd." B. 10. 1. S4& 
Meaning simply, with joyful tidings, like fuwrant aw *gt» 
nm (3. H. 1. 94.) for the solemn vows of friendship. 

XXXV. " To me, who with eternal famine pine, 
Alike is bell, or paradise, or hemrenj 

There best, where most with ravin I may meet) 

Where here, though plenteous, all too little seems." B. 10. 1.600. 

There can be little doubt bnt which should be substituted for 

where. 

XXXVI. " A long day's dying to augment on* pain. 
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" That I may mitigate their dorrffl 
On me sfcrivU" B. 10. L 77. 
Jkrim in this sense is best defined by Donatus. ■« Berivatio 
dieitur inflesio eriminis ab Co ad quem pertinc.bat, ad eum ad 
quern bod pertinet." It is thus used by Terence: 

- _— " Quid vis) nisi uti maneat Pharsuioi atque ex crimioe bo* 

Antiplwnem eripiani, ato,ue in dm unncm iiam deriv&m •CRisP* 

, Pterin: Ac: 2. sc i, L 9. 

XXXVTI. Is that glowing description of tbe descent of 
Michael, which Addison* has so happily praised and illus- 
trated, we have the following inquiry from Adam, who had 
observed the sudden eclipse of the rising sun, and now saw 
indistinctly the band of angels descending in the West through 
the preternatural darkness: 

* Why in the east 

Darkness ere day's mid-course, and morning light 

More orient in yon Western cloud, that draws 

O'er the blue firmament a radiant white, 

And slow descends with something* heavenly fraught?" 

B. 11. L 307. 
Orient, in this sentence, must have either its primary signifi- 
cation, rising, or its secondary one, eastern. In each ease, it 
is absurd to give it the farce of a comparative. More, there- 
fore, may be presumed to he a had reading, and the series of 
events described will probably lead us to the word dictated by 
Milton. " Morning light" had suddenly disappeared, and 
before Adam could recover from his astonishment at this mi- 
raculous phenomenon he witnessed another in the appearance 
of a mild light in the opposite quarter of the heaven, which 

■ Addison, when citing this passage, says, " The whole theatre of na- 
ture is dqrkrncd, that this glorious machine may appear with all its lustre 
and magnificence." Spec. 363. ** 1 must confess," says Mehnoth, " I 
am at a loss which to admire most upon this occasion, the poet or the 
critic" Fitzos. Let. 34. 
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he at first mistook for another davm. His first impression 
therefore wag that among the dreadful revolution! otoensioMdi 
by the fall, and before described,* the course of the bob was 
about to be changed, and that he. was thereafter to rite id th*> 
West, Should we not then read: 
, . '* And morning light 

Made oiient in yon Western cloud!" &C. 
■' XXXVIIL " Man is not whom to warn." B. 11.1. 777. 
.This is a remarkable instance of what the Messieurs de Port 
Royal call " the preceding and following case both under- 
stood." It is probably an elegant form of expression in Lat- 
in, t Ear it is found twice in the first Ode of Horace; but it dc*s 
not harmonize with the English idiom. 

" punt qtm cnnieulo," etc L3. , 

" EM ijwi nee veteria pocula Maaaici 

Spertut." L.19. 

XXXIX, " And the clear sun on bis- wide wat.'ry $U*a 

Gea'tlhot, m,A of toe fresh ware largely drew." B.ll. L84i 
-This singular use of gaze is taken from Bhekspearei 

" At length the sun gazing upon the earth, 

Diapen'd those vapours that offended us." 

i. Act. 1. SC. 1. 



"" XL. " A combrous train 

■ "Oftocki and herds and numerous servitude." B. 12. 1. 132. 
M The abstract far the concrete," a mode of speech very oom- 
m*n with the Roman prose writers. " Bolicitantor AUohrogea 
■i- oc r v itia excitanter." 4. eont. Cat. sec. %. "Hie ad ever- 
tamda fundament* reipubliese, QaJIos areessivit— servitia eon- 
aitavit— Catalinam evocavit." lb. sec. a. 
XLI. He cess'd, discerning Adam with such joy 

SurchargM as had like grief been dew'd in tears 
Without the vent of words, which then he breath'd. 

B.12.L3M* 
Then follows Adam's exclamation. Would it not be better to. 
read—" wtyeh thus he bwath'd?" 
• In B. x. 1. 850— 713. 
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XLIi. : In *he twelfth book the angel prophecies to Ad. 
an, ttnd aceoiupanies each prediction with an exhibition af 
ihat pair* of the earth in which it is. to be accomplished, 
f rem this it seems that although Milton had independence 
enough to reject the orthodox mysticism of the Canticles,' jet 
he had implicit faith enough to receive the literal interpreta- 
tion of Matthew *. L 1 — 11. He has, however, managed his 
machinery pretty adroitly. In B. 11. 1. 406, he "avoids by a 
very Ingenious contrivance, the manifest absurdity of seeing 
two hemispheres i> nyfty xf"' ' n ^ e sa,,lc instant of time, but 
still he supposes throughout both the last books, that Adam 
and the angel, standing on the "mount of Paradise," could ten 
at least one half of the globe with their natural organs of vis- 
ion, and " perhaps, in spirit," the other. As a point of bibli- 
cal criticism, we hope this question has been put at rest by 
Farmer, and Cappe, and Jones, and it would be well if the 
practical application of it as a branch of poetical prerogative 
could be restrained to more narrow limits. If no other reason 
eoold be given, the ridiculous confusion it has introduced into 
modern poetry wonld alone be sufficient. Nothing can ha 
more absurd than the visions in Ariosto, (Orl: Fun cant: 38.) 
in Camoens (Luis: cant: 5 and 10.) and even is Xasso (Gier: 
Lib; cant: 17.) They all seem to have taken their model 
from the sixth MotiAf but have fallen into innumerable ex- 
travagancies, in which, no doubt, they imagined themselves 
to be warranted by the third temptation in the wilderness. 
The preceding remarks may, perhaps, afford some etaei- 
' dation of Milton's phraseology, and eontain a few parallel 
passages which have not been before collated. It is not prob- 
able, that all the alterations in the text will be deemed just 
and necessary, or that all the resemblances will be acknowl- 

* When comparing Edeu to all the famous gardens recorded in his. 
tory, lie takes some pains to say that be has not embraced the popular 
-creed respecting SoIobiob'b; 

" Or that net joystick, where the sapient king 
Bold dalnance with his fair Egyptian spouse." B. 9. 1- 443. 
Fas e it et tb hoste doccri. 
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edged to have bean intentional unitarians; but it it presumed 
enact «f then will awaken, if the; do not satisfy airiosity . i 
The commentators on Milten have dene much; but they, 
have also left much for their sueeessors. In many pee— y e 
the meaning in til I doubtful or unknown, and in others, where 
the meaning is obvious, the form of expression is so singular 
and mystical, that it is bat justice to presume they contain * 
classical allusion, which hat not jet been detected. After all 
it seems probable that many years will elapse before the 
means of thoroughly understanding the Paradise Loat will be 
famished, and that, with every facility and inducement which 
learning can offer, it will continue to be a book, which all 
will admire, bat few understand. 



To the Editor of the General Repository. 
Sin, 
Jbx following article iu published st Paris s few vein ago, and I ds> 
not recollect having seen it in any publicatiou in the Zngliih language 
If you think it will be interesting to your readers (to whom, I trust, 
nothing relative to literature can be wholly destitute %f interest) it will 
afford me a degree of gratification which will fully repay the trouble 



TUKSLATIOK. 

" Notice des Ouvrages iUmentaires manuscriU, mr la langue 
Chinoise, que pos&ide la Bibliotheque National*.; par L, 
tangles, conservateur des manuscriU Orientauxf" or, 
Notices of the Manuscript elementary works on the Chinese 
language, which belong to the National Library [at Paris}; 
by L. Langlis, keeper of the Omehtai, Manuscripts. 
[Paris, about 1800, pp. 13.] 
Pons of these elementary works farm a part of the. invnlua-v 
He additions made to the National {library within tan -yean 
past} the rest qf them were formerly placed among the other , 
Chinese book i in the library: Kit J have thought it beat, to, 
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arrange them all hi one series, and t» form of the 'Whole what 
is fOBatoaiy railed a dams or dep ar tmen t [/onrfs,] which, 
though in fact •mall, will be nsefol to (hose persons who ■ are 
desirous of studying the Chinese language. 

PART I. 

i hine&e JtictiofiarltM, interpreted in the languages of Europe. 
No. i. 
Diction am um Sinioo-Latihqk. 
Meverendisrimi patrie HasUii k Qlemond Halt, misaianarii Ja- 
ms Gtogregqtionis de propaganda fide, nee mm vicaril 
apostolici provincial Xensinensis, mm indict copioso, eftor- 
acteribus inveniendis accommodate, eorumque Smicis Kle- 
menttSf ac linearum vane componentium elencho. His twees- 
sere Sinensiiim antithetorum, particularum numeralium. 
' voeiim qaibus additur particnla Ta, atque cognoinimua 
accurate colleetiones, cum Cyelo Sinieo, 
' Cnnstantia * 
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\ . rt t 

(_ Lahore. J 



Cantone. 
Anno Domini MDCCXXVI. 

This is a folio manuscript of six hundred and seventy 
three pages, on European paper. It is a part of the splendid 
collection of manuscripts with which our victories in Italy 
have enriched the national library. It was taken from the 
Vatican library, where it was marked No. 371; and it is not 
one of the. least valuable we have obtained, as will appear 
from the following account of it, which I have thought best to 
give somewhat at large. It is composed on the authority of 
ten Chinese authors, whose names are given immediately af- 
fair the title of the work. The following is an analysis of the 
different parts of the veramc. 

i. A Latin, dissertation of eleven pages, to facilitate the 
gseof the iWrtioaary. " 

%. Th» IKi&attfp— THs is written with all the method 
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and distinctness that eould be desired, ft contain* fire hun- 
dred and six pages, each of which is divided into few ml* 
rnniis; the two narrowest of these contain the Chinese ewafae^ 
lei's, and the other two, the corresponding soma's of that* 
characters, expressed at accurately as possible, in Ramon let* 
ters, with the meaning of eaeh word and its derivatives. 
The letters which express the Chinese sounds have marks 
orer them, whieh are explained in the preceding dissertation. 

S. Next to this is a small treatise, whieh, properly speak- 
ing, is na more. than a table, in whieh are designated certain 
strokes of the letters.— It is entitled, Lateralitm. Xrfl rilt i 
peviceUi index, and contains three pages. 

*. The next one hundred and four pages contain a very 
extensive analytical table entitled, IHvitiouwn vel Diapooitia* 
ftsnn tracttaiM ptmcelli aeeurmtus liber vel repertoriim. This 
contains the scries of Chinese characters, from the elementary 
strokes to the most complicated. The power of each Chinese 
character is expressed in Roman letters by its side. 

A. Another table of the same kind, whieh contains only 
twelve pages, and is entitled, Literarum tractuvm ptnittdH 
generate rtpertorium. m 

«. A collection entitled, Index opposttarttm literarum, in 
whieh are placed together words of opposite or contrary sig- 
nifications, such as sweet, bitter; handsome, ugly; .heaven, 
earth, &e. This collection consists of twenty pages, Tow 
four next pages contain another collection entitled, JWm#rols 
variorum, rerum; this is an index designed to facilitate look* 
ing words in the Dictionary. 

T. A treatise on the mode of computing the Chinese yean. 
— Modus enumerandi anno* more Binieo, (* pages.') 

8. A treatise on the powers of the letter Tat Bme litem 
Ta conjungi debet verbis inferiorihus; and it contains in fact 
the series of verbs which are capable of receiving this tetter 
Ta. (o pages.) 

9. The next article is the nomenclature entitled — Impera- 
toris composilio centum fomiliarum cognomina continent, whieh 
occupies the last seven pages of this valuable manuscript. 
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N. B«' A notisa in the hand-writing of Giuseppe Cen-uin- 
finis i», that this copy was to have been used id printing the 
DiMttinury. — This learned, man had engaged to superintend 
that important undertaking, whieh unfortunately never was 
serried into effect. 

No. 2. 
Dictiokabiuv Sikico-Latinom. 

A smell manuscript in 4to, of eight hundred page*, Chi- 
mm paper. ' This Dictionary ii in reality the same with No. 
f i and before I had read the Italian sate of Oinieppe Cerrd, 
I wag of opinion that it was copied from that, which is one 
that came from the French missionaries. — The leaves, which 
•re worn, prove thai: it has often been resorted to. 

In order to facilitate the looking of Chinese words, the 
work is arranged according to the order of the French alpha- 
bet, and on the top of each page are written the sounds cor- 
responding to the signs contained is it. It shoald be remarked 
that the series of those words whose first letter is a Z, is at 
the cm* of IKctunwrtf JVb. 1, whereas it is at the beginning of . 
this one, which. expresses the sound of that letter by Ua; so 
that the first word of this manuscript, No. 3, corresponds to 
page MS of the other (No. J.) and the first word of that cor- 
responds to page 89 of No. 2. With the exception of this 
transposition the namber and order of the words are exact* 
fry the same in both works. . , 

No.*. 
A manuscript, in folio, on Chinese paper, and from fifteen 
to eighteen, lines in thickness. This is also a Chine*e-I*tm 
fiutiotumj/, arranged in the same manner as the preceding, 
but incomplete; many of the characters have no explanations* 
hat they, ese perfectly well formed. This manuscript may 
not he without its use. 

No. 4. 
A folio manuscript of two hundred and seventy leaves, of 
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Chinos* paper. This is a Cfctnese-Zrfrfin-8p«si«A JWrtiowiry. 
Each page is divided into ten perpendicular columns, which 
axe subdivided into three parts, which have at their com- 
mencement a Chinese character, the explanation of which in 
Latin and Spanish occupies the remainder of the spaces. 
The Chinese characters are of a large size, and were made 
by a very skilful hand. The pronunciation is at the top of 
the columns. This Dictionary, like Nos. 1 and 2, is follow- 
• ed by a very copious index to facilitate the knowledge of the 
keys, and the searching For the characters. 

No. 5. 
A small manuscript in 4to, of four hundred and twenty 
two pages, Chinese paper. This is a small Chinese-Spanish 
Dictionary. Each page is divided into four columns. The 
two narrowest contain the Chinese characters, and occasional- 
ly the pronunciation, with the meaning in Spanish. It is 
very imperfeet. 

No. e. 

A small manuscript in 4to, of fire hundred and twelve pa- 
ges, Chinese paper. This is a Chinese-Spanish Dictionary. 
Bach page is divided into six columns, each of which is cut by 
transverse lines forming squares, part of which contain the 
Chinese characters, and die others the pronunciation, with 
short explanations in Spanish. 

No. r. 

Diooiokario db Lewc.ua Hamdakika. 
Cuyo primer author foe el H. P. Fr. Francisco Diaz, re&~ 
gioso Dominico, annadido despttes par los R. S. P. P. desta 
mission de Sancto Domingo. — Trasladado, emendadas algunas 
tonadas conform* i) los Diccionarios Chinicos, puestas algimas 
fefrns tn las tonadas de otras conforme a los Diccionarios dichos, 
I! annadidas mas tonadas y letras, todo segun los Diccionarios 
Ckinicos par Fr. Antonio Diaz:— at, Dictionary of the Manda- 
rine language, originally composed by the reverend Father Fran- 
cis Diaz, of the Dominican order, and enlarged by the rever- 
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end Fathers of the same mission of JSt. Dontiniek; translated 
and corrected iii the tones, agreeably to the Chinese dictiona- 
ries, and enriched with many more letters and tones according 
to the same dictionaries. This is a small 4to of one hundred 
and ninety eight leaves, Chinese paper. It contains a Span- . 
ish dissertation on the five tones of tie Chinese language, and 
the manner of representing them which was generally adopted 
by the missionaries. 

Nob. 8. a. b . c. 
Three volumes in small folio, bound in the Chinese man- 
ner, and written on Chinese paper. The first may contain 
about one hundred sheets, the second, eighty, and the third, 
forty. They form a Chinese-French Dictionary, written with 
eare and clearness. Each page has the Chinese in two per- 
pendicular columns, with the sounds by the side-— many of 
the characters remain without any interpretation. 



dictionaries a/ European Langwge$ interpreted in Chines*. 
.Wo. 9. ' ,; - ■'■ 

Diction am cm Latino Siniottm— a folio manuscript, from 
three/and an half to four inehes thick, written on very thin 
Chinese paper. This is a l^ttin-Chinese, JKctionary, vary 
complete, and written with the greatest regularity. The 
(jharantersare dona by a very skilful band. Each page is 
divided into ,two columns, which are subdivided into ten hori- 
zontal hands, or strips. The bands on the left hand contain 
the Latin, explained in Chinese, which is placed in the cor- 
responding bands on the right hand. In many instances the 
explanatiai jrf a word is accompanied by several phrases or 
examples, the better to show the meaning of it It is t» be 
resptetted that the Chinese pronunoiatioa. is net gives. 
18 
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Nos. ID. a. 6. 
Diotiohabium Latino-Sinicum. Two folio volumes on 
Chinese paper, from two and an half to three inches thick. 
This is a duplicate of the dictionary just mentioned, and it is 
* transcribed with so great exactness , that it would be taken for 
a copy traced from it. The paper however is inferior, and 
the characters are drawn with less neatness than in the other 
^aanuaeript. It h a subjeet of regret, that from excessive 
modesty the missionaries, to whom we are indebted for these 
useful and laborious works, have withheld their names from 
our grateful rem em b ranee. 

No. 41. 
A folio manuscript, two inehes thick, on Chinese paper. 
This is a French Chinese Dictionary, or rather, only the ele- 
ments of a Dictionary; for the greatest part of the words are 
without any explanations, and the Chinese, moreover, is writ- 
ten in Latin letters only. 

No. 12. 
A manaseript in 4to, three and a half inches thick, on 
Chinese paper. This, like the foregoing, is no more than- a 
sketch of' a Dictionary. 

No. 18. a. 
A manuscript in +to, about an inch thick, on Chinese pa- 
.per. This is a collection of Chinese phrases translated into 
French. Each page is divided into eight horizontal bands, or 
■trips, and has in the margin in large character's, the Chines* 
signs, which are used in the different Chinese phrases, and by 
the side of these there is a French translation. 

No. IS. ft. 

A manuscript in 4to, about four inches thick, on Chinese 
paper. This manuscript is the reverse of the foregoing} con- 
taining the French phrases explained in Chinese, and arrang- 
ed according to the alphabetical order of the principal word* 
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is each phrase. This volume, though bulky, contains bat lit* 
tie; the greater part of the pages being blank. 

I should alio mention Diotiokariuh Latino-Sinico-Ta- 
tariocm, in three volumes folio, which I have arranged ai ■ 
No, 1. of the Mantehou -Tartar works in the national library.* 
I shall not repeat the details I have already given respecting 
this work, and npon (he utility of die Mautchon language^ 
in the fifth volume of Notices and Extracts of manuscripts in 
the national library, pages 081—406. I shall only observe 
, that, all the Latin words and examples of this Dictionary are 
translated both iuto Chinese and Mantchnu. The characters, 
though small, are drawn with great perfection, but it is to be 
regretted that they are not aeeomp&nied by the pronunciation 
in Roman letters. 

We have also in the national library several very exten- 
sive and voluminous Chinese-Mantckou Dictionaries, drawn 
up by the tribunal established at the Emperor's Palace in Pe- 
kin. Great benefit might be derived from these works by 

* Of those works I hare, made a separate diss [fends! which never 
had been done before in the Rational library, and whioh is not known hi 
any library to Europe, unless it maybe the case at the imperial library of 
St. Petcraburgh. Thia dan or collection now consists of more than eighty 
Tao'i, or envelopes, which contain the same number of works, either 
originals or translations, from the Chtnete into the Mantchou, relative to 
the geography, history, and philosophy of the two nations. See the first 
part of my Notice* of Mantchou mrtt in the National Library in the filth 
Volume of Notices aid Extracts of Manutcriptt. 

J. According to the positive testimony of the beat informed miasiona- 
ries, such as the venerable Amyot " there is no good Chiaac work which 
IS not translated into the .MantcAow -Tartar language." This last language 
has an alphabet and rules which are very simple. The difficulties in it 
are not to be compared with those of the hieroglyphic' language of the 
Chinese, as I think I have demonstrated in my Dlncrtation on the Moat- 
eSoii alphabet, which is placed at the beginning of the Marjchou-Prmch 
Dictionary, which I published in S vols, in 4t0, printed by Clt DiJot, **• 

w«r r in irar— i?so. > 
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to become familiar. 

In this new class we naturally place the immense work. of. 
the learned Fourmont on the Chinese language. This wort- 
is contained in thirty port -folios, of a large folio size and very 
thick. The materials for his Dictionary fill eighteen or twen- 
ty of these enormous port-folios. This learned 1 man had aba 
procured to be engraved on pear-tree wood, at the expense of 
government, above fifty thousand Chinese characters for hii 
great Dictionary, Some of them were used in printing hit 
Grananatica Sinica, his Meditationes Sinicie, and the JAsU du . 
Empereurs de la Chine, which is at the end of the second vol- 
tme of his BeJUxioni critiques sur Us histuires des aitciens 
peuples. The rest of them, and by far the greater part, still 
remain attached to the little strips of wood on whieu they 
were engraved; a slight saw-scarf in the wood marks the di- 
visions. Care was also taken to write over each character, 
its power and its number. 

This collection of Chinese types, which is literally the on- 
ly one in Europe, was deposited in the national library about 
fifty year* ago, and ii in perfect preservation. . 



ANALECTA. 



Bcaligerana. 
J. he two 8ealigers, father and son, are well known as two of 
the most learned men of their time. The father, Julias Ce- 
sar, was born in the territory of Verona, toward the close of 
the fifteenth century. He early entered on a military lifej 
which he did not abandon for that of a scholar until the age 
«f Arty. The son Joseph was born at Agcn in France, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century; .and was a scholar front 
his youth. In religion he was a protectant, He died abont 
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the ago nt seventy; at Leyden, where be had bean for & few 
years professor of belles lettres. Notes of his conversation 
were preserved, and published after his death, with the title of , 
Sesiigerana. Of this work there are at least two editions, 
one at' the Hague in 1668, and another, that we have before 
us, which professes to be a corrected edition, at Cologne in 
4*67.* The Scaligeraua contain various notices of the 
learned men who were contemporary with Scaliger, of him- 
self and his father, of his opinioni, and of the state of society 
at the time when he lived. The work would be of service to 
the biographer or historian of that age. Of himself Scaliger 
tfilia us one anecdote respecting his wonderful power of exer- 
tion, which from any less authority might hardly appear 
, credible. " I was afraid," he says, " I should not finish my 
edition of Eusebius. I grew old. I slept only three hours, 
lying" d»w« at ten, and rising at half-past one; I hare not 
b«n able to sleep since." p. £37. 

The apparently incredible instances of learned industry in 
the' tines which have gone by, an industry that we no more 
witness, may however be accounted for by the fact, that in 
the literary labor of those times the mind was often not very 
vigorously exercised. Then the labor of literary men was to 
acquire, to collect, and to arrange. Their work now is to 
•tiginate, to invent, to reason, to make observations, and to 
draw inferences. Then literary men took rank more accord- 
ing to the learning which they possessed, now more according 
to the powers which they exercise. There is now more exer- 
tion in their studies, and of coarse they must be less protract- 
ed. It in possible that one may spend suceessive days and 
nights in preparing editions, and writing commentaries, like 
Scaliger, or in compiling a lexicon like Castell, or in collating 
legal authorities like lord Hales; but all human powers would 

* Thereisinotherwofkoftbesamekmd, containing additional note* 
of his conversation, which #aa first published at Groningen in 1689 and 
afterward* at Cologne in 1691, called Scalj^erana prune, at relming to * 
an earlier part of hi* life than that first published. See Bayle's diction- 
nry, Bo*, erf. 
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lh.il long before one day of sixteen hour* had beetr Spent in 
composing the orntiong of Bnrke, or, to use a name less knows, 
the essays of Foster. - > 

But to return to the conversation of Seftliger, which is 
not without entertainment; as In the following account of kis 
father,' which concludes with rather an anmsing specimen «t 
his own vanity, * My father was honored and respected hy 
alt these gentlemen of the court He was more feared thas 
loved at Agcn. He had authority, majesty, and presence. He- 
was terrible, and had snch a voice that'they all feared him. 
Anratns said, that Julius Ctesar Sealiger was like a king in ap- 
pearance; yes like an emperor.— There never has been a king 
or an emperor who had a port like him. Look at me— J re* 
semble him in every thing, especially in the aquiline nose*.* 
p. 339. ■■ ■ i 

I know myself, says Bcaliger, in respect to three thing*, 
and no more— wine, poetry, and Judgment of characters. 'If I 
have spoken with a man twice, I know directly what he is, 
p. 383; ' ' 

Sealiger seems in his conversation' to have used Trench or 
Latin words as they occurred; of which the original af the 
above may he an example. " ' 

Je me eonnois en trois ehoses, Adn'M alits, in vino, paest^ 
et jugcr des personnel. Bi bis hominem alloquar statim sera 
quails sit. ( 

In Bayle's distionary (Eng. ed.) it is said of Sealiger, thai 
he wonld never receive any presents. Of himself however he 
■ays, *' I have been greatly indebted to the providence of God. 
Since my father's death I have subsisted upon charity. (Eg* 
ab obitu patris semper eleemosynis viii.)" p. 883, > 

In one of the notes to the Scaligerana; it is mentioned by 
Pnteanus, his printer, that he wrote so evenly that the first 
edition of his work De emendatione temporum was printed 
from his manuscript page for page, p, 234. 

The complaint of the decay of learning has always bees 
common. Those who complain of the degeneracy of the pres- 
ent age in this respect, may perhaps be disposed to compare 
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itwirtshat (J tke-Sealigers. But of his own line BaaHgei 
snyi:-~*' There >nre very, few learned men. Now-a-days 
learning is little esteemed. There arc none among the Jesu- 
its, nor? of onr religion exeept C*saubon. An hundred year* 
ago when printing was invented, there were more learned men 
atom there are now— Every body knows a little of every 
tfcsng; there are no more any great men. At present nobody 
reads Aristotle, Cieero, Plato, hut rather Ramus, or some oth- 
er 1 trifler, ami they pretend to- know every thing, and have read 
nothing." p. off. ■ ■ 

- Of his contemporary Camnbon he speaks with uniform 
respect. What he said with regard to his notes on Pernios is 
well known— that " the nance was worth more, than the fish." 
* La saulue vaut miens tpie k poisson." Speaking of him he 
tays — " He and Lipsins are bent double with study. Casan- 
bon is j the most learned. I am his disciple. I have taste, bat 
not learning. He is the greatest man that we have in Greek. 
I field to him. He is the most learned man now alive. Ho 
knows much more than Lipsins." p. 40. 

Of Betlnrmin, a man very famous in his time as the most 
JhrmUahle defender of the Romish chureh, it was 8ealiger*a 
opinion, that he believed nothing of what he wrote, and waa 
plainly an atheist. He says in another place, that all the 
Jesuits and ecclesiastics of high rank at Rome were atheists: 
giving this at the same time as the general character of the 
Italians, pp. 29, ISA. 

There are many things in the conversation of Sealiger, 
which illustrate the comparative barbarism of the times, 
when he lived. " I bad," he says, " a brother Constans, who 
was called the Oaseon devil, he was so terrible. Once hav- 
ing engaged in playing bell with eight Germans, he killed 
tame, wounded others, and fled into Poland. There he be- 
same a favorite with Stephen, king of Poland; but was eut 
effby the envy of his nobility, being stabbed in hunting." p. 
9S3. 

■ Sealiger relates the following anecdote of an Dalian insult, 
which at least has claim to ingenuity. Cardinal Ferrari waa 
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St the hrad if the' Freneh-therjon at Rome, mA Cartrn»rf'ar- 
deK of the Spanish.' They had a muto^ hatred, b« treated! 
each other externally with great respect. They were both 
•boot to have an entertainment: at the same tine, and the pre* 
vider of each was in the market There was a lamprey ftr 
safe, for which, as they are scarce at Rome, and as this wat 
toe, first af the season, the enormous price of one hi wired art 
twenty crowns was demanded. Cardinal Farmae «u avnri- 
Hons, and his steward rafosad to parohaae it. It was- baae+t 
for his rival, and carried borne. When the latter wa* a«- 
fHintsd with the circumstances of it* purehas*, he sent it to 
his brotbsr Cardinal, with a message, » that he had learnt that 
he was about to hare an entertainment, and bad na buoprey, 
Sad that he had seat him one as a present." p.***. 

iicery one baa heard of the" admirable $ntb£sn^ > who, 
aa hit fame baa been, excelled equally i* iatoUeatssl aatmiow 
■tents, and bedilyreseraiaea* and who at tn« age of about, at «t 
SO) (for thnre is a dispute respecting it,), was awaaaynatodj. bm 
aente unknown cause, in the street* .of Mantua, by hit pupil, 
the-ion of the Duke, as the story is related. fle<wa»a*«nr 
•sate apekea af with blind adaucatis*; hat some LatiSiSAem 
af hi* iset remain,: whsefc have beau brought into, vi«w h^BMtlr 
era research,.a«d which have beea&baset i» fatal toJtitfwaa* 
M was his slipper to that of KmpcdoeLe*. They aas sauL to 
•are little merit, aad to be fiurilybothiu language and at paMt- 
•dy. Heii thus men tioaed by hiseentamaoaajy&eaJiajeaY.ri'd: 
have heard in Italy of one Critton, a Sest*h»wi, wke. W****iy 
twenty one years old, when he was killed by ewwaad af th* 
Dike of Mantua, and who knew twelve hsajiaja^'hwd -read 
the Fathers and the Pants, disputed an wary sabjaatfjsmd Mr 
awerad in verse. He had a. marvaUons gw»iii% uwr<s.«<wthy 
ofndnuntiffli than etteen. He was aomswhat of a, sUIy.Jti" 
law (il esaait an pen At). His judgment, was seftsqinU taJn> 
ether powers. FriaSea ewnanonly fiwor ««sh ««avisad>mit 
those who are truly learned. Mann tins in hit dedfe«&ar|s>ssss v 
Jmt in his -pamtunas, which, be has ad Aww*l *a» Mmit*m 
faakwmjilisMah'hisseoiiss." a»#«Y , , !v j-h - , u « 
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goaliger balloted, .like almost %U the leaned and volgaR 
ef hi* time, in appearances of devils and in witchcraft. Ha 
ni&kea a bout of Dot fearing the devil, who, as lie affirmed, did 
DM dare approach him. He says, " there are many sorcerer* 
in Beam and among the Pyrenees. They are very severely 
punished in Italy." " Persons must be very incredulous net 
*> believe in their, existence." (p. 3*3.) He tells the fallowing 
story. " I saw near Bitnrime a black man on a black horse, 
standing in the middle of a marsh, and my horse followed him 
whites was dazing. Dabin and others were before iae; I was 
nehind> left alone; I called to the man, bat he gave me no an- 
swer. My horse had already got into the mar#h, and if I had 
not been, active, I should have perished. I immediately art 
him out. These who were before heard me. We had the* 
been wandering about all night for seven hoars: lor Dabin 
sat oat about eleven o'clock, and be observed that it wan 
then near morning. It often happens that the devil drawn 
men into marshes to destroy them. I believe that oar getting 
ant of *nr way befel as on account of one of oar party, who 
was .ooatwusiily using profane language." 

' Lather's belief on these subjects was at least as strong as 
that of Bealiger. In a enriens book, (of which we may here- 
after' give some farther account,) containing regards of bis ca*> 
venation, and called his Coiloqtda Memelia, or Table Talk, 
thieve is an whole chapter on the Devil and his Works, in 
which several stories are quoted from his conversation, of the 
i4n*e character, with that just given from Sealiger. One of 
the shortest is the following: 

«* Anno ibNH, as I departed from Worms, said Luther, and 
not far- from Eisenach was taken prisoner, I was lodged in the 
nastle of Warsborg in Pathmo, in a chamber far from people, 
where none could have access onto me, but only two boys, that 
twiee the day brought me meat and drink; new among other 
things they brought me hazel-nuts, which I put into a box, and 
sometime* I used to crack and eat of them. In the night times 
my gentleman the devil eaiue and got. the nuts out of the box, 
and cracked them against on of the bed-posts, nuking a vurj 
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great noise and a rumbling about my bed, but I regarded him 
nothing at all; when afterwards I began to slumber, then he 
kept such a racket and rumbling upon the chamber stain, aa 
if many empty hogsheads and barrels hod been tumbled down; 
and although I knew that the stairs were strongly guarded 
with iron bars, so that no passage was either up or down, yet I 
arose and went towards the stairs to see what the matter was; 
bat finding the door fast shut, 1 said, Art thou there? so be 
there still; I committed myself to Christ, my Lord and Sav- 
iour, of whom it is written, Omnia subjedsti pedibiu ejus, and 
then laid me down to rest again." 

From these " follies of the wise" we may learn something of 
the progress that has since been made in knowledge and eor- 



Dr. Parr's Character of Dr. Priestley. 
In 1TQ2 Dr. Parr published a pamphlet, entitled " A Letter 
from Irenopolh to the inhabitants of EleutheroBolis, or a Se- 
rious Address to the dissenters of Birmingham. By a mem- 
ber of the established church." From this letter is extracted 
the following passage, which contains u very eloquent charac- 
ter of Dr. Priestley. In the first sentence the author is speak- 
ing of the clergy of Birmingham. 

" By sermons or controversial writings, they have bereaved 
yon, it mil be said, eventually of those precepts which you 
have been aeeustomed to hear, and of that example which 
you have been aeeustomed to admire, in a most venerable 
preaeher, for whom it is no longer safe to preside over a Dock, 
endeared to him by aneient habits of familiarity, and connect- 
ed with him by many personal, many political, and many re- 
ligious ties. Into the truth of this allegation, it were invidi- 
ous and impertinent for me to inquire. But the scriptures, 
yon will consider, still lie open to you. The house in which 
yon did homage to your Creator will soon be rebuilt-— The 
same freedom which yon formerly enjoyed in opinion and in 
worship, is at this hour secured to you, by the laws; and 
though you cannot again obtain the honor and advantage 
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you derived from such an instructor as Dr. Priestley, your 
sect is hardly so barren of excellence, as not to supply yon 
with a successor, whose talents, indeed, may lie less flattering 
to your honest pride, hut whose labors will not be less meri- 
torious in discharging the duties of his elerical station, nor 
less instrumental in making all of you ' wise unto salvation.' 

" I should not think well of your sensibility, if you were 
indifferent to the loss of so excellent a preacher as Dr. Priest- 
ley—But I shall think very ill of your moderation, if you 
make that loss a pretext for perpetuating disputes, which, if 
my arguments or my prayers could prevail, would speedily 
have an end. 

" Upon the theological disputes, in which the doctor has 
been engaged with some clergyman of your town, I forbear to 
give any opinion. Yet, while I disclaim all allusion to local 
events, I will make you a concession which you have my leave 
to apply to persons of higher rank as ecclesiastics, and of 
greater celebrity as scholars, than your town can supply-— I 
confess with sorrow, that in too many instance's, such modes 
of defenee have been used against this formidable Heresiarch, 
as would hardly be justifiable in the support of revelation 
itself, against the arrogance of a Bolingbroke, the buffoonery 
of a Mandeville, and the levity of a Voltaire. But the eanse 
of orthodoxy requires not such aids— The church of England 
approves them not— The spirit of Christianity warrants them 
not. Let Dr. Priestley, indeed be confuted, where he is mis- 
taken. Let him be exposed where he is superficial. Let him 
be repressed where he is dogmatical. Let him be rebuked, 
where he is censorious. Bnt let hot his attainments be de- 
preciated, because they are numerous almost without a paral- 
lel. Let not his talents be ridiculed, because they are super- 
latively great. Let not his morals he vilified, because they 
are correct without austerity, and exemplary without ostenta- 
tion, because they present even to common observers, the in- 
nocence of a hermit, and the simplicity of a patriarch, and 
because a philosophic eye will at once discover in them, the 
itep-jLttd root of vtrtuom principle, and tte so^id trunk of 
virtwnu Habit.'* 
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[We have been favored wWi the manuscript of the fbHuwing/ very t> 
tifiil pieeei of Mrs. Durban Id Mid His* Aikin, with the peftnissio 
publish them.] 

OH TBS KI»g's ILLNESS BY MBS. BARB AUL». 

llui, Kit, afflicted spirit, quickly pass 

Thine hour of hitter suffering. Rest await thee 

There where the load of weary life laid dam), 

The peasant and the king repose together. 

Thus peaceful sleep) thy quiet grave bedewed 

With tears of those that loved thee. Not for thee 

In the dart chamber of the nether world. 

Shall spectre kings arise from burning thrones, 

And point the vacant seat, and scoffing say, 

* Art thou become like us!* Oh, not for thee! 

For than hadst human feelings, and hast walked 

A man with man; and kindly charities. 

Even such as warm the cottage hearth, were thine; 

And therefore falls the tear from eyes not used 

To gaze on kings with admiration fond. , 

And thou hast knelt at meek religion's shrine 

With no mock homage, and hast owned her right* 

Sacred in every breast; and therefore rise 

Affectionate for thee, the orisons, 

And midnight prayer alike from vaulted domes. 

Whence the loud organ peals, and raftered roofs 

Of burnbkr worship: still remembering this, 

A nation's pity and a nation's lo vp 

linger beside thy couch, iq this the day 

Of thy sad visitation, veiling faults 

Of erring- judgment, and not will perverse. 

Yet oh! that thou badat closed the wounds of wall 

That had been praise to suit a higher strain. 

Farewell! thy years roll down the gulph of tinjq 

Thy name has chronicled a long, bright page 

Of England's glory; and perhaps the babe, 

Who opens,- as thou closest thine, his eye 
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On thii eventful world, when aged frown. 
Musing on times gone by, shaM lifh and say, 
ShskJng tiii thin grey hairs, whitened with grief, 
* Our father*' days were happy.' Fare thee well, 
My thread »f life has even run with thine 
For many a luatrc, and thy closing day 
I contemplate, not mindless of my own. 
Nor to ita call reluctant- 



THE BALLOON BY HISS AIKIM. 

X nn airy ship at anchor ridesi 
Proudly she heave* her painted sides. 

Impatient of delay i 
And now her srlfcen form expands, 
She springs aloft, she bursts her bands. 
She floata upon her way. 

How swift! for now I see her sail 
High mounted on the viewless gale, 

And speeding up the sky; 
And now a speck in ether tost, 
A moment seen, a moment lost, 

She cheats my dazzled eye. 

Bright wonder! thee no Happing wing. 
No laboring oar, no bounding spring 

Urged on thy Beet career. 
By native buoyancy impelled. 
Thy easy flight was smoothly held, 
Along the silent sphere. 

No curling adit at close of light, 
No meteor on the breast of night, 

Ho cloud at breezy dawn. 
No leaf adown the summer's Udo 
More effortless is seen to glide. 

Or shadow o'er the lawn. 

T e t thee, even thee, the destined hour 
Shall summon from thy airy tour. 



'Methmks I see thee downward borne, 

With flaccid sides that droop forlorn, 
V7U 
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Thus daring fancy's plumes snhlime, 
Thus lore's bright wings are clipped by ti 

Thus hope, her soul elate 
Exhales amid thil grosser air; 
Thus lightest hearts are bowed by cure. 

And genius yields to file. 



For the Repository. 

TO A CHILD. 

ISrii.L arc wild fancy's flattering dreams believed! 
So fondly trusting, yet so oft deceived! 
Mysterious mistress of th* enthusiast's heart ; 
His bliss, his pride— his chalice, and his smart! 
How hate thee, source whence purest pleasures Row! 
How love thee, poisoner of the shafts of woe! 
Thou faithless sorceress— thou bewitching fair; 
Thou child of hope — thou nursling of despair! 
Now the fierce lightning is thy Proteus form. 
Now the bright arch, that triumphs o'er the storm. 
Such) Fancy, is thy varied good and ill; 
Yet, dear enchantress, 1 must love the still. 

Tis sweet to view, in childhood's earliest dawn. 
The first faint streaks that gild the rising morn. 
Thou wsv'st thy wand— -no more the veil appears, 
That bides from present gate the future years; 
We snatch bright virtues from the days to cone. 
And weave the laurels, that may never bloom* 

Dear boy! I lore to watch thine infant face, 
Ere time imprint the lines thy passions trace; 
By turns, I marl: the gentle virtues speak. 
May round thy mouth, and dimple on thy cheek; 
And lead the spirit in thy sparkling eye. 
That acorns to flatter, and that feara to lie. 
Whate'er the fates that wait on thy career, 
We cannot know them, and we ought no; fear: 
We cannot read them with prophetic eye; 
We cannot guess them from the days gone by. 
Fair are the hopes thine opening dawn inspires, 
And add dcw brilliancy to fancy's fires; 
Yet rude the storms that threat life* clearest aky, 
And hope smiles sweetest ere- her visions die. 
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But oh! to thee be those kind feeling* given. 
Whose fruit is virtue, whose reward is heaven: 
Thine be the glowing heart, the constant mind, 
" Obedient passion*, and a will resigned." 
Oh, be in life all virtue's self can crave, 
Ami many a tear fall sweetly on thy grave! 



From Smyth's English Lyrics. 

TO CHEERFULNESS. 

J. hb hunter on the mountain's brow 1 , 

The rosy youth from study free, 
Ne'er breathed, O Cheerfulness, a vow 

More fond, than 1 have breathed to thee. 
Vet sometimes, if in lonely hour 
I quit thy loved, enchanting bower 

By glooms of wayward fancy driven; 
And from thee turn my languid eyes, 
Nor longer deem thy pleasure wise; 

Oh! be my Buffering heart forgiven. 

Not always can the varying mind 

Bear to thy shrine an homage true; 
Some chains mysterious aeem to hind, 

Some sullen sorcery to subdue; 
Nor always can the scene be gay. 
Nor blest the morrow as to day; 

And musing thoughts will sadness bring; 
Can- time so near me hourly fly, 
Nor I his passing form descry. 

Nor ever hear bis rustling wing! 

E'en now I feel with vain regret 
How soon these happy days mult end; 

Already seems my sun to set, 
I mark the shades of eve descend; 
The visto catch where sorrow grey 
And weary pain are on their way; 

Beyond, with startled glance I see 
The billows dark, the fated shore. 
The forms that sink and rise no more, 

The ocean of eternity. 
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Nee veto he in tort* daM, lime jiulke, •ode*— rlty. 



ftfuorum o/ England in 1811, oy Jtf. JUtc. & MontgaiOard, 
TmnaUted from tiu French A* a citizen of the United 
SUte*. 

• We mi giit to be appreheM 
«ann»/, and the cupidity of a< 
all Koropb— Let iu enjoy w 

\j, and not excite ware— If a great man should be Mated M 
of France, England would fall, and would be of no more importance 
than the island of Sardinia, for bankruptcy ia at our doors.™ 

Solingbreie 1733, 

New York, printed by C. S. Tan Winkle, No. 123, Water 

Street, 1S13. 
Suoa is the tilk -page of * work, which if intradaced to the 
American reader, as the prod action of a French nobleman of 
tnlents, and great political information, and which the transla- 
tor believes to contain " troths of a nature to excite the deepest 
concern in the mind of every American who feels an interest 
in the independence, the welfare, and the prosperity of hi* 
country." 

That inch ought to be the effect of this work upon the mind! 
■f every reflecting man, of every man who regards the Indepen- 
dence of Great Britain, and her ability to resist theeDormeo* 
power, and in creasing usurpations of France, as important 
to the whole civilized world, cannot be denied, if we assume 
with the translator, that this French writer has displayed 
to tu momentous truths, has given us a just view of her finaa- 
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eial and military power and has discovered a correct spirit of 
prophecy, in his annunciation of the solemn fate, which spee- 
dily and certainly awaits her. For ourselves however, we con- 
fess, that we can discover in the work in question no proofs of*- 
those talents, or of that extensive information, which the trans- 
lator has discovered in it; and in place of important troths, we 
perceive only a repetition of these trite calumnies, and misrep- 
resentation, whmh have heen employed among- the deluded 
nation* of Europe, by every succeeding administration of 
France, with more effect against Great Britain, than has been 
produced by the very powerful arms of her numerous and com- 
bined opponents. ■ 
Wx should be disposed to say, that die quotation from 
Lord Bolingbroke is very happy, and appropriate to a work of 
thjs description, and that we entertain little doubt, that the 
prophecy of M. de McmtgaiHard in 1812 will prove to he at 
wholly unftiflnded, as that of his predecessor in i783. .It wiD he 
remembered, that Lord Bolingbroke,' at the period just named, 
foretold the national bankruptcy and absolute fall of Great Bri- 
tain, if her statesmen should continue to pursue the system, which. 
had been adopted in the reiga-of Queen Anne and of George T. 
Yet we well know, that Lord Chatham, soon after this period, 
carried the maritime pretensions of Great Britain to a greater 
extent, plunged the nation into the most expensive wars, dou- 
bled the national debt, and still left her in a state of increased 
opulence and power. Succeeding statesmen, both in Great 
Britain and Prance, have also hazarded their reputations upon 
prophecies of a-simi!ar nature, and with as little good fortune. 
Mr. Hume, as sagacious an observer, at least, as M. de Mout- 
gnillard, gave it as his opinion, that whenever the national 
dtbt' should amount to 100,000,0001. sterling, the nation 
most become bankrupt. Yet that event happened more than 
forty years since, and Great Britain is at least as firm and up- 
right, skid as much dreaded and hated by France, as she was 

* ' ft h our design to consider, at some length, the positions 
of H, de Monfgaillard, not on account of any intrinsic in> 
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>, whielr we have perceived a then, but IwuM the 
jaiauna situation of our own! country and Groat Britain, at this 
momentous crisis, renders it. highly important, that no false 
estimate should be farmed of her power, and no new prejudi- 
diecs should be 1 excited, and inflamed against her political 
csmduet and. character. It is not therefore so much for lh> 
perpese of Befitting the work of M. de Montgaillnrd, wliieh. 
we should tuner to pas* into oblivion, and which will meet a 
refutation irons time-,, and events, more perfect than" any we- 
could give, as to correct the false notions, which many of our 
omi' cit-iiww have imbibed, and still entertain, that we shatt 
ash a little patient attention from our readers. 

As a writer, M. de Montgaillard's style is loose and 
daekunatory — he is full of repetitions^ withsnt method^ anil 
we may add, without sillier originality or profoundness. Thes 
general scope of his worh appears to be to justify the wisdom 
and policy of die Berlin and Milan decrees — U> reconcile the 
enslaved' nations of the continent to the vast sacrifices and' 
privations, to which, hy force of aims, they have been com- 
pelled to submit, in-order to carry into effect the continental 
system; or, in other words, the excommunication of Great Bri- 
tain from the pale of eommeree. Whether he was employed! 
officially hy the French Emperor, to endeavour to write down' 
the nation, whHch his arms had vainly attempted to guhdue* 
or whether his work is the voluntary tribute of a loyal sobjeet 
to -recommend himself to the notice of the Emperor, we pre- 
tend not to say, but one point is known to every man, that not 
a sentiment or tarn. of expression is permitted- to be issued 
from the press in France, especially on political subjects, 
which* has not- the previous approbation of the Emperor's, 
ministers, and perhaps of the Emperor himself— This < may- 
therefore be considered as an official expose of Bonaparte, to- 
Europe— a sort of appeal to all cabinets, and people— a- pub- 
lic exhortation to perseverance in their system; and the re- 
ward offered is the same, which has been held out to thai 
French people from. the time of Louis XXV to the present 
time. " Withhold your trade from Britian, and she will 
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•tarve.-- Her soil ia poor— her climate unkind— her prssWi 
t£ons miserable— she depend* wholly upon yam, C in e •• 
your luxuries, ami Britian will fall." 

'Hie political motives, which might have urged France to 
publish such a work at this tine, are very numerous; ana in* 
teltigent men will consider it, only as a. desperate effort *• 
divert the attention of the suffering nations of the oonlintnt 
from the internal picture of distress, which is parpetaallf 
staring them in the face. For the first time for seventy 
years ha* Great Britain acquired and maintained a respects* 
fats, and mneh dreaded footing on the continent. That nation 
of shopkeepers, which has been so often the theme of French 
ridicule and' abuse — which the French rulers and peopla 
have represented as cowardly and pusillanimous on Und^ntiU 
snaintains armies in the very territories claimed by Fraaae— v 
those armies which the Emperor in the face of ail Europe 
declared he would drive into the ocean more thau three years 
ago. The example, thus afforded to the world, of the pot si* 
Maty os? resisting successfully the power of France, has struck 
htm with dismay. He no longer dares to lead his armies in 
person against these Islanders. His ablest and oldest generals 
have been defeated. He has lost five hundred thousand man 
since his entrance into Spain, and he is now acting. upon the 
defensive, against the very army, which he threatened to an- 
nihilate. Nor is this all — These events have roused the 
spirit of the North. Sweden no longer acknowledges his su- 
premacy. Russia consults the interests of her people, aad 
refuses to execute the continental system. Under this disas- 
trous reverse of his hopes and schemes, what resource had 
lie, to quiet the clamours of his own oppressed subjects, and to 
stifie the discontents of his subjugated states, hat to assure 
them, that he is just about to conquer Great Britian, and ttt 
obtain the objeet of their fondest hopes, peace and free trade' 
with her? Bach is undoubtedly the objeet of this pamphlet, 
which we consider as nearly official, but if we needed any 
proof, that the system of the Berlin and Milan decrees sits 
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tmttt heavily open the people of the continent, we might de* 
rive it from tbi* pathetic appeal to theiv nolrintism to pens- 
▼ere in their privation*, became their reward is at head. 

. We -shall now take up M. de Montgaillard's work in the 
order in wbioh it is written, and make -such quotations, ami 
brief remark* upon his assertions, his reasoning, and h» print 
eiples, as shall appear to us to be just. We would however 
observe, that from the nature ef examinations of this sort* it 
will be impossible to be as brief, as one eould wish, siuee war 
■y pages are sometimes required to refute a single false posi- 
tion, contained in as many lines. * 

i In die introductory part of the work, we find its seope and 
♦bjeof plainly developed; and the reader will be better ena- 
bled to estimate the fairness of the statements and reasoning 
which follow, if we present to him one or two short extracts 
from this introduction. 

" Nature has decreed," says he, " that the French Empire 
should be the centre of strength and protection to all the na- 
tions of the continent. Such a political order is fixed and 
immutable.— It is therefore owing to circumstances, essentially 
false, corrupt, and weak, that the sceptre of the seas has been 
momentarily placed in the hands of England." 

We do not, we confess, see the connexion of these two pro- 
positions, although we see enough of immeasurable ambition* 
and of GhUIie arrogance. If France, from her central situation 
among the. feeble and divided nations of the continent, is well 
■jlaeed to give them law, and render them tributary to her 
power; or, as onr author expresses it, to " afford them protec- 
tion," still we do not see whj it follows, that the sceptre of 
the seas is " momentarily" and unnaturally swayed by Great 
Britain. We do not perceive why Great Britain does not pos- 
sess as permanent advantages to command the sovereignty of 
of the ocean, as France enjoys for the control of the European 
continent. Her insular- situation— her great population, neces- 
sarily forcing her hardy people into navigation— her fortunate 
position, extremely well calculated to enable her to close up 
the Baltic, and the German ocean, as well as to watch anq 
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blockade the few porta aloag the' shallow cwt of FraHot™ 
above all, the adventurous spirit of her peo«lc.,dii»lay«d far 
many ages, appear to a*, te be aa solid, " and immutable, and 
fixed" causes, of her maritime power, as the situation and fer- 
tility *f France, as well a* the restless, military character of 
her subjects are of her aathority upon land. 

We are not however » ready to accede to the first posi- 
tion, though constantly advanced by Frenchmen, and of lata 
yean too often admitted by writers of ether nations. Wa 
do not believe,, that the political power of France baa been 
decreed by nature to be fixed, and immutable. If toil had 
been true, the sceptre of the continent would have been long 
since constantly swayed <by that ambitions, unprincipled, ens) 
warlike people. Under Charlemagne, France possessed this 
power, and it was, compared with that of other nations, mora 
absolute and gigantic than it is at the present day. If na- 
ture had decreed, that it should be " fixed and immutable," 
we should not so soon have seen that empire erumbling into 
atoms, as numerous and as feeble as those into which (we trust) 
the next generation, if not the present, will see that which 
now exists split up, and divided. What is there naturally, 
more permanent in the power and resources of France than in 
those of Austria or Spain? If we should lake history as our 
guide, we should be much more disposed to predict the resus- 
citation ef German power, and the division of France once 
more into separate military elans, than the continuance and 
permanence of the present ill-jointed, ill-assorted empire of 
Napoleon. We will give one other specimen of the spirit in 
■which the prefatory remarks of M. de Hontgaillard are 
made. 

" We must examine," says he, " into the naval power and 
comraerical riches of England—we must strip, to the eyes of 
Europe this phantom of prosperity which had seduced every 
government, which oppressed all people, and which would have 
bound the Universe under the most shameful and inflexible 
raws, if, amidst every prodigy and every kind of glory which 
can honor the human- mind, Providence, in his eternal justice, 
had not signalized and marked out to the people of this world, 
the avenger of their rights and the protector of their liberties. 
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Our readers will be at no Iwi U know, who it is that is 
the avenger of tlie rights, and the protector of the liberties «f 
tie people of this world, whom a kind Providence has railed 
op to defend the snflering nations from the oppressions and 
cruelties of Great Britain. It is a man than whom none erer 
rose to more power, or was less scrupulous in the means of its 
acquisition, or more unrelenting in its exercise— -Emperor 
of the West, king of Lorabardy, Protector of the Helvetic and 
Rhenish confederacies, Sovereign Liege Lord of Italy and 

Dalmatia There is uot one of his titles which does not 

bring before the mind a long, dark, and bloody train of acta 
of perfidy and usurpation, of treachery and violence. The 
invader of Spain and Portugal, the author of the continental 
system, is this -Frenchman's " avenger of the rights of man* 
kind." The protector of their liberties had made and unmade 
eleven kings, thirty or forty dukes and princes, annihilated 
sii republics, sold one of them to a monarch, his father of 
Austria, given a viceroy to a second, and a king to a third. 
All this he has dene for the good of the people of this world, 
and for the same end he has, when the due time came, depos- 
ed his mock monarchs, and placed their crowns on his own 
head. It is to please this man that M. de Montgaillard has 
written his book, to strip Great Britian of her power, to repre- 
sent it as a mere phantom! It is indeed a phantom, which 
haunts the sleeping, and the waking hours of M. de Mont- 
gaillard's hero. It is a phantom, which attacks and de- 
molishes his marine in every ocean. It is a phantom, which 
is perpetually pouring out its thunders at the entrances of hi* 
ports, and insulting this mighty master of the continent, on 
his very shores. It is a phantom, which has dissolved the 
charm, which has broken the spell of his invincibility. It 
has cast its shield ever the remaining liberties of the world, 
checking his career, and humbling his hopes. 

But we proceed to consider M. de Montgaillard's first 
aeetion, on " the constitutive principles and spirit of the Brit- 
ish government, with regard to its naval and commercial 
power." 
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• 'Sara positions are; advanced by M. de Men tga( third in 
this section; the first is, that Commerce does net constitute tbe 
real strength of a state, that tbe wealth' and power produced 
by it are unstable, and in a great measure fictitious. 

Secondly, that the power of Great Britain principally, and 
indeed he often intimates almost wholly, depends upon her 
commerce; of course it rests on an [instable and fictitious 
foundation, and must speedily fall.— 

These positions form the ground-work of his arguments in 
every section of his pamphlet. 

" Commerce," says M. de Montgaillard, " does not eonsti- 
tnte the rent strength and prosperity of a state: it only devel- 
ofkesand increases them. Commerce exhibits every appear' 
once of riches, but it constitutes not the true wealth of a state. 
The real strength of a nation consists in its population, and the 
fertility of its soil. Commerce indeed is seen to change from 
region to region, from people to people. The sands, the des- 
erts of tbe east, formerly enriched with palaces' and temples, . 
scarcely possess their ruins; whilst the nation of the Gauls in-. 
variably offer that fertility and wealth, which in ancient times 
rendered their territory of such importance to Roman power." 

For the first position in the above passage, M. de Montgail- 
lard assigns no reason — he affirms merely that commerce does 
not constitute the real strength and prosperity of a state. He 
does, to be sure, assert its instability, and relies on history to 
support his assertion. But if commerce has changed from re- 
gion to region, from people to people, so too has political 
power, and national wealth, when arising from other causes. 
With regard to population, which is one of M. de Muntgail- 
lard's sources of strength, nations which formerly boasted their 
millions of inhabitants, now scarcely afford a solitary guide to 
point out the ruins of their temples, and their eilies; and this 
remark is as applicable to those who subsisted by agriculture, 
. as to those who rose to power and wealth by commerce. 

If M. de Montgaillard would have us believe that France, 
because it is fertile, has always been rich and powerful as a 
state, (and it is only in its political character as a state, that his 
observations can have any degree of pertinence,) his remark 
is wholly unrounded. The political power of Great Britain 
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has been w durable, ami ean boast as high antiquity, u that 
of the kingdom of the Franks. Gaul, at the time when Julia* 
Cesar conquered it, was a feeble and divided country. Ifc 
had no political strength or consistency, though its citizen* 
were then, as well as now, brave and warlike. Since its 
union under Clovis, and indeed linee the time ofC harlemagse, 
it has often been as weak as any of the considerable states in 
Europe. 

If the strength of a nation consist exclusively in its pepu> 
lation and fertility, and if these are so much more permanent 
than commercial power, how does it happen that Spain, for* 
merly more populous than France, and possessing a finer cli- 
mate, and as rich a soil, became so feeble, and so degraded in 
the seale of nations? Spain, which under Charles V kept all 
Europe in commotion and awe, fell into torpidity and disgrace 
■ long before Holland, which is cited in our author m an ex- 
ample of the ill effects of commerce, experienced the same 
fate. 

Our author thus proceeds in his argument, if it may he 
dignified with that name: 

" A state, the principal "riches of which consist in the pro* 
dune of an industry which is not peculiar to it, that is to say,' 
which is not inherent in its soil, or does not spring from its 
local productions, is in a very precarious situation. It enjoys 
but an artificial importance. Tyre, Palmyra, Carthage, Van- 
ice, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Lisbon, and even Cadiz, prove 
this assertion." 

Here again we have the writer's historical researches, but 
we might ask, why he omitted to mention Sparta, Macedonia, 
Egypt, Rome, and Prussia? — These countries were principal- 
ly devoted to agriculture and arms. Italy is as fertile as 
France, its elimate is as favorable and genial, and its popula- 
tion, under the first twelve Ctesars, was as great. Yet the 
sceptre of empire departed from her perhaps never again to 
return. Egypt too, under the Ptolemies, was one of the rich- 
est countries in the world— populous and fertile, it ought, ac- 
cording to M. de Montgaillard, by the « deerees uf nature to 
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have had its power fixed immutable." Vet we have seen 
Egypt, from causes very different from those whieh our au- 
thor assigns, become one vast desert, scarcely affording a pre- 
ehrionfl subsistence to a few wandering tribes of Arabs, and 
some thousands of indolent and haughty Turks.— -Macedonia 
rose to consequence by its military prowess. The nation was 
Wholly agricultural and military. Yet no nation ever attain* 
ed so sadden! j to so vast a power, or experienced so rapid and 
fetal a decline. 

- In more modern days we have seen an elector of Branden- 
burg extending his arms over the richest provinces of Europe, 
and founding an empire, whieh for some score of years might 
be classed among the leading, and almost powerful states of 
Europe. This empire possessed all the requisites of stabil- 
ity, which M. de Montgaillard has described. It was popu- 
lous— its whole population nad a military cast— it disdained 
commerce— its local situation forbade it — it was wholly an 
agricultural nation— it enjoyed, especially in its provinces of 
Silesia and the conquered parts of Poland, the most fertile 
soil in Christendom. It was the granary of Europe. Yet 
this powerful state did not endure * single century from the 
time of its emerging from obscurity till its final fall. We 
eould, if we were disposed, multiply examples without num- 
ber; but we should hardly be forgiven by that portion of our 
readers who are acquainted with history, for attempting to 
prove that the great commercial states have enjoyed as long 
periods of power and prosperity, as any of the great military 
and agricultural nations. As M. de Montgaillard, in support 
of his position, that commerce is a frail and changeable source 
of national power, has addueed no reasons, why it should be 
so, but has preferred to rest on remarks from history, we have 
merely followed him in his course. At present we can see no 
eause why power thus supported should not be as durable, and 
as solid, as that founded on military character, or upon agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

We shall now proceed to say a few words on his second 
position — Thai Great Britain depends principally, if not 
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wholly, on her exterior commerce, for the support of her pow- 
er) and we undertake to show, that this is not true— -that her 
power rests on as stable a foundation as that of France, eve» 
if we assume as correct M. de Montg ail lard's own definition 
of the true sources of power. 

M. de Montgaillard has made an imprudent concession, 
founded to be sure upon well knows tacts, but ntterlj inconsist- 
ent with his general assertion, that the power of Great Britain 
depends almost wholly upon her commerce. He admits, that 
" under the reign of Charles I, England counted but three 
merchant ships of three hundred tons, and the whole merchant 
■hipping of that kingdom did not amount to more than use 
thousand and seven hundred ships," a number considerably 
less than that now owned by the single state of Massachusetts. 
But will M. de Montgaillard deny, that England was for 
many centuries, preceding the reign of Charles I, a very pow- 
erful and influential state in Europe, even when enmpared 
with the populous and fertile kingdom of France? Has he for- 
gotten Edward, the black prmee? ■ Has he overlooked the bat- 
tles of Poitiers, Creasy, and Agiueourt? Has he omitted in his 
historical researches the coronation of Henry T, at Paris, and 1 
the quartering of the arms of France ill the escutcheon of 
England? Will he contend, that England, When she was 
able to subdue France, was not a powerful nation? We are 
all agreed, that at that time she was (he least commercial 
nation of Europe. What then was the foundation of her now- 
er at that period? The fertility of her soil— -the valour, in- 
dustry, and enterprising disposition of her people. Have 
these causes ceased to operate or exist? No. It is well 
known, that the same bold, adventurous spirit— the same 
fearlessness of danger—the same invmvinefble obstinacy in 
conflict, both upon sea and land, form the prominent features 
of the British character. 

We may now add, that at the period of which we have 
been speaking, when England (for Great Britain- did not then 
exist as an empire) was enabled to shake France to its centre, 
Scotland was a separate kingdom, restrained with great ex- 
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ferine from actual hostility; and Ireland, a barbarous, half- 
jubdued state, diverting and dividing the forces of England. 
The whole population of the three kingdoms, did net at that 
period exeeed five millions. What then must be the natural 
and permanent power of the three kingdoms, now firmly unit- 
ed under one head, and enjoying a population of nearly eighteen 
millions? If the United States, possessing a population of 
two millions and an half, were able to resist the whole power 
of Great Britain in a conflict upon land, what might not eigh- 
teen millions of active and warlike people, rich beyond any 
parallel, be able to accomplish, even if they sHbuld be oblig- 
ed to renounce their commerce? 

Spain, for many years last past, has ceased to be a com- 
mercial nation. She cannot reckon upon more than seven 
millions of inhabitants, unaccustomed to war, depressed by 
the most abject slavery, and the most debasing superstition, . 
unnerved by long habits of inaction and indolence- Yet this 
nation, so long the scorn and pity of Europe, ha* been able 
successfully to contend with the veteran armies, and gigantic 
force of France, aided as these last have been by internal fac- 
tion, and by treason. 

In addition to her great population, Great Britain posses- 
ses a soil as fertile as that of France. Her cultivation is 
mneh superior to that of any nation in Europe. Her 
great staple, wool, is a source of riches exceeding the pro- 
duce of the vineyards of France. It is a staple which France 
and many other nations cannot supply, though they must 
consume it. The soil and climate of France is extreme- 
ly unfavorable to the support of cattle and sheep. She is 
confined to the culture of grain, mid of vineyards. Yet Great 
Britain has scarcely yielded to France in the production of 
grain. Her agriculture is so much more improved than that 
of France, as nearly to have compensated for the difference of 
the extent of her territory by the superior degree of produc- 
tiveness of her cultivated lands. IVc do not speak at random 
— we refer to the statistical accounts of the two nations, and 
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we reqnpit those of oar readers, who entertain any doubts on 
this subject to peruse the works of Moms. Fenehet on the static 
of the agriculture and productions of France, ana those as? 
Arthur Young, who has taken a thorough agriealtaral survey 
of both countries. It wool J lead us into a field too wide to 
make the necessary quotation* from these works. 

But we do not rest alone on these well known, and well 
attested facts, to prove, that Great Britain, even if her exte- 
rior commerce should be instantly annihilated, would still he 
a powerful and independent nation, able, we trust in heaven, 
to resist successfully the attempts of the " avenger and pro- 
tector of oppressed nations." We meet H. de Montgaillard or 
his own positions, and we undertake to shew, that the com- 
merce of Great Britain has all the characters af solidity and 
durability, which M. de Montgaillard has been pleased to as- 
sume as the only substantial supports of useful comnseree. 

" The commerce," says he, " truly useful to a state; the 
commerce that last* forever, and which constantty procures new 
wealth to a state, ia that which consists in the exchange of the 
surplus productions of its soil and industry, for object* of ne- 
cessity or luxury, of which that nation is deprived." 

M. de Montgaillard admits, that it ia indifferent whether 
these surplus productions are the effect of agriculture merely, 
or of the industry of its inhabitants applied to the raw mate- 
rial produced by agriculture. If he had not been disposed 
to admit this, it would have been easy to shew, that if' a 
pound ,of wool, valued at a dollar, or a sheaf of rye straw At 
half that price, can, by the industry of the inhabitants of any 
country, be converted into on article of consumption, which 
will produce to the nation four dollars, this last amount is the 
true value of the whole production. It is in this view, that 
population is said to contribute to the wealtb^and power of a 
state, and the whole amount of the industry of a nation, 
whether employed in raising the raw material, or in convert- 
ing it into objects of use, may be considered as forming the 
•olid productions of a country. 

Mow it is a fact well known, that tho exports of Gnat 
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Britain Id the productions of its •vn soil, and- these of if* in- 
shartry are twice us great as those which she imports from 
ether oooatries, and re-exporta, including eves in this last 
■UBMut the productions of her colonies abroad. 

Bat this would he an unfair view of the ease. The pro- 
ductions of her colonies are in a great -measure to be continu- 
ed the same a* the productions of Great Britain herself. In 
tile But Indies, where she has founded an empire mock mots 
extensive than her territory in Europe, it is a well known 
fact, that her citizens only go thither either in public eiu- 
ployiaonts, or for the purposes of temporary traflie, and u 
they acquire fortunes, the whole amount sa acquired is remit- 
ted to the parent country, to which those citizens usually re- 
turn, to spend the evening of their lives, and to swell the 
amount of her opulence and her power. It is true likewise that 
the owners of many of her West India settlements reside in 
England. The same thing formerly took place in France, as 
to her settlements of St.. Domingo, Guadeloupe, and Marti- 
nique. Those colonies remitted to the parent country mom 
than one million sterling a year, which was expended with- 
in the parent state. But what difference can it make in 
the real' power of a state, whether its productions are rais- 
ed within its territory, or upon an island, appertaining to it, 
and cultivated by its eitizeus, at three miles, or three thousand 
mHes distance from its shores? Do not Newport and Long 
Island constitute a part of the power and wealth of the states 
to which they respectively belong? And where would be the 
, difference, if they were situated at a distance of two thou- 
' sand leagues, provided the whole produee was remitted to the 
country with which they were connected? 

These then are simple questions of fact. Is it true that 
a great proportion of the owners of plantations in the West 
Indies reside in England? Is the whole, produee of their plan- 
tisns remitted there? Does it contribute to the taxes of the 
state?. Is it still mare the case, that the produce of her posses- 
sions in India is remitted to Great Britain? 

If all. these questions should ha answered, which they must 
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be, in tkc affirmative, then we contend, and we are prepare* 
1* prove it by esfieial documents, that the exterior eonuuerea 
«f Great Britain, which if employed in the transport and sale 
of goods not the produce of British industry, ia not equal t» 
tea par centum on the whole amount of her trade. If this be 
■u, tad we knew it cannot be disproved, though a deelaniata- 
ry writer awy deny it, then it follows, that according to M. de 
Muntgaill&rd's own definition, " the commerce of Great Brit- 
ain is one which is truly useful to a state, and must lastfaret^ 
er, because it it employed in exporting the productions of its 
own Holland industry." 

In the next section M. de MentgaiUard professes to give a 
-brief history of " the sea and land force of Great Britian," 
but it is in faet a very incorrect aeeount of the rise and pro- 
gress of her naval power only. We see nothing in this chap- 
ter new, or interesting} nothing which has the smallest bear- 
ing upon the great object of his work, to prove the instability 
of British power. There are only two remarks which de- 
serve notice. One of them is a calumny against Queen Eliz- 
abeth for having been the author of privateering. With re- 
gard to this, it is only necessary to observe, that he is wholly 
wrong in his fact, privateering having been known for many 
ages before the reign of Elizabeth, and its laws and regula- 
tions. havUg been the subject of discussion.* It nay be fur- 
ther observed, that allowing Queen Elizabeth to have been 
the first instructor in this art of predatory war, the French 
■alien have proved the aptest scholars; fur during all the wars 
in which they have been engaged since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, they have fitted out many more privateers 
than have been sent out by Great Britain. 

The other remark of M. de Montgaillard worthy of 
notice in this section is, that the naval power of Great Britain 
depends very much upon the sailors which she has enlisted in 
the Baltic, which he estimates at forty thousand, and of 
which be contends she will hereafter be deprived by the ope- 
ration- of the Berlin and Milan decrees. We are well aware 

* See Grotius De Jure Bell. etFac. B.ii.e.6.s.3.et#, Sewn not 
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that Great Brltran kas always employed a very considerable 
number of Northern sailors, though we should think it greatly 
overrated by our author; bat if he means to infer that even if 
deprived of this resource she will be unable to man her thips 
of war, we think him most ignorant of her resources and ehar* 
aeter. He admits himself, that ker merchant service atons 
, employs two hundred thousand seamen. It would be very 
easy to supply the place at the forty thousand foreign sailors 
from this source, and to rear up a new elans of sailors for mer- 
chant service, which does not require so able-bodied or skil- 
ful mariners. 

But how arc these forty thousand foreign sailors to be 
withdrawn from her employ? Will they desert in order to 
•abject themselves to the code of conscription, with worse 
pay, clothing, and treatment? How came they in the British 
service? Not one by force, or impressment. They are sail- 
ors who deserted the service of their own country, allured by 
the glory, the success, the liberality which is attendant on the 
British service. How will recent well knownfacts support SI. 
de Montgaillard's theory, that the foreign sailors are to be 
withheld from Great Britain by the new Napoleon code? Is it 
not well ascertained, that in attempting to carry this code in- 
to effect in the Dutch and Hamburg porta, the sailors mntin- 
ed and refused to enter the French service? The foreign sea- 
men in British employ are chiefly Danes and Swedes, and 
the Napoleon conscription has not as yet extended to them. 
The force of France is not perfectly in operation upon these 
countries. What effect then will the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees have on this subject? We should reason in a manner 
directly opposite to that of our author. These decrees de- 
stroying, root and braneh, the commerce of Denmark and Swe- 
den, two great navigating states, their amphibious subjects, 
so many of whom, from the time of Icing Swein to the present 
day, have lived more upon the ocean than the land, will aban- 
don their country, where they cannot find subsistence, and fly 
to Great Britain, where they can. Those of them who dis- 
like the military naval service will find ready employment in 
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her mafehant vessels, and will 'therefore liberate aa equal 
naftien of, her ■alive subjects for the defence ef her wooden 



In the next section M. de Moatgsillard gives us lib re- 
mark* ok the population and agrieultsre of Great Britain. 
The avowed abject ef which is to shew, as he assures us, that 
•he " ii net in a condition to : maintain for a length of time 
inch a naval pewer as she now has." 

If M.de MontgsiHard had, with the usual shrewdness of 
his nation, confined himself to declamatory remarks, and bold 
assertions upon that most inextricable subject, financ*, which 
few men out of Great Britain practically understand, thaagh 
all, who would he thought profound politicians, talk most un- 
intelligibly about it, he would have been wise. But when he 
undertakes to prove die falling state of Great Britain, from 
the situation of her population and agrieultnre, he enters up- 
on topics which we can all both comprehend, and discuss with 
him. 

He seta out by stating the whole mass of population, of the 
three kingdoms to be from two to four millions leas than has been 
Usually admitted, which difference alone would be competent 
to supply their whole marine. He then asserts, that in pro- 
portion to the whole number, Great Britain has fewer middle 
aged men than any other nation. 

He intimates, that the great number employed in her va- 
rious manufactures is a proof of the diminution of population. 
He proceeds to assert that this population, produced by .exten- 
sive manufactures, is a forced one, because it draws into .die 
country a vast number of foreigners, who will emigrate as 
soon aa those manufactures shall be checked, which he con- 
stantly declares they will soon be by the patent operation of 
the Berlin and Milan decrees. He adds that the paupers 
subsisted, in whole or in part, by charity in the three king- 
doms in 1808, amounted to eight hundred and ten thousand. 
Lastly he asserts, that she does not raise bread-eoru enough lor 
her own subsistence; although he admits that her agriculture is 
tarfieden with great care and industry, and is ably conducted. 
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. Those, we believe, form the only interesting nmib in 
this moat important chapter, ia which M. de Moatgailla*d 
undertakes to shew the utter inability of Great Britain to main* 
tain her naval power for any great length of time. We shall 
consider these in the order in which we have stated them. 

First, than, respecting the population of the three king- 
doms, instead of the conjectural statement* of M. de Mont* 
gaillard, who puts it at twelve millions, we wilt give the fol« 
lowing account from official returns to parliament! 
The population of England and -Scotland is 1801 

was 10,9*9,6*0 

Peiwons employed in the military and naval service <*70,sg a 

The population in 1811 was 12,553,14* 

To this is to be added the population of Ireland, 

which, in 1811, was 0,400,000 



Making the whole population of the three kingdoms 17,903,144 

Persons employed in the military and naval ser- 
vice, estimated by M. tie Montgaillard at 
about (00,000, according to official returns in 
1811 640,000 

This is exclusive of that part of the militia, who are ■ 
trained, and under military discipline, and dif- 
fer iu no respect from the regular forces, except 
their being exempt from foreign service. In- 
cluding these, Great Britain has a standing 
4bree of armed citizens, amounting to* 840,000 

The inerease of the population of England and Scotland 

for ten years may be seen above. The population of Ireland, 

in 1600 was estimated at 1,000,000; in 1781, at 2,000,000; 

and in 1811 was 0,400,000. The progress of Great Britain. 

and Ireland in population has, we presume, equalled, if not 

exceeded, that of any other European state. 

' With regard to M. de Montgaillard 'a assertion, that Great 

Britain has fewer middle aged men than other nations) that 

is, wen capable of serving their country in war, it in toll t 
. * See CspL Pulley's late work on the subject. 
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MnrKMfk,iid MrwMjMthtrat. Ths> reams as- 
signed by Us Rw tMt safnmsd «Mut, that gseat number* 
perish M lea, hit same weight, Mmw satisfied tint 
Trance Wastes doable the po pu Jaa l wi annually, »y- her .waft 
and nwrni armies, that Qreat Britain -data, and it is a 
Ihet tint the population ef Great Britain, notwJuWsasiing all 
her drain, is, as we hare seen, constantly increasing. 

M. de Mont gaillard, after stating that there arc tight huav 
■dred thousand persons in the three kingdoms employed in 
manufactories, and about fear haadrad thousand kad-ftaidatm, 
makes this very extraordinary, and to as unintelligible asser- 
tion — " This vmneaanred extenausa of uteMufaeturing i ilium's) 
•Hen unroof of the relative dimmdinn of the population iw 
England." 

Now allowing M. de Montgaillard's statement concerning; 
the number of persons employed in manufactures to be correct, 
we eaanot see any proof of aa aameaaarad or undue extenfliac 
of manufacturing industry. If the whole peaudatisa be take* 
in round numbers at eighteen millions, there aunt he nine mil- 
lions at least capable of some species of labor, aad who mast 
depend on that labor for subsistence, in most af the —an far 
tones of silk and cotton goods, women and children are almost 
as useful as men; so that if our author t* right m his esti- 
mate of the numbers employed in the various nuumfaetaras, 
it appears that not one eleventh part of than capable 
of labor are thus employed. Frem the statement of French 
writers, and from actual observation, we should be inclined to 
believe that a greater proportion of the whole populatio* of 
France is employed in manufactures than of Great Britain. 
If it be asked bow it happens, if this be the ease, that France 
exports so little; we answer, her own consumption is Tes t ■ 
she imports very little from other countries — her capital en- 
gaged in manufactories is small— her artlzans are ill paid, 
and worse fed — and her monarch, with much parade in bin 
zeal for the prosperity of his empire, in fact cramps, awl otu- 
baranes every species of industry. 

It is however a new Idea to us, u that the eXtaawaa of 
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manufactures affords ■ proof of a Jissinisftad population,'* 
©a the other hand we had always conceived it to he a proof 
of a redundant population. We had thought, and we stUJ 
think, that extensive nuwuiaetunw cannot be successfully ea- 
taoUihfcd bat where euefa a population exists, and that they 
an favorable to iu aupport and matatenanee. We believe 
that M. do MoolgaUlard is singular in his opinion, that tha 
entahltshnwnt of manufactures affbrdi proof of a diminished 
population. We have seen however what is ia fact the ease, 
.■to* regard to the population of the three kingdoms. 

If. do hfamtgaUlard has another strange idea) as to the 
ftate of English manufactures. We give it in his own words: 

" A manufacturing nation may indeed exhibit momentarily 
an overgrown population, because great benefits are granted to 
emigrant strangers, a lucrative protectiou assured to new es- 
tablishments, in a word, every kind of encouragement bestow* 
ed upon commerce, attracts workmen, multiplies them without 
forming families, and fills the work-shops with on artificial 
papulation. Let the usual outlets to manufactured productions 
. close,, or dry up, the number of manufactories diminish, and 
that borrowed population soon disappears." 

i We haws bat one answer to this, as applied to Great Brit* 
■at, and wo -think it onght to be satisfactory. It is not true, 
that the is indebted, in any degree whatever, to foreign arti- 
fntrs AU her vast and extensive workshops are supplied 
by her awn citizens, and so far from borrowing from other 
nations, aha ■npjpliee to France, Russia, and to the United 
States of America, some of the ablest and most ingenious worh> 
man which these countries possess. The reduction of her 
nunnfsrlirim would therefore only tern} to replenish, and re- 
•fait her navy, and armies. 

Our author then adduces the number of paupers supported 
•y the public munificent « as a proof of the " impoverishment 
smd decline of the bodji»litie." He estimates these at eight 
hundred and ten thousand, and the public contribution for 
Aheir support at four millions of pounds sterling. 

We are not disposed to deny these facts. We presume 
|nu*4h0*-asn aosnully stated. Jt is true that Great Britain 
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is the only European Mtion which has a public andgenerai 
establishment for the poor, is some other eeuatae* thay. mm 
•ufiered to starve and perish. It is troo also, that many wiM 
and learned writers in England and other countries haya 
questioned the policy of these humane provision*, so houora- 
We to the national character of Great Britain. They ha** 
doubted whether the certainty of public aid baa not a tenden- 
ey to increase the number of poor. We an not prepared to 
discuss this question, nor are we at present disposed to deny 
the above opinion. But when we are treating of the compter 
ative strength of nations, it is proper to consider how Great 
Britain stands in a comparison with her .great rival, 
France. In France there are no means, as in Great 
Britain, of ascertaining the number of pensionem on char- 
ity. France, as a nation, does not stretch forth her hand 
to save the victim of poverty, if we except the aid afforded 
in her hospitals to the sick. We can only ascertain the com* 
pamtive state of the poor by general appearances. In all tho 
great towns, and in the smaller villages of France, the num- 
ber of mendicants is at least five times that of Great Britain; 
and the scenes of wretchedness and misery are multiplied in 
an equal proportion. If any estimate can be formed from tha 
general appearance of health, comfort, and ease, we should 
say, and that too from great opportunities of personal obser- 
vation, that Great Britain has a smaller number of poor in 
proportion to its population than France, Italy, or even Hol- 
land, sinee the late revolution. 

But onr author, not satisfied with the proofs above stated, 
of the miserable condition of Great Britain, adds, " that she 
does not gather a sufficient quantity of grain for her own eon- 
sumption;" and he would have us believe that the inhabitants - 
would starve if they were destitute of foreign supply. It is 
well known, however, that at many periods within the last 
eentury, she has exported vast quantities of grain. If ah* 
does not always raise enough for her own consumption, it is 
•imply beeause her agricultural subjects, the moat sagacious: 
and well informed in Europe, find their acconnt in raising 
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other product* than wheat. Her distilleries have consumed 
immense quantities of barlej, and her breweries, of hops} 
these articles therefore take the plaee of bread -corn in culti- 
ration. Her sheep afford a more profitable return, and graz- 
ing has of late years been found much more advantageous 
than the ealture of wheat. As to Ireland, which our author 
sites as a country incapable of raisins; its own bread, who 
does not know that her staple, flax, is vastly more productive, 
and that she may well afford to pay a generous freight for the 
wheat of Barbary, when she lays the whole world under 
contribution for her fine linens? Who is so ignorant as to 
suppose that a soil capable of producing such immense quan- 
tities of flax, whieh requires the richest land, could not fur- 
nish bread for its citizens? It is true that the price of bread 
is higher in Great Britain than in France, and it is equally true, 
that such prices, as are paid by the poor in England, would 
■hake the throne of Napoleon, if they should be demanded in 
France. It is also tine that the price of labor in England 
bears a higher proportion to the priee of bread, than it does 
in France, and that an attempt to reduce the wages of the la* 
borisHE poor in England dawn to the standard of those of ' 
PrasMe would overturn the monarchy. Whieh is the surest 
proof of national prosperity, cheap bread and low wages, or 
the necessaries of lift dear, and the priee of labor high? 

Ilia three next articles of M. de Hontgaillard are neees- "" 
sarilr connected; they relate to the expenses of the navy and 
army, the national debt, and the public revenue. The object 
of his remarks an each of these subjects is the same, to shew 
that -the expenses of Great Britain, including in that article 
the interest of her debt, are vastly greater than her revenue; or 
rather than the revenue, which she will be able ordinarily to 
raise, especially after the grand continental system shall have 
been earned into full effect. AeeordingtoH.de Hontgaillard, 
the expenses of Great Britain for the support of both her na- 
vy and army have been for several years last past annually 
and rapidly augmenting, and they are stated by him to have 
amoBBtted in 180* to about forty millions of pounds sterling. 
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Be assert*, that every Englishman pnys at least two fifths of 
all his income to the government in taxes; and that the French. 
government it the richest, while the British government is the 
poorest in all Europe. Fallowing our author, we shall pn*. 
eeed to make some remarks upon the state of public eredrtj 
and upon the burden* respectively imposed on their tttbjeect 
in Great Britain and France. 

The first view wfaieh we shall take of the comparative strength 
and opulence of the two countries, is the state of pnUie credit 

Much is said by M. de Montgaillard of the unwieldy 
amount of the public debt of England, which he predict* will 
soon sink her in bankruptcy and ruin. > 

It should however be remembered that France has gen* 
through this bankruptcy— that the spuaged off at one strata 
two thirds of all her debt; and the reduced debt, of wniekM.dn 
Montgaillard so arrogantly boasts, is now only the ■aW n uM 
residue of which her rulers did not see lit at that thoe to dd. 
fraud the public creditors. The semestre, or half-yearly- inter- 
est of even this reduced lira is not always punctually paid* "a* 
have seen it in arrear for several months, whenever t»o **t. 
geneiea of the government required it. The Freonh rnahsood 
debt is now at an interest of are percent, and this ■Mnsssasssss] 
capital has fmctuated from forty eight per IW s tas sr t» ss s s un j 
six. In 1908 we have personal knowledge that the French 
five per cents were down to forty eight per eentnm, and tbsU 
the Bauone of France was sntTounded with as nrnt t d guard, 
to prevent the citizens from demanding payment of its hsztt, 
whieh stood in the market at twenty per ent discount for sever- 
almonths. The English five per cents have-uenatly been above 
one hundred; and even their three per cents have borne a. priM 
generallyeqaaito the five per eentsofFranee, fireatB 
able to pay the whole Interest punctually of hern 
We axe not disposed to deny, that this debt is n very gn — t in* 
straint upon the power of Great Britain. Without ft, she might 
maintain one hundred thousand land forces on the- usssnwint, 
and if their courage and eandnet should earned thsoe w hic h asw 
has hwUfc»maratuined,the enrponrof Frsnoc amigs^tres*. 
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hie on hi* ill-gotten, ud ill-supported throne. It c »«(d be 
the greatest calamity which ever befel the usurper, if Great 
BriUin, retaining her present opulence, should ever adopt the 
expedient of wiping off, by an net «f parliament, her national 
debt. Jdneh a measure would be however very inconsistent 
with her character, and, as we conceive, is totally unnecessary;. 
Whence do modern politicians derive the opinion, that Great 
Britain eannat long struggle under the weight of her national 
debt? Is it preyed by the state of afflnenee and prosperity, 
which prevails in an unexampled degree in that country? Is 
it proved by that most infallible criterion, the priee of the 
public funds? Is it established by the great facility with 
which all bar loans are constantly filled? It was supposed, 
we believe, by some men, that the failure or misfortunes of 
tile OobtMhtaidts, who had for twenty years in succession 
take* a huge part of the loans, would shake the credit of 
Grant Britain. But their place was instantly supplied by 
others hitherto unknown; and the afinirs of the finnneea wens 
administered with as little difficulty as before. The truth is, 
that the capital of these great contractors bore a most pitiful 
proportion to the whole amount of the national wants, or na- 
tional wealth. When a loan wan taken by four or fire great 
■paralalias; houses, they calculated upon the sale of the stock 
to thousands of rich and opulent individuals, who ware eager 
to invest their money en ■ the credit of a nation in whose re- 
a aaweea they had the snout unlimited confidence. Let as 
pause here, and ask one simple question. — Is it net true that 
nu» who are interested in the solidity of the debtor, to wnom 
they lend, are usually as astute in inquiring into his ability to 
navy, an strangers who merely speculate theoretically on the 
subject* And is U probable that a Frenchmen, eaavawre eor- 
awatcy appreciate the real anility of the British nation to meet 
■to engagements, than a subject of that country, who is about 
to pies* half his fortune ajp the scale which contains his 
aeanary's fate, and who una every mean*, as well aa every 
tedowement, to sift her affairs to the bottom? 

Bntjsayas^daMento^asdNpeatadlyiBtha eenrsaef 
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fen wurkr, «*■ Lord BoKngbrolce, who lived a eentnry ago, was 
of opinion, that the nation could bear, and would indeed pros-' 
per under one hundred and twenty millions of debt, but aha 
wiH perish under a greater burden." Now Lord Bolingbrokn 
aright hare been perfectly correct at the time, when Great 
Britain had anly six millions of subject*, sis hundred thousand 
Ions of shipping, four settlements in India, and fewer than aaf 
ether Benvpeaa power in the Antilles; when her whole reve ; 
■*«' wan only six millions, according to our author. Bntwhat 
ought to be her means of supporting a national debt, or what 
■night ha it* amount, or what would taeh a man as Boliug- 
broke have admitted to ho its practicable amount, when her 
population is doubled— -her India possessions increased ' ten- 
Aid, (we are within the true limit*) — the whole Antilles, and 
Desnerara, and Surinam, and the Mauritius in her power — 
when her revenue, instead of six millions, amounts to 'tatty 
millions? If we take an average of these respective lucre* 
■tents of the sources of her power, we may fairly say that she 
has quintupled her means of meeting her expenditures. If 
■o, it will follow that she cm bear a debt of six hundred niilr- 
ions now with as much ease as she could have horn ode of aif 
hundre d and twenty millions m die age of Lord Bolinbroke. 
■■t a ton heater reply to this argument is, that she does in Tart 
hear it, and with very nraeh inereated vigor. Her lands and 
her rents have risen ten fold since that period. Her puMic 
ituds are at a higher prieej the rate of interest for money it 
much lower; her public works and improvements are in a 
math more extended ratio than her public debt 

We shall now proceed to eonsider Af. de Montgaillard*f 
kat ground for maintaining that Great Britain is in a desper- 
ate situation, and that she will soon be compelled to relin- 
quish the present contest, and that is, the enormous taxes' 
whieh her subjects are obliged to pay, compared with those 
which are paid in Franee. Wethuve carefully examined tne 
sta ti stical accounts given by M; r Penchet, whieh, like all 
French worin of the present day, must he presumed to be a* 
favorable as possible for the views of the. despot who new reV 
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strains that nation by military power, and we are waU-pej* 
spaded, from this partial representation of the bunkos impos- 
ed on the French people, that the; are much greater, the* 
those which are Woe, by the English nation. On this branch 
of our sulijeet, we shall substitute the remarks of our cnLightr 
ened fellow citizen, Mr. Walsh,, not merely on account of his 
superior opportunities and attainments* bat because having 
carefully collated the facts stated by him with documents in 
our possession, we are well pursuaded of his correct ne ss. 
" The ' contribution fonciere,' or land tax," says Mr. Walsh, 
in which he is supported by Pea* bet, " is one ifth of the not 
innome of the subject;, to which is added the personal eaatrir 
hutioa which embraces every article which falls within -to* 
list of the assessed taxes in England. Horses, dogs, servants) 
vehicles, utensils, the rent of dwellings, stock of every des- 
cription, are included. An impost on gateways and chim- 
neys is added to that on doors and windows. " The charges 
on these articles are all of the heaviest kind. In addition to 
these there U a. tax, not known in England, upon the prwilegi 
of exercising trades and professions, and upon the emoluments 
and transfers of public offices." 

. In addition to this accumulation of every species of- taxa- 
tion, which the inventive genius of French unaneien comM 
suggest, the mode of assessing them is most arbitrary, irregu- 
lar, and despotic. " In England, ua the contrary," says Met 
Walsh, " the inequalities of the land tax are softened by the 
paternal vigilance of the government. The circumstances of 
the two nations are also extremely different, fiinee the time 
, of William and Mary, the rents in England hare been con- 
stantly augmenting, and the increase of the value of property 
has outstripped all calculation. The land tax therefore sub- 
ducts but a small proportion, even from the rich, and scarcely 
touches the lower classes of the people. The same effitot U 
not produced in France, where so many persons are limited' 
to a bare subsistence, and where the deduction «f one Sftfcr 
part from all, trenches vary deeply upon, the small propria-! 
tor." 
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The whole amount of the. taxes levied is France, Mr. 
Wahh, we find, estimates pretty nearly as we had done, at 
aboat twwtve hundred millions of franks, or sixty millions of 
pounds sterling. No rebaaea, he thinks with as, oan be plac- 
ed an the annual exposf of the minister, where there is uo re- 
aponsibUity bat to his muster, whose interest it is to deeeire 
the people* ar upon the farced and ridiculous accuracy, with 
which the racaipU tad expenditures have always been made 
aa nicely to balance each ether. 

. "I have noticed," says Mr. Walsh, " an error, both in 
this eeinstry, and ia England, that the harden of taxes is 
move oppressive in spngfcnd than in France. What I hare 
ttatad hi sufficient ta refute this, error. In England, the mast 
at national wealth is orach greater than in Prance; the annual 
amount of the taxable means -of the former beyond those of 
Vnbce may be estimated at aixty million* of pounds. The 
yMbin revenue in Buglnnd is between sixty and seventy mill- 
Mna. A large portion of it is paid to native subjects, who pay 
bask largely into the treasury, and thus the whole ie rapidly 
restored to eireuhUion." 

M. do Montgaillard makes a pompous display of the great 
inerease of the British expenditure*. But Mr. Walsh destroys 
this source of comparative triumph, by shewing that, aeoard- 
iag to M. Keeker, the whole expenditures of France, prior ta 
the revolution, did net exceed Ave hundred and eighty five 
nkUlipbs of francs, when France had an industrious popula- 
tion, flourishing manufactures, opulent colonies, and an ex* 
tensive commerce. Now, nearly fourteen hundred millions of 
frames are levied or extorted from a people, deprived in, a 
great measure of commerce and manufactures, and wholly 
destitute of colonies. 

Under all the burdens by whieh it is pretended that the 
people of England are oppressed, it is a fact well known, that 
. dm rent of lands in that country is at least doable to the rent 
of equally good lands in Franee. The price of the fee sim- 
ple in, England varies from twenty eight to thirty years pur* 
chaw* . that of lands in France seldom rises to twenty years 
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purchase. In the year ISOfl, houses and lands, in and near 
the most opulent cities of France, could scarcely be sold at 
any price. In die department of the Garonne, formerly the 
richest and most productive part of France, the crops were in 
10 little demand, that some of the most extensive plantations 
were offered to any person gratis who would gather the ernp. 
The holders of vineyards were to reduced and dispirited that 
they petitioned the emperor for relief; and he was pleated to 
order them a loan of one million of franks (about two hundred 
thousand dollars). This was considered as an insult to their 
sufferings, as it afforded only about five hundred dollars to 
each of these great cultivators, and this too merely at a loan. 
The lands in England, on the contrary, meet a more ready , 
tale than any property in the kingdom; and although subject 
to the enormous taxes whieh M. de Hontgaillard represents, 
produce a much higher price than those of France. There 
never has bees an example of an application of the land-held* 
era of England to the government for relief. 

" 'Whatever," says Mr. Walsh, " may be the represent** 
tiont of those, who, with little knowledge of the facts, nfieet to 
deplore the condition of England, it it true, nevertheless, 
that there hat not existed so beautiful and perfect a model of 
public and private prosperity. I taw no instances of iudrrid* 
nal oppression, and scarcely any of individual misery, hat 
thai which belongs to the infirmity of all human institution* 
I found there every indication of a state in a rapid career of 
advancement, a metropolis opulent beyond example, a cheer* 
fnl peasantry, well fed, and eosmodinisly lodged, an ardent 
attachment to the constitution, and a fuS relUmce on the na- 

■ tional resources. I heard bat few well grounded enmphrratt 
of the amount, and none of the collection of the taxes. The 

' demands of the state create no impediment to consumption, or 
discouragement to industry." 

Animated at this description is, yet the tame mean* of in- 
formation at was enjoyed hf its author, personal observation* 
sued this during a residence of many months hi that e*anQty> 
is different Jeers, and those among the darken in the present 
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war, have satisfied as, that Mr. Welsh's picture is aatarnrl auA 
correct. ' .... 

' This, then, is a view of the state of England. Mi de 
Montgailfard may, if he pleases, denominate her vest resMV- 
Ces Petitions riches, bat we hare a short answer to all bit 
remarks on this subject, and that answer is, that die people of ' 
England do in fact furnish, Iced, supply, and support their 
immense armies awfnevlcs, without any resort to foreign na- 
tions for assistance; and still enjoy far more ease and affluence 
than any other people in Europe. If such are the effects of 
fictitious riches, wo do not know whether it be north white 
for a nation to be very solicitous abwt any other. , 

We shall now make a few remarks upon two positions, 
that we hare not yet noticed, which are advanced by M. da 
Montgaillard in the course of his work. 

The first is the facility with which France can place her 
marine on a footing to combat with advantage, and indeed su- 
periority, the naval forces of Great Britain. His argument 
on this point is founded on the rapid career of tile French 
Marine trader the ministry of Richelieu, and in that splendid 
period of French power, the reign of Lottie XIV. Bat a very 
conclusive answer is, that Bonaparte has been in the fall pee- 
tession of aH die power and resources ef France for nor* 
thanoleVen years; he has strained every nerve to restore the 
French marine; he has expended, Recording to Mens. Peaebet^ 
ah ammal Sam nearly equal to the whole expenses ef the ma- 
rine of Great Britain; and yet he appears to be as far as ever 
from the attainment of his object The matter ef the conti- 
nent seems to have forgotten, that it is not in human power to 
hmUd up & formidable navy without experienced seamen, ami 
that these cannot he procured without eontmeree. This hero> 
t» truly terrible on 1 land, baa been guilty of the meoaahstancy 
and absurdity of destroying commerce, the only nursery of 
seaftwa, while he has been wasting his reaw u tea in'hoJhusc 
ships, which will in eeneeauenee, when called into service, 
only tenrf<»» increase the marine of his enemy. Great »***• 
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*in may my aside her deu)c>yn.re«, pievided Bonaparte wW 
rigorously pursue tbe building and equipment of his navy. 

- art we are toti lastly, by M. d» M*mtg»Ulard, that the 
bank «f England is in a state of insolvency — thai k is rati* 
naately connected with tbe government, and that the issue at 
Us irilis may be considered as *■ Species of paper currency, 
which he eemperes to the asiignats of France. 

Now there cannot be a stronger proof of the vigour and 
opulence of the English nation, and of their confidence in the 
resources of -die government, than the facts relative to their 
national bank. Its cash payments were suspended in 1787. 
Every man, well or ill affected to the British nation, predict- 
ed^ the rapid depreciation of its bilk, in consequence of this 
measure. Yet we have personal knowledge, that in 180JS, 
eight years afterwards, the credit of its bank bills was such 
as to command any quantity of specie at par. It is true, that 
sines the war in Portugal, and since the interruption of Brit- 
ish commerce on the continent, they have been obliged to re- 
mit ia specie most enormous sums for the support of their na- 
vy ami army, and gold has attained a very high and unusual 
price. It is true alao, that writers in England have been di- 
vided out this subject, and while some have attributed the ef- 
fect solely to ■ the remittances made to the continent, thereby 
creating an unnatural scarcity of gold, others with M. do 
ftCwntguillard have supposed it to proceed from an over emia. 
tien- of bank unredeemable paper. We take however no part 
m this dissuasion; though we rather incline, from all the facta, 
to be in favor of dose who maintain the casual nature of 
thh depreciation; and we do this more readily, because wo 
fad no aJarm ia the nation, except among the dKOneeted, and 
e we find also, that bask stock maintains its priae not- 
; this depreciation of its -mustj or perhaps, a* 
fere are snore inclined to call it, advance of the price of 
gutdv "But whenever opinion we might entertain on this 
semjeefc we orb convinced that even the failure of the bank 
weald create ouly a temporary distress ia (b» notion. These 
would still he as active, vigorous, able, and intelligent a 
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population, as well cultivated a mO, m many industrious 
citizens, as many ships, seamen, and enterprising merchants, 
as before. It may be recollected, that while the whole prop- 
arty of the nation has been by a census valued at fifteen hun- 
dred millions of pounds sterling, it is not probable, that the 
fate of a bank* whose whole property and debts do not exceed 
thirty millions, or two per cent of the national riches, could 
fundamentally affect the prosperity of the state. 

We have now done with this essay of M. de MootgaiHa.nl, 
The interesting nature of the subject, the prevalence of erro- 
neous ideas concerning it, especially in our country, have had 
much more influence in inducing us to enter into this detailed 
refutation of M. de Montgai Hard's positions, than the intrin- 
sic merits of his essay. It is because the system of oar na. 
tional . policy is in some degree professedly founded on the 
same unsupported positions, upon which M. de Moutgaillard 
reposes, that we have thought that a thorough and candid in- 
vestigation of them might be productive of some good in the 
present distracted and melancholy state of onr country. We 
know, that not only the more ignorant partizans of the ex. 
isting policy of the United States, but that some men, who 
have at present most influence on the fate of oar coutry , have 
with If. de Mod tg&il lard believed, or affected to believe, that 
the fate of Great Britain is deeided and irreversible— that 
she must soon sink under the overwhelming power of France, 
and that policy and sound discretion dictate to the United 
States to shun any connection with this falling power, and te 
court the friendship of her enemy. We hare already, in tha 
course of our review, endeavoured (with what success oar 
readers mast judge,) to shew the fallacy of this belief.. 

But there is another opinion of M. de Moetgaillard, which 
we have not touched, and which is, or has been, equally pre- 
valent among a certain class in our country; and that is, that 
Great Britain is the enemy of neutral commerce, and of th* 
maritime rights of other nations, of which. France is the dis- 
interested champion and friend. 

With regard to this opinion, we feel no zeal or interest, 
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except as lovers of tniili ami jHstice, and except too that we 
fear that the unfounded prejudices against Great Britain seat* 
tered among the uninformed in our own country may inflanM 
the spirit of hostility against her, which is already too exten- 
sive and too deeply noted, either for our interest or our honor. 

It would be a strange phenomenon indeed, if BonapartCf 
who has marched from one conquest, and the extinction of an* 
neutral state to another, until but one nation on the continent 
of Europe retains any considerable share of independence, 
should be, in truth and sincerity, the friend of neutral rights 
upon the oeean. A man who can believe that he is, must believe 
something more. He must believe that every nation, which 
has been successively attacked and annihilated by Prance, waa 
the aggressor. He must think that Holland had no right to 
elect her own rulers— that the Cisalpine republic had forfeit- 
ed her claim to independence — that Venice deserved to be 
■old to Austria— that the Swiss had enjoyed liberty long 
enough— that Prussia, in her concessions, had not been sflffi- 
ciently humble and subservient— that the house of Bragaszi 
had not done enough to purchase the privilege of being undis- 
turbed—and finally, that with regard to Spain there has been a 
great deal of error and precipitate judgment, and that whan 
the facts are candidly examined, it will be found the empe- 
ror has conducted toward that country with justice and honor. 
If he do not believe all this, he must admit, that Bonaparte 
has sometimes been violent and unprincipled, and if he ad- 
mit this, hew can he be quite sure of his moderation ami 
equity upon the oeean? There is no magic in that element to 
Inlt ambition to rest, or to change the nature of an unrelent- 
ing despot 

Why should a man, who has declared, and all whose sub- 
jects are ready to declare, that France is formed by nature to 
bo the guardian and proteetor of nations, both by sea and 
land, neglect to exercise this protecting power on the oeean, 
in the same benifieent manner, in which it has been exercised 
an the land? 

On the other baud, let us now look back for the Itst.tweuy 
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tj years, and ask, what nation has Great Britain oppressed? 
- UM she demand any sacrifices from the monarch of the two ^ 
Sicilies fan twice pr ese rving him on his throne? Did she ' 
staz« Bgypt far her own use, after she had rescued it by her 
vales- from the predatory ineunion of Bonaparte? Had she. 
net a thousand motives to retain this hey to the Red Sea, and 
taker Indian possessions? Did she take advantage of tha 
weakness of Spain, or of Portugal, to seize upon their ultra- . 
marine territories, which were absolutely in her power, and 
which are so important to her commerce? 

' But we, come to what more immediately concerns as, Isjt 
tree, as M. de Montgaillard asserts, " that France has. in 
vein, far mere than a century past, made every effort to es- 
tablish in Europe t maritime legislation, which would favor . 
tha navigation of every nation in time of peace, and insure that 
of neutrals in time of war? " And have " the British minis- 
try, on tha ether hand, disavowed, outraged, and trampled on 
thaWglrts of nations?" Again: Is it true, as he alleges, that 
w the French government has proclaimed the freedom of nav- 
igation, that it ha* at all times protected the maritime rights ■ 
of aalions, ami that from Henry II to the last years of Loaji . 
Xl¥»- all tha royal ordinances of France have tended to the 
preservation of these rights?" 

We say nothing about what France has V proclaimed." We . 
freely acknowledge that no nation was ever more liberal in her 
proclamation* and professions than France; but we do under- 
take to prove that France has been the greatest enemy of the 
maritime rights of nations, of any power in Europe; and that 
Grant Britain, since she has swayed the sceptre of the ocean, . 
with uncontrolled dominion, which has been the case ever 
since Lord Howe's victory in 1704, has exercised a modera- 
tion, and a spirit of justice, of which France would do well 
to follow the examplej and remembering our own country, we 
are constrained most earnestly to desire, that the dominion of 
the tan. may never past into the hands of the nation which 
has s* often proclaimed her respect for maritime rights, and 
kywkoiutht? ** ve been so much efteher trampled upon. * 
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, * By aa ordennanee of Louis XIV, Banana 1 in iJo*,aH trad* 
6f neutrals with the colonies of the oaesniea «f Fraaae, e> ia 

productions of sueh colonies, iu forbidden, under pain iaf ■ 
confiscation. We add, that this wu the first tine this 4mm- 
trine ever made its appearance; and it wai the gfeatest, »n» 
most important inroad upon neutral rights, ever made by nay - 
nation. In 1744, in the reign »f Louis XV, thin statute «r 
ordoanance wai revised, and eontinned in fttree, and it waa-nat 
tilt l7»o, that Great Britain felt herself obliged to issHatl 
the example of her then powerful rival. M. de HawtgaiMard 
admits, that France had no established marine, competent At 
eope with England, till the reign of Louis XIV. One af taw> 
first consequences of her maritime power waa the inroad aa 
the law of nations, as to the colonial trade, whieh we cava 
cited above. v 

In 1778 Franee openly sapportad the armed aear»a*ty, 
who in fact were her allies, because it waa her interest that 
Great Britain should be humbled. la this spirit she profess- 
ed herself the champion of the modern doctrine, that « aha 
nag shall protect the goods," a doctrine very convenient t* 
weak belligerents, but a direct violation of the ancient estab- 
lished law of nations. 

To support this position, whieh she never meant ta respect 
when it should not suit her convenience; she inserted aa arti- 
cle to this effect in her treaty with us. The first war in 
whieh we were neutrals, waa the war of the French revela- 
tion, whieh broke out between her and Great Britain, in Few* 
nary, 1793, In May of that year, an American ship, bound 
from Charlestown to London, and laden with rice, the prop* 
erty of London merchants, waa carried into France, and there 
churned, under the clause of the treaty which makes the ear* 
ga free, if the flag be neutral; , but the national ( 
open appeal, condemned the whole} and we a 
that no one ease ean he fonnd in the- whole history of I 
piracies, in which the doctrine, so strennaaaly arged , by bar 

* Our inthorftiei an Valea, in his CoDt sur fes onion: de Leoit 
XIV, sr^iheordonnsncessurUnwrinedeUFrsnce published anas* 
-the auspices of Bonaparte. 
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■fettimen, of the sYeadsm of tntwhtadian m*i— tto»iJtay» 
Ins bee* rengkiMd by her loon rts. fe fcrfr*M tk%«m>mt 
knndved cargoes bait* he*n sondomned wfcieh wan- benevltlt 
ttsntral property, Mhtr <* At suspicion of their being the 
property of enemies. ' 'I*ratlee la the only nation u Burope, 
VUeh : ever had the Injustice And efltelty to condemn a neutral 
ship, teetoM It carried enMhy't property not t^ntrabaad of 
War. Im At wafO#17flS, she had such as ordotmanea,»nd in 
the war of 47»» tine* Bonaparte's friend* were in power, the 
pMMdsdoero*, that if upon any ventral 'rend iImdM In 
found any goads, ware*, or merehkndhte, the growth or-pro- 
daet of Great Britain, whether owned by Britiih ■ ■abjecta wr 
not, at well the said goods, at also the ship, and all other 
gnods laden on board sqeh ship, should be lawfal prise*. < 

Can any parallel be found in the records of tbrt ** eneMkH 
af neutral ebmraeree,** tn this fact, which we hn+ceited fro* 
thote of* its friands and protectors?" • ' ■ k 

Bat we need not go to far back for evidence Of the* mWle» 
ration and justice of Praneei We know what have been Hie 
acta of the monarch, who tits himself up as leader in tWa 
efntade far the establishment of maritime rights. ' Hit df> 
ereet of Berlin and Milan are the proofs Which he has given 
of his respect for these rights. The whole country of hit en- 
emy, her islands, her possessions hi each hemisphere, eveH 
Iter productions are proscribed to neutrals. No ewmse fe re- 
ceived by this inexorable judge. No time can wathaway-tHe 
pollution of contact with British territory, or productions. At 
'has declared, that the ship which has offended agsnnB Ms 
edicts shall be forever after fcnMitntalixed. It shall eeetwos 
be neutral, not during the voyage in which ib^ha* otfeftdtd, 
hat forever. In feroeiolt contempt of all principle and pM- 
eedent were these edicts enacted. And theft- author to Oft 
man whom tome behove, when be professes to be the smtfftav 
of the freedom of tlfeteat) and of the rights of neutrals. ■*•■ 

Bat the practical iUnstitUhms of the laws of natfona hy 
France exeeed those of her decreet. When admiral Yifle- 
aenve, closely pursued by Lord Nelson, barat* every '«bmo*- 
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«•» vestal k* saw, men, asthougb *b*y wer? #tBfHue4M V"ft 
tnewassplod dafaaee of «ll th* wholes?**, usages of nations, 
•which inquire* n.s«J*»n, judicial deeiaiau in aU cases of prize* 
yet made some eitiw for aim, from the imminent danger ho 
m in, and the dread be>- felt that Nelson would discover Lis 
bank. B*twh*t»hall be, said when we findthat,lbis p^aaj 
ttee baa frown into an wtage, and will.spaa be quoted to us, 
U a put of' taw law of nation*, supported by innumerable 
precedents? France bat continued this usage .every yeas; 
since the year inoa, to the time when we ate writing. . .,, 

Let as bow examine the conduct of Great Britain, ; who, 
■swarding to M- de MootgaiUanl, " disavows, outrages, apt} 
tramples en the rights of nations." When did the aver declare 
that an; portion ef French productions should coal&rainat* 
bath tcm*1 and cargo? When did she ever declare that 
¥reneb produce should under alt or aaj circumstance^ be 
lawful prize? We know that she never retaliated this tvraa,- 
ieal portion of the Berlin and Milan decree*. When did she 
ever declare that tie touching itt a Fr,eueh port should, f«Tr 
aver denationalize, the ship? We .know that she, had. ton 
njnch justise to imitate in this the example of bar e,uemj> 
Wnen did she ever burn or sink a neutral vessel, without, tri- 
al or examination? Would this point of difference, even if it 
were toe single one between her and her enemy, be nothing?^ . 

-JJat the . general character of a nation U to be judged by 
■bar general, and habitual conduct towards neutral*-, tT 
Great Britain were u jealous of neutral commerce, as hep 
enesnies in France, and in this country confcnd, if she eaten* 
taiued the disposition to exercise her RtarilAme power with so 
little regard to the rights of other nations as is pretended, 
what has restrained her from sweeping all neutral commeree 
front the ocean? What has prevented her from exercising as 
waapotia a control on that element, as France has done noon 
the continent? It is said, that she is envious of the power and 
eommerue of the United States, why has she not effectually 
checked that power, and that lately increasing commeree? 
Was it the -want, of, ability? Where has beau the naval 
fcres, by which she oould have been restrained? 
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Great Britain struck the death blow to the marine of her 
•nly rival, France, an the memorable first of June, 1794. 
Her fleet* have linee that time rode triumphant 4* every left. 
Yet then the United States were poor and feeble. ' Wfceip 
navigation amounted to about three hundred 1 tlmussmd tans— 
Aeir revenue was seven millions of dollars per annum. Bine* 
Great Britain has chased Prance frttfti the ocean, tfcis -coun- 
try has advanced with giant pace. Her tonnage has^oWni- 
pled) her revenue, before it was affected by our own nejfeionnl 
foliey, bad doubled in twelve years. Her cities were filled 
with abundance, and her commerce made some approach to 
that of the mistress of the waves. These are facts, which 
cannot be contradicted, and they are faets, which, in'regard 
. U the dispositions of Great Britain toward neutral nations,' 
will not deceive us. 

Haw then has it happened, that our government has been 
so eager to be at enmity with this nation — a nation,' Whose 
whole captures, since the origin -of onr present complaints, 'do 
not, according to official statements, amount to one tenth part 
of 'the spoliation* of Prance, and even tall short of those of 
the petty state of Denmark. How has it happened, that they 
_ have been so eager to enter into the views, to support the pro- 
jects, and to defend the usurpations of the oppressor of En-. 
rape? 

But wb forbear— we da not know what will be the sit nation 
' of onr eountry, when that which we are now writing will be 
read.' We return for a moment to the work before oi to men- 
tibri a dream-stun ee worth notice — that the translation has 
internal marks of not being the work of one to whom our lan- 
guage is native. Some account of its original anther, very 
different from that given by his translator, may he seeri in a 
note below.* 



• We have, while writing, received the ft 
ijig M. de MontguUird, from a gentleman lately la tip service of 
Prance, and the author of several political works. We pls*e ; letisnot 
on his authority- • 

" This publication- of M. de Hontgmuard was ts*bfca*> rl is i paji i by 
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•f Treatise on Bridge .Architecture; in which the superior ad- 
vantage* of the Flying Pendent Lever" Bridge are fully 
proved. With on historical account and description of dif- 
ftrtnt bridge* erected in various parts of the world, from 
ok early period down to the present time. By Thomas 
Pope, architect, and landscape gardener. New-York, Alex- 
ander Niven, 1811, Sro. 

/Lt what period, and in what nation the arch was first made.. 
IH of in the construe lion of bridges, and whether among tfco' 
naeienU it was ever bwlt upon those scientific principles,- 
wiiich have afforded ouch ingenious mathematical »pt*uJa- - 
tioni, and have produced auoh magnificent strac lures in mod- 
ems timet, are whjeeta of curious and difficult research. ' The 
importance of these questions, however, is not confined to a, 
treatise upon bridge architecture, but is cceiueeted with tow 

■F 
Bonaparte to delude the people of the continent, ■ and to prevent their 
revolt' against his cruel system, by shewing them that ill hope of aid 
" from England is fallacious. Fortunately however he has employed a 
man too well known, and too infamous to be believed by those who sro 
acquainted whh his history, and his former conduct Though a person 
of ocseure birtb. Mi de Montgaillard pretended to have ittuMii a snfli 
ttrer in the proscription of the French nohiltty; though in tact he wan 
a Septemlmier, as they were called in France, or Rohcspinivosn, sa they 
were denominated here.. Ho arrived in England in 1794. firing out that 
he had escaped from the guillotine. He published in .London " The ■ 
State of France in 1794," containing, with. some truths, many false and 
exaggerated accounts of the misery of France, Being suspected to be 
what he was, a spy of Prance, he went to Germany, and offered his ser- 
vices to the prince of Condi, commanding the royal emigrant annyi and 
acted afterwards as a dnubls spy fcr the Bourbons, and the usurpers osT 
sheirtssnose. After the imxt of Pichegru, Georges, Mwesn, •»* oth* 
•jet, in HtVhfce published in .(he hjoniteur a long account of the disco*. 
e*7 rf tb* rc^ or . pretended conspiracy, in which they were accused of 
being engaged. In this he publicly avowed a sort of double espionage, 
and imputed the most false sod absurd crimes to these victims of Bona* 
past*. Such ut the outlines of the morals and honor of this author.* 
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hmtsrj of the art of bnilding from the earrtect ages. Anting 
uheae stupendous rains no# reinajnfWs; open the tank* of tho 
Nile, which are veil known to have- been erected long he**** 
the Greeks 01 Romans were acqaauited with Egypt, then are 
no traces eC it to he- found, TMekwaHs, maseiTe pillars, and 
ponderous lintels are generally discovered, the expense and 
hebor of which would «ertainly have bee* avoided, if the na- 
ture' and- properties of the arch had bo*n understood. In Qnu 
eian architecture it is seldom seen, while it makes a very es- 
sential part in that of the Romans. Domes and arches asm 
n mm m t m W mat wish in the mis* of ftseeen, but the atmedncm* 
hlWgKS, theatres, ana temples, aoMslWMtad ' by she sis mesne 
«a«5 sf wfiifth have continuad,' and an h» nseatrthe pwmoa* 
emy, evaarry show that th«y wore' aen.natiftea' with ita< s J s h nrry 
aamansylayad great skiMrin its apn mdntftm. i ■ . .*.-.. .,m 
; Although the area has been in • 
the Romans, beyond which period Mis i 
IrsMe its'hkAery, yet the «emt*«realar farm, « 
only was adopted; and this prevailed until the Gaunie a 
teeture arose, about the beginning of the twelfth eentory. The 
great change* introduced at this time into all the ornamental 
Harts of rhnrehes, monasteries, -and religious houses, to which 
the expense of building and the science of arehitasmsre vein 
ammo «*Bmimt v war* so dissimilar from tb» (ireoian and Bo> 
nssm,mswoUa4it«mihamnxaa stylo, whieliinin»e*e«*lj.noa« 
ceded itj that artists -and awtwpinrie* <hore not seen dm to 
wseover-its origin. 'The transition from the Roman to the 
ffothie,or rather from the round to the pointed arch, was rery 
natural, and might have been produced by the accidental in* 
terseetion of two. semicircles. But the clustered columns, the 
mtf*h*4 TjaaVtiffBii *ad the dt)if|B*'lri»i it, ■ which estmcl* 



hhtb fiaglamf, 'JWStythe mppomtion, ftat cms most fltStM* 
ghmhfng character of what is eaHed'lheOotKJc stile, was the* 
result of design. ' Jf or ean it be satisfactorily shown, whether 
this liun was. first wed in Europe, >r wfeeUtecit wtw btfiflgk* 
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'hkAat»a*a.teh*feaa4,brt4b»iaieftaei»ef Hi bwriag taw* 
W* flDWiun in Fee-ape, aad pamieulftrrr ievftnghnaj) an te* 
MvttaUe. The aw^fiowt bridge, at lieejie« r ih PeMi** 
•ailed U)B Ali*-W«rfia-«h4n, aver tbe Zendtveet, is a Gethie. 
etmetam, but it u net kaenm when or bj when it wa* bailfe 
It is fire hundred and Arty |wwi long, aad be* thirty toes' 
aeUled >rahrf Toms ■however, it urppond tn haAe been 
•Meted leaf after thettofceic arehiteetnre prevailed in Awe**) 
baeaflne there are maae; publte buildiags in this Myle at the 
WWW tflfttt, wbieh an emdeatlr the werlu of the tteewne 
earietealitfc ceetitrjv Land— bridge hi pointed archeej aaJ 
wjwrbailt in the twelfth. eaatat> inetaad of the «M eae «f 
yeer%ai^:tBafa*e*wwbt^^atBrjg t »arfwae'eteWri»<ea> 
eaati earfief, with -airealae.arehee,a»d fteai this' eiretrtnieuMe 
fl»llai<JeM bridge 

.- Tae««taiidBieaiaiBertaat«haMgeaiAeifbra»afai%he% 
■JM atada ha toedera whyaty tiefraffelMUiek ef the (eUfpHeat 
eerra, eaj4hat*ompbuiided>ef teguwutaef dirties having Ua* 
•ettalradai. The Poan Itayel, over the Mnttfut^ bU 
example of the faratery '*ae)iBlaeMHan bridge, ever- the 
Tbaaeei, be beaattfnt riraetare with arahee feoeifw*e**f«ir» 



la the eenrtraetien ef weedea bridge*, the hto n ij aad- tftJ 
reanhuag w*rh* of the aa ib w ei aflbwl —ftfageHter fcrtf 
abruetien or for baitatien, Hawehaee»ten,«P«appftrte,«pea 
whit* the Raawaa tamed their arehea, were eoatrivedi w* 
hart no meaa* of deeeraaning. CeraeBkrtyaaa ieienee, wad 
BrtbaM? little *tadied r aad ftan the iiaporUnee whfeh aecetf 
te have bean girea to Cfraer'i. celebrate* brieve ever A* 
Bhjpj, w* aaanat ■neaann* they had aay thaorette haewhtdga 
eCttmhar Metre.' B*aaJa Knwni, at thjaeiaw, there -are hW 
bmdgee ef weed which diealaw ataahi ■bail iatuyi at^ aaw 
thave ibwda aet fan exceed some weritl of the MaA that hew 
seen eiwted in theVbatedl State*. Our aaatereu* bridges bar* 
dpfOg faaai the haaerdea* apMt ef • eatfcrprie* wtrtfth *etra~ 
j a jahaa toari etta j sh jteaU, aa a than- ■ ■ ■ uti ea eriaerU the. 
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nicest skill of the urarkmu, u will' aa the hnynjatni inw 
tiou of the artist. In proof of this <wo raay edduee the 
few fail arei! which have occurred, and those few in almost 
every instance' hare happened from the natural decay of the 
Materials, or from the violcnoe of the freshes, loaded with 
masses of iee, logo, and trees, in our ri vera, over which great 
kreadth of timber trasses are required. 

As the beauty, strength, and cheapness of framed Is ridu o a 
depend upon the judieious distribution of the femes with 
which the strata and ties in every complicated system of ear* 
■entry are charged, engineers cannot bestow too much thnw 
and study upon this important i nhjee t. Par all problem* hr 
carpentry may be considered as dependent upon one funds' 
Mental maxim, whieh^a, that ererj pkea of tuaher naedino; 
frame or truss, must be nude In eoaneet .or sustain <tt* throat 
or load in the direction of the grain or fibrte which Hn an yaaa 'fcV 
If the scantling is to bear a compressing force, it ta called a- 
strut, and if it is to resist a strain in the nppattitedireetienvit 
is called a tie. Now it is evident that the- operation of .then* 
two forces — whether they are to act in a horicoaal T perpendic- 
ular, or oblique direction— comprehends the whole science of 
aarpenOry; hut to* adjust it so that each piece of the proposed 
trues shall hare its just proportion of the load to which it ia 
subjected, requires a correct knowledge of the doctrine of th*. 
composition and resolution of fareea. ■ 

We have made these introductory remark* to the review 
of. Mr. Pope's "Treatise on Bridge Architecture," for so ho 
haa ventured to call it, with a view to supply some hints to- 
our readers, which they have a night to expect from the title, ' 
hut which they will look for in rain in this work. In- 
deed we at first intended to hare gone morefuUy into the his- 
tory of the origin and i progress of bridge building hut we 
Wkc retoated that we owe something to a book of this size, 
and that we shall have opportunities enough to show the im- 
portance of the subject, as w«U aa the disrespectful aid tri- 
fling wanner jn which on author has treated this valuable audi 
interesting art. M>. Pope, full of his awn now invention, (eC 
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Whose value we shall speak, hereafter,) has given us almost 
aothing of 'whaf ought to be found in a treatise on bridge archi- 
tecture. 

The volume before us contains nearly three hundred pages, 
including tBe preface and subscribers' names. It is divided 
Into four parts. The first part, which fills somewhat more 
than half the number of pages, is called a History of Bridges, 
and contains accounts ofa considerable number, with perspec 
tire views of several of the principal. The other parts relate to 
Mr. Pope's new inventions. Of theremainingnumberofpages, 
however, the preface occupies twenty two. In this the author 
•ays nothing about bridge architecture, nor' inserts any thing 
that has more to do with the title-page of his hook than with 
tfe a title-deeds of his estate. We shall give one extract from 
k, principally as a specimen of his manner of writing. He is 
e*dcavooriiig to convince the reader that the unmeaning and 
discordant parts of a modern building, and the ill-judged dis- 
tribution of apartments are sufficient evidence of a gross de- 
dnpartnre from " the true style of elegance " " of that propi- 
tious era, when lived that Roman oracle, Vitruvius, and who 
was styled in those days the father of architects." 

" Then comes the numerous host of potty breaks, advmc* 
ing and receding from each other, like children playing 'at bo« 
peep or hide-and-seek. At length we ascend in vision to the 
top of these fine decorated walls, and-behold them capped with 
a cornice large enough for a- child's baby-house, and which, by 
the help ofa magnifying glass, we discover that it OSSHaimi a 
number of ornamental members of various kinds; such as ci- 
ma-rectas, cima-raversas, fillets, coronas, modillions, dentals, 
cavettos, facias, friezes Sec. &c. but- which might as well have 
been one entire plane surface, for ought the public can distin- 
guish, at even a very small distance. In descending front this 
elevated spot last mentioned, for we have not time to ascend 
higher, lest the ghastly smoke-tunnels, el cetera, should detain 
us too long; the eye of sensibility has to undergo aU that dido* 
cation and torture, which an unhappy victim would experience* 
who, having, in a moment of despair, precipitated himself from 
off some tremendous height down headlong on the forked 
points of projecting craggy rocks, that the merciless hand of 
quarriers had left behind them: for, take which road you wilL 
nothing but broken surfaces is to be found, whereby to man* 
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gle and obstruct the path of vision . And all th« reasons wo 
can hare assigned to ut for the introduction of such a crowd of 
absurdities aa ia here witnessed, ia to be summed up in the old 
depraved principles and sorry language of corrupt taste; name- 
ly, that one cannot have too much of a good thing. And we 
Sod that, according to the old proverb, one error beget* anoth- 
er. Hence ve also rind, that instead of the spacious dome and 
lofty spires being erected for the canopy, or finishing of those 
temples intended for the worship of God, the great Architect of 
worlds, steeples of the most ridiculous and preposterous forms 
are substituted in lieu thereof; some of which, in form, may 
be justly compared to an antique pepper-box; being perfo- 
rated with numerous holes, from the top half way downwards, 
for what purpose I know not, except it be to answer the nse 
. of a city pigeon-house. Others are again finished with a petty 
cupola, open on every aide, to catch the rain and snow, in ator? 
my seasons. These gross absurdities, and many more, that 
might be mentioned, not only tend to prove that the correct 
principles of the ancients are but little known in the present 
day, but also ill-bespeak the wisdom, grandeur, and correct taste 
of a great nation. Neither can such vile designs be furnish- 
ed by men, who have ever learned what mechanicaT beauty 
meaneth.** pp. 1 9, 30, 2 1 . 

However readily we should join onr author in animadvert- 
ing upon the uncouth aud preposterous innovations made upon 
the art of building, in many respects, we still think that great 
wedit is due to the present state of architecture in this eeun- 
try; and in the science of carpentry exhibited in the construc- 
tion of bridges, some of our artists discover investigation and 
research . which we in vain look for in any other branch, of 
the art. In the private dwelling houses of our countrymen, 
we see as much expense displayed, as can be found in build- 
ings. of the same description in any country in Europe; and in) 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, the houses which ha.v.« 
been erected during the last fifteen years, whether single, or 
in blocks, are eaual in magnitude and substantial workman- 
ship, to the town residences of gentlemen in> London. It is 
only in those parts which are intended for ornaments, that we 
display something to be censured. The balustrades, corni- 
ces, windows, and aU the .exterior aimendages,of finical decor 
rations in wood, which we make use of, are supplied- in Eng- 
land in more simple forms, and wrought in the snore durable 
materials of stone and iron. 
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In the historical part of Mr. Pope's work, he has taken up 
about one hundred and sixty pages, to give an account of a lit- 
tle more than a hundred bridges. He has shewn however a* 
little acquaintance with this very interesting and extensive 
field of inquiry a> can well be imagined. It is a compila- 
tion chiefly from Rees' Cyclopedia, the Wonders of Nature 
and Art, Morse's Geography, etc. with very little original 
matter, furnished either by the observations or correspondence 
of the compiler. Besides many omissions, which shew how 
little industrious he has been in collecting information at home, 
he has overlooked many bridges in Europe, that as mui-.lt de- 
serve a place in his history as many he has inserted. In the 
vicinity of Rome, the Fabrieiaa, called Fourhead — the Ces- 
tian, called now the St. Bartholomews— the Senatorial!— the 
liepirian, near Uipa— the Triumphal — the Janieulan, called 
also Ponte But*-— the Milvian, and many others, some of 
which are now remaining, would have furnished details in- 
teresting to antiquarians, as well as to artists. Yet these an 
net inserted. Neither has he collected all that the bold and 
hazardous enterprise of Chinese artists has erected; nor can 
we perceive why the bridge in Blenheim Park, which was 
constructed to embellish the pleasure grounds of the irate of 
Marlborough, should be mentioned, while those in Hyde 
Park, in the duke of Bedford's Park at Woburn Abbey, many 
iron bridges, and a very ancient and venerable bridge at 
Stratford upon Avon, and several others in England, are 
treated with neglect. Battersea, Chelsea, Kew, and Hampton 
Court Bridges, he merely mentions; the last he gives us a. 
very correct representation of, and it " is a most beautiful 
and picturesque structure." But all of them, and one, 
which we have had an opportunity of examining, at South- 
hampton, though built of wood, are covered with gravel, lime- 
stone, or broken flints. This peculiarity of building bridges 
with gravel carriage -ways, instead of planks, Mr. Pope 
has not particularly noticed; though, if we may judge from 
a promising experiment now making in this vicinity, which 
we ■hall presently notice, we think our countrymen will be 
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indebted to it for a very simple and economical improvement 
in the art of bridge building. 

As Mr. Pope baa given ut nothing by way of history which 
might not have been* compiled by any country schoolmaster, 
we will-give one instance of his carelessness, which is eer- 
tainty interesting to those who like to trace the progress of 
this very important art. Bow Bridge, over the river Lea, 
near London, was the first that was built in England with a 
tbtne arch. It was erected in the time of Henry I, through 
the influence of his queen, Matilda, about 1140. 

" This Matilda," says Leland, who gives the particulars 
•f its foundation t " when she saw the forde to be dangerous - 
to them Mat travelled by the old foord, over the river of 
Lue (for she herself had been well washed in the water,) 
caused two stone bridges to be builded, of the which, one 
was situted over Lue, at the head of the towne of Stratford, 
now called Bow, because the bridge was arched like a bow, 
a rare piece of- worke, for before that time the like had never 
been seen in .England. The other ever the little brooke, 
eomntanly called Chavehte Bridge. She made the knag's 
highway of gravel between the two bridges." 

Although the work before us is very defective «*»" trea- 
Use," for so Mr. Pope chooses to name it, yet it contains 
short accounts of a few bridges which will amuse the reader. 

In China there is a remarkable bridge, having but one 
arch, built of white stone, 

tt " has obtained the name of the flying bridge, from its be* 
inff built over an extensive river, from one mountain to anoth- 
er, and consisting of one single arc, five hundred cubits, or sev- 
en hundred and fifty feet high from the water, and four hun- 
dred cubits, or six hundred feet span. This immense arc is 
semicircular, tin stones that form the archivolt are from 
seven to twelve feet in length, the voussotre are intradoased and 
extradossed from a centre like unto the arches in Europe, and 
the whole masonry of j^bis bridge executed in a style that 
would do credit to the artificers of any country." p. S3. 

The celebrated bridge over the Rhine at Schaffnausen was 
of such a singular construction, if we may believe the whole of 
the common account of it, (which however, we confess, appears 
to us as well as to Mr. Pope nearly ineredible,) and was b»4t 
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by iiwha humble workman, Ulrieh Grubenm&n, that we shall 
venture to iniert an account of it. 

'"Several stone bridges bad been carried away bj the ra- 
pidity of the torrent, when a carpenter of Appenzel offered to 
throw a wooden bridge of a tingle arc across the river, which 
is nearly four hundred feet wide. The magistrates) however, 
required that it should consist of two arcs, and that the middle 
pier of the bridge should he employed for that purpose; but al- 
though the architect was obliged to obey, he contrived to leave 
it doubtful whether the bridge was supported by the middle 
pier, and whether it would not have been equally safej if form- 
ed after his own plan. A man of toe lightest weight felt it vi- 
brate under hint, though waggons heavily laden might pass 
over it without danger. Its mechanism, though simple, was 
moat extraordinary, and' afforded a striking proof of the abilities 
of the man who projected and executed it, without the least 
knowledge of mathematics, and, in fact, without the least pre- 
tensions to literature. This curious bridge was finished in less 
than three years, at the expense of four thousand pounds; but 
it was burnt by the French troops, when they evacuated Schaff- 
hausen, after being defeated by the Austrians, in the spring of 
seventeen hundred and ninety nine." p. 58. 

The east iron bridges, which have been ereeted in Eng- 
land within the last forty years, have opened an entjjely new 
era in the art. Those at Coal brook Dale, Wearmouth, 
Bridgewater, and Stanes are the most remarkable. Besides 
these, there are two at Bristol, and one at BuUdwas, over 
the Severn; all of which Mr. Pope has described. Bridges of 
this kind are frequently made on a small scale for canals, 
and in private grounds; and there are two beautiful, construe* 
thras of this kind in the public gardens at Bajh, over the 
Kenaet and Avon canal. The only east iron bridge en the 
continent, is the bridge of the Louvre, at Paris, over the Seine, 
called also the Pout lies Arts. It is five hundred and six- 
teen feet long, between the abutments, and rests upon eight 
piers. Mr. Pope has given a long account of this- work, ex- 
tracted from the Bulletin des Sciences, Our readers will 
probably be gratified with the following description of the 
Wearmouth Bridge, as it is much the largest that has ever 
, been made of east iron.* 

* This is the bridge, an account of a part of whose construction Dr . 
Psky introduces for the purpose of UhMtmtion in the eighth chapter of 
his Natural Theology, 
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" Tho bridge consists of a single art, whose span is two hun- 
dred and thirty six feat; and as tbe sp ringing-atone 3 at each 
side project two feet, the whole opening is two hundred and 
forty feet. The arc is a segment of a circle of about four hun- 
dred and forty four feet diameter; its versed sine is thirty four 
feet, and the whole height from low water about one hundred 
feet, admitting Teasels from two to three hundred Ions burden 
to pass under, without striking their mast*. A series of one 
hundred and Eve blocks form a rib; and six of these ribs com- 
pose the breadth of the bridge. The spandrels, or the spaces 
between the arc and the road-way, are filled up by cast-iron cir- 
cles, which touch the outer circumference of tbe arc, and at the 
same time support the road-way, thus gradually diminishing 
from the abutments towards the centre of the bridge. There 
are also diagonal iron bats, which are laid on the tops of the 
ribs, and extended to tbe abutments, to keep the ribs from 
twisting. The superstructure is a strong frame of timber 
planked over to support the carriage -road, which is composed 
of marl, lime-stone, and gravel, with a cement of tar and chalk 
immediately upon the planks to preserve them. The whole 
width of the bridge is thirty two feet. The abutments are mas- 
ses of almost solid masonry, twenty four feet in thickness, forty 
two in breadth at bottom, and thirty seven. at top. The' sooth 
pier is founded on the solid rock, and rises from about twenty 
two feet above the bed of the river. On tbe north side, tbe 
ground was not so favourable; so that it was necessary to cany 
tbe foundation ten feet below the bed. The weight of the iron 
in this extraordinary fabric amounts to two hundred and sixty 
tons; forty six of these are malleable, and two hundred and 
fourteen cast. The entire expense for it was twenty seven 
thousand pounds." pp. 1 16, 1 17. 

Having thus briefly noticed the historical part nf Mr. 
Pope's bonk, we shall proeeed to give a short aeeount of three ■ 
different and important plans of bridges, which he has not 
mentioned. 

Of the first kind are the floating bridges, which are seen 
on the Salem, and Worcester turnpikes. They are 
made by laying large sticks of timber upon the water, from 
shore to shore; the buoyancy of which is sufficient to support 
tne weight of the planks and railings, together with the 
weight of any load that may ordinarily be carried over thera. 
When first made, they sink only to small depths, but after a 
few years they absorb so mueh water, that they settle so as 
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to bring the planks on a level with the water, 'these are 
, very easily made. The it-inhere will last a great many years, 
and when they need repairs, or lose their buoyancy new piec- 
es can in the most expeditious manner be substituted. Over 
ponds and sheets of water not liable to be raueh disturbed- by- 
currents, tides, or tempests, the utility of this plan is very 
obvious. 

The second new and valuable improvement in eocstmet. 
ing bridge* in this eonntry was'introdneed by Mh Graigic, in 
1809. It is seen in the, canal bridge over Charles river, eon- 
neeting Cambridge with Beaton, between the Charles River, 
and West Boston bridges. The pile* and underwork aw 
similar to those bridges, only placed at a less distance, to 
give snffleient strength to the stringers, which lay upon the 
caps, and support the carriage way, and foot walks.- instead 
of 'the carriages pawing upon planks, as they do on the other 
bridges in the vicinity, they move over a level, hard road. 
Upon the stringers was laid a flooring of common inch boards? 
over the whole length of the bridge. A composition- of clay, 
lime, and salt, in nearly equal parts, and mixed with water 
to a consistency that admitted its being nsed with a shovel) 
was then spread over the boards; next to- this was a -course of 
planks, four inches thick, with the same composition filling 
nit the joints between them, and covering them to the depth 
of one or two inches. A second flooring of boards was laid 
upon this last stratum. Upon these boards clay was spread 
from two to four inches thick, and above all, gravel to-, the 
depth of abont eight inches was raid, and Tolled with' a very 
heavy roller, thus forming a firm road over the whole length 
of the bridge. The foot walks on eaeh side are raised a little 
'above the level of the road, and are planked. As this is the 
tint bridge of the kind, we believe, in this eonntry, it was 
considered as an experiment merely; and we can congratulate 
the public, that the success of it, from a recent examination 
of the work, may be considered no longer doubtful. 

The- third- plan t - which wo think deserves a place here, is 
the one that Mr, Towne conceived, to supply the middle arch 
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ef Andover bridge, over the Merrimack. That which had 
been carried away by a fresh was a framed areh. Mr. 
Towns was immediately employed to construct another, which 
he' executed with no other materials than pine boards an inch 
think. The areh was a segment ef a large circle, the chord 
ef whieh was one hundred and ten feet. A pattern was form- 
ad from a board, having the necessary curve, and abont twelve 
indies wide, and of snch a length as eonM at least expense be 
cat from boards that are not very difficult to obtain on the 
Merrimack. One edge of the pattern was concave, for the 
under, and the other convex, for the upper surface of. the 
areh, and each end was accurately sawed so w to correspond 
with a radius of flic great circle by which the curve was 
drawn. By laying this pattern on the rough boards, one af- 
ter another, and marking out the form on each to which they 
were to be cut, the whole. business ef preparing them was 
very plain and expeditions. Having thus provided the board 
ares, ten .or twelve of whieh were required to reach from one 
pier to the other, he proceeded to pat up the arch in the fol- 
lowing manner. A single 1 eonrse of the boards was elevated 
to its place, having a firm stepping upon the middle of the in- 
ternal edges of the piers, aad supporting itself by lateral pressure 
upon the piers in the same manner that a stone or brick arch is 
supported. When this course was raised, it formed the mid- 
dle -series of perpendicular ares, and from this, on each side, 
were successively nailed, with good wrought nails, the other 
boards, breaking joints, until a sufficient number of them 
was added to give the proper width to the bridge. When 
thus finished, the areh was covered with a sheathing, upon 
which the planked road way, and side railings wore construct- 
ed. • 
This very ingenious and novel plan is applicable to many 
situation* where framed bridges are generally built at much 
greater expense. Unfortunately the areh had not a fair trial. 
It tell, soon after it was erected, into the river aad floated down 
the fltraaa in one entire piece, except being a little fractured 
atthe ends, and a well eonstmetod arch of carpentry wa» 
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shortly afterwaids substituted iivite stead- Mr. T»w snpuos. 
ed that an unlock; oversight in eommsaeiog the work w 
the cause of its fail, as the pier* did not seem to hove gWea 
W*y in any part, nor wu any defect or weakness discovered 
in the arch after its descent In buililiug it, the finst emus* 
of ares had its whole support by lateral pressure on the piers; 
hat as the two nait courses were nailed to the middle ares, one 
en eaeh side, these were partly supported by their sonaeaion 
with them, while the middle ares, being mutually aided by the 
name eonueiiou, lost par* of their power of lateral pressure* 
and the whole three courses thus joined, produced est etfeet 
. 'upon the piers not unlike what would have been prodnoel 
if the arch had been cut out of one solid plank, three in thee 
thick and one hundred and ten feet long. Bank, saeeeseive 
course of boards, being supported by nails, weald have no lot* 
traJ pressure on the piers, and it* weight would be distributed 
over the whole preceding arcs. By this operation, the weight 
and the consequential lateral thrust, would gradually increase 
at and near the first or middle course of beards, and when the 
■whole were nailed up) the entire weight of die compounded, 
arch would press en the middle of the piers with greatest 
force, and the four external angles of the arch would con- 
tribute very little to its support For, supposing the board 
ares or segments to be all put up in their places without nail- 
1ng,.they would have a lateral strain upon the pier* on the 
eussnton principles of a stone arch. But when the boards came 
to be nil firmly combined by nails, the arch would havV little 
lateral strain, but would rest with a perpendicular force, near- 
ly equal to its whole weight, upon the piers, like a straight 
stick of timber. This is certainly a very natural way of ac- 
counting for the aeeident. For, as Mr. Tewne justly conclud- 
ed, the areh not having a continued, equal support along the 
edges of the piers upon which it stepped, but chiefly on the 
tun suntm points, it must either rook or vibrate seal to cause 
its bring thrown from its exact balance, or by Its accumulated 
weight on those points force the piers to yield sufficiently to - 
tot it slip down between them. Probably both onusos eon. 
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- tributed to the fall. Had the wdrk been eoioiaeiieed from- salt 
•ides and continued to the centre, instead of beginning at tfci 
ventre and being carried to the sides, it would perhajN 
sow be standing, and the Value ef thii experiment might 
be fully estimated. ' * 

Next to the historical part, Mr. Pone given the description 
of his Patent Flying Pendent Lever Bridge, with. bills of ten- 
ner, scantlings, and expenses for a bridge of any length fresh 
two hundred to two thousand four hundred feet, together with 
extracts from the ingenious experiments of Buffim, Husehejb- 
hroek, and others, to illustrate " the unerring principles on 
which his invention is founded." His whole description, how- 
ever, is so cut np and mangled by propositions, scholia, corol- 
laries, and notes, that it was with great difficulty, even witk 
the assistance of the plates, that we eould obtain as satisfac- 
tory a comprehension of his plan in forty pages, as we presume 
we are able to give our readers in the compass of two. To 
build a bridge of any length from two hundred to two thou- 
sand feet, with no ether points of support than the twe abut- 
ments, and en no other mechanical principle than the kver, 
is the problem whieh Mr. Pope imagines he has completely 
solved; and every lover of the arts who does not discover and 
acknowledge the surprising advantages of his bridge ewer all 
others, he seems to consider an outlaw from the pleasures of 
sciencei and every principle of carpentry is set down as het- 
erodox that does not contribute its little . aid to uphold Jfcj* gi- 
gantic plan. 

His twe- first propositions discover so much profoundness «f 
thought and clearness of reasoning, that we will venture to 
extract them, as specimens of his powers of demMsratiua, and 
then proceed, to give an abstract ef his invention. The ftrtt 
relates to the name. He begins with— » 

x " PROPOSITION i. 

" The" principles, shape, construction, and extent of this 
bridge differ wholly from all others before invented; and, -it 
may with propriety, be termed, a Flying Pendent Lever 
, Bridge. 

" Scholium. — First, because the arasofthiff bridge spring 
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from the abutment on each aide, ami extend over a river nr 
■pace, till they meet in the centre) and form one single arc, ' 
without ceintres, or support of any kind, while building, save 
the abutments from which they spring. 

"•Secondly, they fly out' and are suspended in the air.' 
Thirdljr t tbey hang or jut over. Fourthly, they are supported 
above the ground. 

" Mte .—These terms are to be understood, as chastely ap- 
plying only to this sort of bridge m particular, as it differs whoU- 
ly from the ancient military flying bridges, which were con- 
structed of pontons, leather boats, beams, hollow casks, blown 
bladders, and the like, commonly called fiont volant, or JUm* 
duetaritu." pp. 303, 204, 

Our readers being thus, we presume, satisfied that Mr. 
Pope has given his bridge an appropriate name, the way is in 
gome measure cleared for— 

« PROP. a. 

« Frinttfile*, 1 at . — The principles of this bridge, as a whole, 
are founded on the Lever, No. 1. 

" Scholium — Each half bridge, before it is united in the cen» 
tre, is to be considered one body; then the fulcrum or prop, if 
It were Intended to move, would be between the weight, which 
.is the abutment, and the power, which is the projecting arm of 
.the half bridge. 

" Cor o!Ury.~ Therefore the abutment, on all occasions, 
must be of such weight as will be more than sufficient to coun- 
terpoise the said projecting arm while building, and also all the- 
'wen and materials employed in the erection of the same." p. 
304. 

Frew each side of the river, where a bridge npon this plan 
ii to be raised, the two arms are to project and meet in the 
middle. The face of the abutment becomes the fnlcram, the 
abutment is the weight, and the weight of the arm with 
whatever load it may carry constitutes the power. So 
long as the weight of masonry in the abutment, therefore, 
■hall continue to overpower the influence of gravitation in the 
arm, which extends half way over the river, so long the bridge 
will be sustained. As one solid stick of timber having the 
requisite size and length to form one arm of a bridge twelve 
hundred feet long is pretty difficult to procure even in Amer- 
ican forests, Mr. Pope proposes to form * eompouid arm, by 
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eembfcsmg nuj ^wn of timber, sane* am sxemmni «f «M 
ribs; Etch rib it mute op of *>«■ Imlgsfcneassu tevts^asan* 
pounded of many pieces of timber by means of scarfing, and 
projecting one above the other (roan the almtssent toward*, the 
Buddie of the river. These fear levers aw not penhfe!-** each 
other but form an angle, the upper one being about fcat tea 
feet above the lower one at the abutment, and approoxbipg 
to within about iix feet of it art the middle point of the 
bridge, where they are connected with the end of a simitar 
arm from the opposite shore. The upper lever he colli the 
« cap plate," the lower one, the " arckivoii rail," and the two 
intermediate ones, " horizontal tewrs or longitudinal nee- 
dtes." As these fbur levers are placed in a vertical plane* lie 
unites and equalises their several forces by what fee names the 
" angular levers, or voussoirsi" These are short slicks of 
timber bolted to the longitudinal beams on each side of .the 
rib, beginning at the abutment, and continued to ths> nod ■ of 
(be arm. The first is fixed at the face of tho abutment, which 
is made inclining, like the side of a pyramid, with an angle of 
forty 'fire degrees, and ail the rest follow in close , •raw as 
they can be put, having their joining sides cat or tabled into 
corresponding notches, or scarfs, so that they *■ support and 
inelove the longitudinal levers, by resting in each other. on 
their end grant tusks, ent oat of the solid timber." Tkiogives 
the angular levers an oblique, instead of a perpendicular posi- 
tion, except at the middle of the bridge, where they a#e suede 
in the shape af the vonssoirs, or arch stones, at the craw*) of 
a stone bridge, the middle one being perpendicular. Whan a 
sib ia thus formed, the longitudinal levers are aU aanamled 
from the light by the voussoirs, and two ribs placed at such 
distance from each ether as the width of the proposed bridge 
shall require, and connected by flooring timbers and joints, 
constitute one arm; and another, made in the sanu manner 
from the opposite abutment, completes the bridge. 

Having thus attempted to give an iatalligihlc aaceunt of 
Mr. Pope's invention, we will now shew the proce s s i of anoU- 
tagth* bridge. Whentiwfiwt piece* of the leanjtusn^ lever* 
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-•*>. kt«|i>j|k* l «|lUlwnlt etfwdHV ™*w fat* back, w*i.«- 
wntd eyk*y*and«r»s*.ties in tiie-jnt^rmU part of the maaon- 
17, they project bat a little djataac* from the face of the stone 
work. The first vwgaoirg we then bolted ou f and the re jt 
ssilow Massively, en» «u cash side.qf tfte rib, to near the 
tad of the pieces Jet into the ub >it meat, when additional piece* 
*f tiasbexi are united to the first by scarfing, and the voussqk-s 
aremnatiaatd; than, gradually eit^nding the longitudinal levers 
as the T Wrti i H are site after another put in their places. 
All the work «f erecting this bridge is to be earned en from 
the- upper Surface of the frame, and the angular levers are let 
dona 4o, their proper pWtion by the help of a crane; and a 

. ladder bang*- by the tide, on which the workmen descend to 
drive the holts. 
■ Should ear readers hare thus obtained a correct notion of 
Mr. Pope's plan, we have no doubt they will also readily per- 
eeive ill numerous defects. A combination of timbers dispos- 
al in this manner for an arm one thousand feet long, having 
•ne end oily secured in the abutment, in open defiance of all 
the mice of carpentry, is certainly, a bold attempt upon the 
ereddltty of the age. Mr. Pope teems to imagine that by the 
jam nr vt e nuwn «f the vunsseirs, the whole gravitating power of 
flu arm will be referred br transmitted to the face of the 
abutment, and that the raging Iwa into wbieh their uniting 
sides are eat will afierd a support to their own weight. . He 
huMvet sufficiently considered that the fulcrum to each, of 
theee ! numerous levers is on the cap plate, which in fact is 
ansa thu User to wbieh the power is applied; and that its op- 
•nanum will he to press towards $he abutment with a gait 
of its fewei) and the other part will net in ,a perpendicular 

' direction, tending to bend or break the horizontal beams. The 
minmwlinnsd 1 these two strains will depend apon the distance 
feten the abutsnenit at which they are applied. Near the face 
•f It the lateral pressure *U1 be the greatest, and the pressure 
•dawmwanki wQL.be the bust. At the extremity of the arm 
thet pwyw ad ruli wr *we* will necessarily be the meet effectual, 
•ml II* . ktmk frit* will, be distrjhiited along the whole 
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length of the arm «a4 become almost ne4hifur. tows#aV.tlM 
ahatmeiit. TMs it (me only a* to the effect, for-the n«* 
fttvr of Hie lever applies at any pent of the am. For in- 
stance, let *■ » f "* on * tiuanail fcat nag be unpposcd to bo 
erected. The middle veunsoir U five hundred feet from the 
abutment, and inclines forty five degree*. <Nowall the weight 
of that part of the arm beyond the vousooir it aoliug by th# 
common principle, upon the angular lever having it* fulcrum 
at the bolt which secures it to the cap plate. Alt it it sis* 
belted to the arehrvolt rail and the two intermediate needles, 
and whatever tendency either of these four longitudinal Advum 
inay have to fall, must at the same time be common tw the 
Whole, and the fnleram will deseend with the rest. Thepow* 
eref gravity will be divided. A part will be-throwmofi'itofc 
ward the abutment, and a part must have a direction down- 
wards. Near or at the face of the abutment the unclaKtre na- 
ture of die masonry will net permit the fuierttai of the first 
angular lever or voussoir to deseend at all, ahheagh the pre* 
portion of its lateral to its perpendicular force will < be thm 
same as at the middle voussoir. But at the middle v 
owing to the yielding and elastic nature of the frame b 
it and the abutment, the fulcrum with all the i 
parts must sensibly settle, and the lateral fbroe will be npaat 
before its effects ean 'ever reach the abutment. The earns may 
he said of any other angular lever beyond It. ■ • - . 

It is evident that, whatever may be the force operations* 
any given point through the whole length of the arm, -the cap 
plate and arehivolt rail are each s offering a strain at the abut' 
ment, equal to about half (he whole gravitating poweraf the 
arm. That which is exerted upon the former is drawing ft 
ont, and that which aets upon the ntter crowds or compresses 
It against the abutment. These two violent act i o n s ss s m hf, re- 
uemble what actually tahee ploee in the superior and inferior 
fibres of a stick of wood when in the Mt of breaking. The 
firstare drawn asunder, and the le« -are crowded-together; s# 
a splinter fries off by force of the compression. Suppose them 
the whole arm of tk* bridge to be formed fr«B~«M«**nt p£eoe 
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a* time**, «he aetioatif turn fcreei whaeh would fee employed to 
•reek it would -be the greatest at the. upper and lower coarse 
■of fibres. How immense i^ie power of tbjs lever hridga 
would be, we shall leave to the imagination of the reader. . 
Ineffective and unphilasophiaai an we consider Mr. Pope's 
whole theory to be, the execution ef it, in any tolerable eon.- 
Jbrmity to hie principle*, wuuUl bailie the most ingenious effort* 
of hunan ekiU. The great number of scarfed joints in tie 
■eagitudioal levers, the zigzag line into which the voussoirs 
are cut, the weight of this extensive mast of oak timber, and 
the -elasticity of the whole arms will not only combine to open 
the joiuts in someplaees so as to weaken if not interrupt the 
Jia* of lappert near the abetment, fant essentially change the 
norm of the ana to a figure, having its superior and inferior 
lines f orated into curve*. The effects of these powerful causes 
would he aeon in the crowding together of the voussoirs at 
their lower ends, and opening them at the top, and would con- 
tmacta become gradually more observable as the work advanc- 
ed. By this inevitable defect in the practical execution of 
the plan, the touehins; surface* of the angular levers would be 
mooned, and the force of. lateral pressure be confined to the 
pent* in contact at theix lower extremities; and these spread? 
£ng joints would became yawning receptacles for the seeds of 
decay, long before the bridge, could be completed. 

As upon the construction and weight of the abutments the 
whole bridge must depend for its steady suspension over, the 
aver, the patentee- has exercised his fancy in contriving how 
to rendar them ■ael*ul,and turn to some profitable account the 
Manmoua.&xpease of building them. He - proposes in some 
eases, thai they should be made in the form of a pyramid— 4n 
ether* a tower for eaeh rib. will answer, and generally the 
waolemay,h« thinks, he an extensive range of warehouses, the 
rents of which would in a great degree reimburse the expense; 
if indeed thane are- adventurous merchant* enough in any citj 
tatrsaUAhumsalves, with all their wares and merchandize, to 
the portent*** rsaUessnens of this tremendous lever. 

In ans s asattej a a taa^butmeats the same persecution spirit 
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if invention which attends Mr. Pope in hi* aerial upwi tui 
true still haunts him in the regions of immI. Te mm etpi ns uy 
mad secure the foundations from aU danger of spreading or 
- linking, when deep and soft strata reader the wtork of the 
■aeon difficult, be proposes an entirely new plan, which we 
presume no workman ever thought of before, and w* are con- 
fident no one will ever attempt to put in practice. Hit ntecfct 
oil is, to make the under surface of the nuadaawn concave in- 
stead of plane ; so that, as he imagines, when the abutment has 
any tendency to settle, the yielding substance will be com- 
pressed within the hollow surface, and not forced ant from 
under it in an horizontal direction, as M hi the oht detustre 
plan of building abutments and piers of bridges." "Theeoav 
nave ares," he says, « suited to the under part of each abut- 
ment of the different bridges, will vary aeeordhig te the de- 
fects evident in the foundation." « Some wiH be meat aunt*- 
We, if in the shape of a concave segment of a eirele,"— " ott- 
ers will be preferable in an elliptical form."— "■♦jrehers again 
will accomplish an equal security, by the under part of At 
abutment being in the form of a concave groined are, suited 
to a stone pyramid,"—" and for an abutment in a sp h e r ical 
form, no shape is more appropriate to the grand- object than a 
hollow eone." Now this is invention with a witness, aal 
the youngest apprentice of an ordinary stonelayer might 
laugh while he hears Mr. Pope seriously describe this- part of 
his " sublime plan.*' 

As to the style and literary merits of the book before 'us 
we can say nothing in its prajse. There is throughout 
the whole volume a rein of ill-tumour, growing, we presume, 
eut of the disappointment and chagrin, which Mr. Pope has 
experienced from the cold reception which his phut has 
met with. On this occasion we should be- incased to sym- 
pathize with him, if he had net produced a prejudice against 
himself, both by the insufferable vanity with whieh he hue 
brought his invention before the public, and by the snuerethV 
eat, sneering remarks whieh he makes upon ether artists, and 
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the tmH mure decisive ton*, in which he condemns almost all 
bri d ges «reetotl upon any other plan. 

Sometimes be speaks of his invention in the impertrneuf 
verbiage of puffing empirics, and ii content with nothing 
, abort of " sublime plan,"" she nnorriug principle* oii which 
this invention is founded," « stnpendous plan," &c. fill " re- 
narks " upon the history of bridges, abound whh the fulsome 
homage his vanity pays to hi a inventive power*. Comment- 
ing npon the singular bridge at Babylon, he says, " the brick* 
wherewith the are in question was built, we read, were of 
large dimensions, and, instead of the sorry staff profanely 
called' mortar or cement, which ear modern builders use in the 
present day," &e. the ancients had the skill to use bitumen 
or glutinous slime to set their bricks in. Now wo should Hfce 
torknoW what familiarity Mr. Pope ean pretend to have with 
antiquity, that will warrant him thus sneeringly to reproach 
the moderns. We do not think there is any propriety in call- 
ing our mortar and cement, which are probably full as data- 
ble as any used by the ancients, sorry stuff, merely because 
they do not happen to become so hard and impenetrable as 
tho.hrieks and stone which are laid in them) nor ean we per- 
coive that there is any profanity in vailing things by their 
right names. 

Sometimes he ridicules the most simple, economical, and 
useful structures in the United States. The following are 
among his remarks upon Caesar's bridge over the Rhine:— 
" This kind of scaffolding in water, which fay some in the 
pnsoe n t day is profanely called bridge architecture, is snppos- 
adt* have been first introduced by Jnlin* Csesaf." Bnt"the> 
"timber piles or seaffiild poles of this, Ms formation "being 
driven in an oblique instead of a perpendicular direction, it 
wan sure to prove much stronger. As " a certain strength in 
those silly formed structures is highly necessary to their ex- 
tatanee, and which strength is alone to- he derived from the 
degree* of strsrt or brace which the standards possess, -wo aro 
led to eotwhade that there ha* been a great fading off in 
this tjtWtm* mode of bridge building." " However," say* 
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Ifr.Pepe, "the pablicought greatly to rejoice," if the defects 
and decay of this kind of building be the signal for the spee- 
dy abolition of such bridges in this country; and he' than ex- 
presses his " Msst fervent wish," " that the beanti&il rivers 
•f America shall as longer be annoyed with these and other 
nuisances." To give in one passage a fall specimen of the 
author's unqualified encomiums upon his own bridge) be thus 
•leans hit observations upon cast iron bridges; — 

" It would be & waste of time and paper to descant further 
on the various absurd modes of bridge-building, which emanate 
from the old system) where strength is mode to depend solely 
on the lateral grain of timber; and although many persona will, _ 
no doubt, deem it presumptuous in the author to make the as- 
sertion, yet he does confidently assert, and fears not he shall 
very soon be able to prove, that every other manner of bridge 
invented before the present day, whether the work of a Vrruo- 
viua or a -Burr, is but chaff or dross comparatively with that of 
the author's invention. When prejudice and infatuation can 
he overcome, and a proper encouragement given to ingenuity 
and sound knowledge, the ' baseless fabrics * which are every 
year thrown over, or rather into, our .rivers, will vanish} and 
4 leave not a wreck behind.' " p. 195. 

"We shall now leave, for the present," says ear very 
Modest author, <* any farther remarks an the different bridges 
described in this work; and proceed to the illustration of a 
'mare important invention foe bridges, than has ever before 
bean recorded in history." 

And we also will soon leave Mr. Pope and hie bridge, after 
passing to the * Conclusion," where he has repeated, in eight 
pagef-of rhyme, the wonderful properties of his- invention, and! 
^he rules and directions which mast be observed in its erection.. 
He thus opens his poem, with the novelty and astonishing 
merit of his invention. 

" Let the broad sic the spacious Hudson stride, 
And. Spin Columbia's rivers fir marc wideg 
Convince the world America begins 
To foster arts, die ancient wo* of kings. 
' Stupendous plan! Which none before e'er found. 

That half an sre snoukletsitd nana the ground. 
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Widittut support whllci building, or areiti 
This caused the theorist's rage and sceptic's jest- 
Like half a rainbow rising on one shore, 
While its twin partner span* the semi o'er. 
And mates a perfect whole, that need not part, 
Till time has formatted at a nobler art." p. 381. 

Next we have the place in which this bridge may he bail*, 
and ill effect upon river navigation. 

" One single are, whate'er the 'span may be. 
Of river, lake, or swamp, or arm of sea- 
ls all it needs, so wondVous is it plann'd, 
To form a spacious bridge from land to land. 
The towering poles of navies in full sail 
May pass this arc in e'er so brisk a galei 
And ships at anchor ride beneath the arm, 
Or moor to aheltn 'd wharf, secure from harm. 
Thus natigatioa chastely is preserved. 
And sons of commerce lose not their reward." p. 381. 

"The length of hutment's not, as men have told, 

So Long to cut a city in two-fold; 

For riven North and East may have a bridge. 

And streets called South and West may bouad their radge." 

p. 382. 

Here the author probably alludes to the ridicule and abuse 
which the ill-natured wits and " sceptics " of Naw-Vork 
havft bestowed upon his plan. His abutments may he a — 

"^Consolidation f i mt3t of atone. 

Or towers erect, like those which China e-wnt 

But best when butmtnta form a group ot stores. 

To house the treasure brought from distant shores; 

The rent they furnish pays the building's cost, ^ 

Which in all other bridge* must be lost." p. 383. 

The inventive mind of the poet is net satisfied with the 
usual mode of doing anything. He invents a "chain bar are" 
which has no traces of links; is composed of several detached 
pieces of iron; ir wholly unlike a bar; and is bounded by 
straight lines instead of curved. Be contrives a " lever 
crane," and proposes a new method of making what by po- 
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etie licence he etlli mortar and cement, though a few pages 
before in prose ke says it ha* been "profanely " sailed »ueh 
by the mode r ns. 

" The mortar all ii ground within a rnifl< 

Tbe only h)bor is the ncda to filb 

One bone and hoy far twenty men pro»kb 

With want better nude, man cheap beside, p. 28*. 

Next to this we are informed, that— 

" The urns of bridge are built of stone or wood. 

But iron, cast, would furnish twice the good; 

Ita extra beauty and it* letter weight * 

Confound the pride and ignorance of the grtat." p. 98.1. 
Although Mr. Pope seems to be fully convinced that his 
bridge will be mere durable than any otber wooden structure 
hitherto invented, he admits, reluctantly however, that with 
all other human inventions his plan is exposed to the common 
attacks of time, and the decrepitude of old age. 

" When Time, with hungry teeth, has wrought decay, 

Then what will sceptic* be disposed to aayl 

Why, ' down the bridge must fall, without repair, 

And all the author's pleading* will be ah-.* 

Not ao, he'* better armed than you npect, 

Tor nought can bring to ruin but neglect) 

A mean'* provided, which can never fail. 

To keep up strength, wbate'er the bridge may ail: 

Each log 1 of wood, where'er its station be, 

{a safely shifted for a sounder tree, * 

With greater ease removed than heretofore 

A piece could be repair'd in an old floor. 

For lasting age this bridge will far exceed 

AH others ever buiht they rot with •peed.** p. 28*. 

We suppose the specimens we have given from Mr, Pone's 
f Conclusion " will have satisfied our readers. For ourselves 
we set about as high a value on his inventive power* in poe- 
try a* in bridge building. 
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ARTICLE 8. . 

' 1. ietter to the moderator of the New Hampshire Asmociatidn. 
, ify Timothy. Boston, Watson & Bang*. 1819. l2mo. 
pp. 1*. 

2. A Defence of truth and character against ecclesiastical in- 
tolerance. Extracts of some letters occasioned by proceed- 
ing* of the Hopkinton Association, and of the JVew Hamp- 
shire General Association. Coneord, N. H. I. & W. R. 
Hill. 1812. l3mo. pp. 24, 

I. The Stranger's Apology for the General Associations, sup- 
posed to have been written by Eiias Monitor, author of 
some anonymous publications, Sfc. Boston, W. Wells, 
1812. 12mo. pp. 38. 

4. A Parable, occasioned by a late portentous phenomenon. By 
the Pilgrim Good-Intent. Concord, N. H. I. & W. R. 
Hill. 1812. 12mo. pp. 24. 

I. A respectful Address to the trinitarian clergy, relating to 
their manner of treating opponents. By Jfoah Worcester. 
Boston, Bradford '& Head. 1813. 13mo, pp. 50. 

The work of Mr. Noah 'Worcester, which we noticed in our 
last number, his Bible News," has not produced any direct 
answer that has come to our knowledge. It is not to be in- 
ferred however, that it has not excited any notice or animad- 
version among the friends of the doctrine which it opposes. 
There are other modes of attack besides those of reasoning, 
and other ways of preventing the effect of a book beside that 
of confuting its arguments. Its author is receiving some share 

• Mr. Woreetter has published a seoooA edition of his Bane News, 
(Boston, Bradford & Read,) in which there sre some omissions, and 
Some things added. Of the omissions,' the principal that we have no- 
ticed is the whole of the seventh Letter of the second Part. Among 
various additions there is s new and interesting letter of twenty pages, 
" on modern trinltsrisn views of the Son of God, with the general disao- 
Dsnce respecting three persons in one God." John v. 7. was in the 
£m edition explained as a part ofacripturet but Mr. Worcester has in 
the present shortened the letter relating to it, having seen evidence 
which fully satisfies him that it hi a forgery. 
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of that MitMtre, tad obloquy, and persecution, which bare im a 
greater or less degree always been the lot of those who bar* 
opposed any religions doctrine, whether true or false, What* 
ever may have been their ssotives, or the integrity of their 
character, or the force of the argument* they hare mod. It is 
to Ibis, that the pamphlets relate, which are the subject of our 
review. 

We do not think however that in our age, and especially 
in our country, there if much danger that the nsvj g r cs c of ra- 
tional inquiry in regard to religions doctrines can be very es- 
sentially impeded, or its elects prevented, tboagh they Bay 
be hindered. There are among us no religions establishments 
of any considerable importance, to gin snpport to errors to 
bribe men by their honorSjSJid emoluments into the defence 
of any theological propositions ns articles . of belief, or into 
silenee concerning them as articles of pease. The civil 
power does not intrude itself to become the arbiter of theolo- 
gies! disputes, and to inflict on the one party or the other ins 
disabilities and punishments. Nor even if these mischiefs did 
exist, should we in our age fear foe the cause of Winnai re. 
ligion. The gradual progress of intellectual improvement, 
and of correct modes of reasoning will have its et jol open 
religion as well as npon every other subject. While philes^ 
ophy and good sense are extending their bloodless victories 
in every direction, and are continually confirming the evident 
ccs, and establishing the authority of Christianity; they will 
not leave us under the dominion of those absurdities ■nod er- 
rors which have so long been connected with it. Since the 
great effort to free Christianity from its corruptions made at 
the reformation, and npon the principles then established, 
they have in truth been gradually, and are- now, we think* 
more rapidly progressing. The light that has risen upon the 
Vorld, cannot be driven backward in its course; and the por- 
tentous absurdities, the forms of gloom and terror that have 
haunted the darkness will disappear before it. 

But though we think that the time will arrive, when our 
religion shall be far better understood by the great body csf 
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Christians, and shall fur mora effectually produce iU bene fir 
«(*i effects, and whan a degree of -virtue and happiness of 
which tie world has yet afforded no example will be the cou- 
sequeaeej yet this will be perhaps long after we shall have 
passed away. The. prospect is as yet distant and dim. There 
are various causes even in our own country whieh will im- 
pede the- progress of knowledge and of moral improvement. 
These are various causes whieh will make men tiling strongly 
to their religions opinions, beside the truth and importance of 
these opinions. When, a man has long valued himself, not up- 
on his learning, hie fairness, or hie habits of investigation, but 
upon bis having received certain popular do etr in e» in the jnost 
orthodox sense, it nan hardly bo expected, that he will readily 
gift up the sources of hie pride, and self-complacency, der 
eeend from his elevation, and bumble himself, to become a 
leaner, to baeome the disciple, and to share the disgrace of 
one whom it is so much easier, and so much more in accord- 
ance with hie former habits of mind lor him to look down, up- 
on tut an heretic It is still less- to be hoped that he will s 
do this, if it should appear to him that the sacrifice to be 
Made w net merely of his reputation, bat of his worldly inter- 
eete, and that his comfortable subsistence depends upon his 
own reception, or upon the general prevalence of the- spin* 
ion* which he has heretofore maintained. But the case may 
be even mere hopeless. The man of whom we speak may 
bare so long disused his reasoning powers, that they are 
without vigor. He may have so little the habit of investiga- 
tion, that he shrinks away from its labor en subjects the most 
important; he may have relied so much on the argument from 
authority, that he is incapable of feeliug the force of any 
other) and what in on active and healthy mind would produce 
unheakatiiig conviction, may affect him lie more than he is ca- 
pable of affecting such a mind in return. There are many 
men in whom some or all of these causes powerfully operate; 
and there are other men of fairer and of stronger minds, who 
jet seen to have a general dread of examination, and inquiry 
■pou religious subjects, who are disposed at least to confine 
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them within certain limits, who teem to think, that if they art 
suffered to transgress these limits, there is no knowing what 
mischief they may effect, or what destruction they may per- 
petrate. There are men, who, before trusting themselves to 
the guidance of their reason in nutters of religion, art dis- 
posed to stipulate that they shall not be led beyond a certain 
distance from prevailing opinions. All they can, -for the 
most part, bring themselves to, is to receive the popular doc- 
trines in their least offensive form. They mast use the lan- 
guage of orthodoxy, though they are willing to explain it as 
consistently as they can with what, if there were no bisk 
upon their* minds, they would believe to be the truth. They 
have that dread of innovation and departure from authority, 
which to a certain degree is so useful, but which makes them 
regard with more uneasiness and dislike snchas maintain new 
truths, however important, than sneh as remain eentont with 
established error. 

Bnt there are other eanses, beside what we have men- 
tioned, that may produce an improper though an excusable 
prejudice in favor of certain doctrines. In the minds ef many 
they acquire an importance and a sanctity of which they are 
entirely unworthy, by connecting themselves in strong associ- 
ation with all their religions habits, sentiments, and feelings. 
It has from this cause been too common for the best of men te 
identify their opinions with religion itself^ead to consider at 
her enemies all who have opposed their belief. Even sueh a 
man as Watts was obliged to invoke the aid of charity to find 
Locke* in heaven, and only ventured to place him there, and 
not to assign to the regions of eternal wretchedness, because he 
concluded from some passages in one of his commentaries, 
" that he was no Socinian." Similar instances might easily 
be produced; and humiliating as they are to na as men and as 
Christians, they teach a lesson ef no small importance to be 
learnt, and to be remembered; they teach ui that bigotry may 
exist in unnatural union with an amiable temper and an en- 
lightened understanding. From men in whose minds this 

* Sec the poem of Witts on his death, with tbe note. 
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mien exists we may meet with & kind of Apposition, which, 
though in itself unwarrantable, ought not to make ua forget 
that they are still entitled, to something mare than charity, to 
respect- 

Whether these who are engaged in maintaining what we 
consider the eaase of ririeerrupted Christian ity do for the most 
remember what is due to their opponents, whether they continue 
to merit the high praise which a hundred years ago was given 
to their predecessors by Tillotson, who said " that generally 
they were a pattern of the fair way of disputing, and of de- 
bating matters of religion without heat, and unseemly reflec- 
tions upon their adversaries,"* it may not become u's to deter- 
mine. We do not think however that the writings of Mr. 
Noah Worcester, or of his brother, will detract from this 
praise, or that any one will find much to censure in the tem- 
per which they have manifested in the sort of controversy, if 
we may give it that name, in which they are engaged. To 
this controversy all the pamphlets before us, as. we have men- 
tioned, directly or indirectly relate, tt appears from them, 
that the opposert of these gentlemen have manifested an aver- 
sion to their opinions, "not only in an individual bnt in an as- 
sociate capacity." In August 1811 the Hopkinton Associa- 
tion, a body, of whieh, however respectable, most of our read- 
ers probably never heard before, and will never hear again, 
met at Dunbarton; and taking into eonsideration the dangers 
' of the ehnrch, and the importance of their authority in favor 
Of the truth, passed the following vote: — 

" Copy of a vote passed at Dunbarton, August 1811. 
" The Hopkinton Association having seen and read a pub* 
lication entitled ' Bible News,' another entitled ' Ad Impartial 
Review of Testimonies,** Sec. by Rev. Noah Worcester, and 
several other publications by Rev. Thomas Worcester all going 
to disprove the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, at held by the 
great Reformers, by our pious forefathers, by the orthodox 
churches of the Christian world at the present day, and in the 
opinion of this Association fully supported by the scriptures of 

* In the second of his sermons from John i. 14 " concerning the di- 
vinity of oar blessed Saviour." 
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truth; and feeling it our duty, net only in an individual, but a* 
an associate capacity, to bear testimony against alienor, and 
especially against so material an error as a denial of the self- 
existence of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Ghost; 
therefore Voted) That the doctrine contained in the above* 
named publications is in our opinion a departure from the pure 
faith of the church of Christ: tends to strengthen the enemies, 
and thereby greatly to injure the cause of Zion. Voted unan- 
imously. 

" ETHAN SMITH, Moderator pro ten. 1 ' 

The passing this rote was only a prelude to another trans- 
action of more importance that was about to take place. In 
the next month, at the same place, there was a meeting of 
another body,till lately unknown In our churches, the General 
Association of New-Hampshire, together with delegates from 
the associations of Connecticut and Massachusetts, from the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and from the 
General Convention of Vermont. They likewise took into 
consideration the state of the times; and their minds were full 
of alarm, and trouble, and zeal at the contemplation. It was 
in their opinion " a time of abounding iniquity," " a time of 
heresy ," " a time of trial," ' errors ' and ' damnable heresies ' 
were disseminating, and men with cunning craftiness lying in 
wait to deceive. They accordingly published an address on 
the subject of the Trinity, full, according to Mr. Thomas 
Worcester, of solemn and affectionate wordi,and of bitter awl 
censorious implications; but which, in our opinion, is the most 
extraordinary and the most entertaining performance in de- 
fence of the doctrine that we recollect to have seen for som» 
rime. 1 * After stating the alarming etreomstanees of the timet, 
as just mentioned, the general association proceeds thus:— 

" There is one doctrine, dear brethren, to which we would, 
at this time, affectionately invite your humble and pray ertul at- 
tention. It is a doctrine, which lies at the foundation of your 
profession, your practice, and your hopes, as believers; a doc- 
trine,, which stamps the gospel, with its highest excellence; for 
it gives the most exalted view of the boundless perfection and 

• It b published in the Puibplist for November 181 1, and there re- 
eonunended to the * diligent perusal' of the readers of that work. 
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all-sufficiency of God; a doctrine, which the marvellous work of 
redemption peculiarly illustrate*. This is the doctrine of Lbs 

TMMTT." 

The remainder of the address is prinelp ally employed in 
magnifying this doctrine; in stating how it is to be considered 
so as to obviate objections and difficulties? in warning men 
against, the sin and danger of too curious attempts to eiplaih 
or understand it, against "prying into those things which 
God has not revealed;" in making some assertions in whoso 
support various passages of scripture are referred to; and in 
repeatedly staling the only argnment which is enlarged upon, 
that arising from the form of baptism. We will give a few 
ci tracts. 

" But, dear brethren, what would become of the great 
foundation of your hope, if the doctrine of the Trinity be ex- 
ploded? Does not your salvation jointly depend on the Father, 
on the Sou, and on the Holy Ghost?" 

" As a pious writer observes, ' Take away the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and you sap the foundation of all that I have, as a 
believer, and all that I hope for, as an heir of salvation.' Let 
this be done, and you would have no Divine Redeemer, nor 
Dioine Sanctifier." 

" Too will readily acknowledge, dear brethren, in view of 
what we have suggested, that the doctrine of the Trinity is not 
a doctrine of mere speculation, but of great practical use. To 
the bumble believer, it is all in all. It is interwoven 
with every important doctrine, and promise, and precept 
of the gospel. 'Like the key stone of an arch,* it is ' essential 
to the support * of the whole system of evangelical truth, and 
* of evangelical piety.' How then can the believer live without 
it? It is hta life. What is the gospel without it, hut a dead let- 
ter? Take from the believer this doctrine, and you take away 
bis GOD, bis SAVIOUR, his COMFORTER .!• 

u We freely acknowledge," the next paragraph begins, 
" and we wish it ever to be remembered, that this doctrine is 
incomprehensible." 

That there is a God of infinite fpower, whose goodnes s 
awe* for all, and whose wisdom provides for ali, are, it seems, 
[n the opinion of these worthy gentlemen, doctrines of little 
" This mode of fruiting: is copied from the original. 
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value. To them the universe would be dark and comfortless 
with only inch a Being at the head of it. All their joy, and 
hope, and consolation is gone, if there he not some incompre- 
hensible triple division of his nature. 

Id answer to the address and vote which we have men- 
tioned, appeared the " Letter to the moderator of the New 
Hampshire association^" and the pamphlet entitled " Defence 
of Truth and Character,'' &c The extracts of letters in the 
latter are principally signed by Mr. Thomas Worcester, and 
we suppose there is no impropriety in attributing the whole of 
both pamphlets to him. In these he speaks, among other 
things, of the bad tendency of determining controverted ques- 
tions not by argument, but by the votes ahd results of councils 
and associations; he contends that the opinions of himself and 
his brother are the same with those of the early Fathers, and 
their language at least the same with that of Calvin; and , 
produces some references and extracts on these subjects worth 
attention. He maintains likewise that these opinions are in 
fact those of the great body of common Christians professedly 
trinJtarians, who generally consider the Son as a distinct be- 
tas; from the Father, whatever form of words they may be 
brought to assent to, or consider as of importance. He intro- 
duces some arguments, and proposes some questions in defence 
of these opinions; and he complains of the sectarian and he- 
retical spirit of the < address.' 

In the address the following argument Is used. It is said — 

" You have not been baptized into the name* of distinct and 
separate Beings or Subsistences: but yo'u have been baptized 
into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, implying that these three are one. Hence tnedoctrkre 
of three Persons in one God, belongs to the very essence of 
your baptism" 

This is not the only passage in the address in which this 
argument is urged. *We quote it rather as a specimen of the 
•neglect of the most common analogies even of our- own lan- 
guage, which has prevailed in the interpretation of scripture, 
than for any other purpose. 
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" —What is more common," asks Mr. Worcester in reply, 
" than such elliptical sentences as the baptizing text? We 
speak of the presence of God, and of Angels, and of men, cer- 
tainly not meaning that they are not < separate being*;' but 
meaning the presence "jf God, tho presence of Angel*, and the 
presence of men. Suppose we should read of baptizing ' into 
the name 1 of Peter, and of James, and of John, would the lan- 
guage be improper? Or would it import that Peter, James, and 
John were not ' separate beings?' or suppose we should read of 
baptizing * into the name' of the ' three which bear witness on 
earth, the Spirit, the water, and the blood,' where would be the 
impropriety of the language? And would it any more evident- 
ly express ■ separate subsistences," than the baptizing phraseol- 
ogy? Elijah said to the false prophets, ' Call ye on the name of 
your gods.' . Must we understand that those ' gods many' were 
hot ' separate subsistences,' because of the singular word name in 
the sentence? Concerning the sonsof Joseph, Israel said,' let my 
name be named upon them, and the name of my fathers Abra- 
ham and Isaac' Now, Sir, why does not the ' single name' in. 
this case as much prove that Abraham and Isaac were not 
' separate beings,' as the same is proved concerning God and 
his Son, by the 'single name' in the baptizing text?" 

We next notice the pamphlet entitled a " Parable," &e. 
'(Tills parable supposes that after Calvin had separated from 
the church of Borne, a meeting of a General Association was 
held, at which a pat be tie. address was formed far the purpose 
of e*citing alarm, end putting people on their guard against 
that heretic. Fanra this address, of which the irony, and the 
ycin of powerful reasoning concealed under it would not have- 
been unworthy of Swift, we give the following extracts. 

" ' There is one doctrine, dear brethren, to which we would, 
at this time, affectionately invite your humble and prayerful at- 
tention. It is a doctrine which lies at the very foundation 
of your profession, your practice, and your hopes as be- 
lievers; •.doctrine which stamps the gospel with its highest 
excellence; a doctrine which the work of redemption peculiar- 
ly illustrates. This is the doctrine of* Traruuittantiation. 

. " ' Into this doctrine you have been expressly initiated hy 
your * partaking of the Lord's supper. In the very words of 
the institution Christ said of the bread, ' Take, eat, this is my 
body: and of the wine, this is my blood of the New Testament * 
which is shed for many.' ' Hence the doctrine of' Transub- 
stantiation ' belongs to the very essence of the Lord's supper. 
i And vjre conceive that you can no more renounce this doctring, 
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than jHOi renounce' the Lord's supper; * sod, consequently, 
your Christian profession— You solemnly recognize this doc- 
trine when you piously attend the administration of this oi-di- 

" * In every such transaction you declare either explicitly or 
implicitly your belief in' Tranxvbatantiation. 

" ' Hence the very form of the Lord's supper must be 
changed, or you must turn away from the administration of it, 
before you can consistently deny the doctrine of TnmntbtUOt- 
tiation. 

" Hear further the solemn language of Christ, * lam the 
bread of life. If any man eat of this bread he shall never die; 
and the bread which I will give is myjteeh, which I will give 
for the life of the world.* The Jews seemed to doubt the truth 
of the doctrine. * Then Jesus said unto them, Except ye eat 
the fieth and drink the blood of the Son of man, ye have no life 
in you. Whoso eateth my fieth and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day. For my 
firth is meat, indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that eat* 
eth my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and 1 in 
hum. As the living Father bath sent me and I live by the Fa- 
ther, so he that eateth me shall live by me.* 

"'Here, dear brethren, is* the foundation of your hope. 
But tbjt foundation would be destroyed if this doctrine be re- 
nounced. As a pious writer observes, take away the doctrine 
oi' TransubBtantiation, ' and you sap the foundation of all I 
have as a believer, and all I hope for as an heir of salvation. 
Let this be done and you would have no Divine Redeemer, nor 
Divine Sanctifier. For ' the body and blood of ' Christ would 
be degraded to ' mere symbolical bread and wine.*' pp.3, 4, S. 

" * Tou will readily acknowledge, dear brethren, in view of 
what we have suggested, that the doctrine of ' Transubstantia- 
tion ' is not a doctrine of mere speculation, but a doctrine of 
great practical use. To the humble believer it is all in all. It 
is interwoven with every important doctrine and precept of thai 
gospel. Like the key-Hone of an arch, it iscssetitial to the sup- 
port of the whole system of evangelical truth, and of evangelic- 
al piety. How then can the believer live without it. It w his 
life. What is the gospel without it but -a dead letter? Take 
' away from the believer this doctrine, and you take away hf* 
OoB,bls Saviour, his Cohtortbb!' For, aa we have shown, 
Christ says, Except ye eat thi* fieth and drink the blood of the 
Sen of man, ye have no aft in you. For my Jink ia meat in* 
deed and my blood is drink indeed. 

" * We freely acknowledge, and we wish it to- be ever re- 
membered, that this doctrine is incomprehensible. But we are 
ywfident that it is no more so than the eternal, self-existence 
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of God. And we conceive, that men may as well deny" that 
God is self-existent and from everlasting, as deny that* the bread 
and wine in the Lord's supper are the real body and blood of 
Christ. * 

" ' Let no man, therefore, shake your faith in this doctrine 
by saying! it is too mysterious to be believed. He that will 
believe no mystery must be a universal sceptic. For what 
doctrine of the Bible, or even of natural religion, is void of 
mystery? What a mystery is man? Who can comprehend the 
union of bis soul and body, or how his spirit acts on matter, •» 
that a thought of the mind can produce instant motion in his 
body? While these things are beyond our comprehension, we 
may easily acquire all the knowledge of them which is necessa- 
ry for the purposes of life: So while we cannot comprehend 
tow* bread and nine are the real body and blood of Christ, * we 
may obtain all the knowledge of the subject which is needful 
for the purposes of piety, and of our eternal salvation."* pp. 
5, 6. 

. " ' But while we are unable to comprehend the node of* 
T ran substantiation, ' we may obviate objections, by saying, that* 
the elements are not body and blood ' m the same respect that 
they are ' bread and wine. They are treed and wine ' in one 
respect, but' body and blood * in another.' They are bread and 
wine ' in substance, but' body and blood ' in essence. This is 
indeed a great mystery ; but no man hath yet shown that it is a . 
contradiction. We as strongly maintain as our opponents, 
that,' as to substance, the elements are realty bread and wine, 
' But at the same time we as**fully believe that' the bread and 
wine are transubstantiated into the * essence' of the body and 
blood of Christ. ' This our belief rests^entirely on the word of 
of him who is most intimately acquainted with bis own nature 
and cannot lie. Our belief baa an unshaken foundation in the 
divine form of the Lord's supper. ' By this form we learn 
that the Lord * said, This is my body, and This is my biwd. 
* But they are* body and blood ' in a peculiar and exalttd sense- 
Let us then not be wise above that which is written t but let us 
humbly receive," as truth, what God has revealed. 

« ' Objections may be further obviated by considering that 
tbe names * body and blood ' are not intended to describe the 
manner in which they subsist, but the manner in which they 
act; not what they are in themselves, but what they are to <w. 
" ' Let all these things, dear brethren, be duly considered in 
-connexion with the passages we have quoted, and we believe 
that you will find the whole of what is revealed concerning* 
Transubrtantiation < to be perfectly consistent and harmonious.* " 
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He Stranger's Apology for General Associations is like- 
wise, as would be concluded from the title-page, ironical, and 
ii written with no inferior powers of humor, ridicule, and 
reason. . 

We come now to the most important of the pamphlets hu- 
der review, Mr, Noah Worcester's Address to the Trinitarian 
Clergy, which ii written with great moderation, and good 
sense. Many of the arguments urged against the eondnet 
and opinions of his opponents are striking and forcible. There 
is throughout the address a spirit of eatholieism, and a free- 
dom from ail bitterness and ill -temper, which, considering the 
circumstances that he has been placed in, are particularly 
honorable to its author. Among the sources of satisfaction 
which he has founds he mentions the approbation of his opin- 
ions by the late Dr. Eckley of Boston, and gives several ex- 
tracts of letters from that gentleman, in which he strongly ex- 
presses his dislike of the common trinitarian doctrine, and 
declare* that his own belief, respecting the person of Christ, 
had long been " very similar " to what Mr. Worcester has 
adopted. Our limits will not permit ns to notice more 
than a few other passages in this Address, especially as we 
suppose it is already in the hands of many of our readers. 
Respecting the argument from authority Mr. Worcester ob- 



" No one thing has more weight on the minds of many peo- 
ple in favor of the doctrine than this; that for so many ages it 
has been admitted as the orthodox faith. But onty admit, that 
in every age since the doctrine was formed it has been at per- 
ilous, as it now is, for a man to inquire and to publish the fruits 
of his inquiries: will not this fully account for the long contin- 
uance of the doctrine in the church? If the spirit which has 
prevailed since my sentiments were first published, has been 
the prevailing spirit of Trinitarians since the year 381, it can 
be no mystery that the doctrine has been so long admitted." 

p.ns. 

In another place he says— \ 

" Before I published any thing on the subject of the Trinity, 
a learned, ingenious, and pious friend, having heard that I had 
engaged in the inquiry, felt great concern about the issue; he 
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kindly cautioned rile against speculating much on the subject, 
and to enforce his caution mentioned, that matt of the men of 
great talents, who had allowed themselves in speculations of 
this kind, had finally given up the great 'fundamental doctrine* 
This I have mentioned to illustrate the fear and terror with 
which even fiious and learned men look at any thing which re- 
lates to an inquiry into the truth of the popular doctrine. Bat, 
In my opinion, the very reason he kindly gave against pursuing 
my inquiries should be considered as a reason for inquiry. If 
most men of great talents, who have allowed themselves to ex- 
amine, have seen reason to give up the doctrine, we may pretty 
naturally infer a probability, that those men of great talents who 
have not given up the doctrine, have neglected & thorough exam- 
ination) and that this neglect is the real reason why they, ar&o, 
have not renounced it as well as those who have examined. 
Those who have examined thoroughly, are likely to be in the 
best sltaathm to judge: and, in ordinary cases, a man's possess* 
ing > great talents ' is not a very weighty reason why the result 
ot his inquiries should be disregarded." pp. 38, 39. ' 

Speaking of the reformers he asks— 

" Were Dot these formidable arguments or objection* urg* 
ed against them, viz. That all or nearly all the pious men, an4 
learned ministers, for a long time had, and did then, admit the 
opinions from which they dissented. If I ought to esteem 
such arguments as of great weight, were not the reformers 
blameable for treating them with so little regard?" p. 19. 

In addition to what we have quoted we will give only the 
concluding paragraph of the address. 

" But sometimes conscience whispers to me thus, ' If you 
can entertain a favorable opinion of men who believe doctrines 
which appear to you so contrary to the Bible, as that the self* 
existent holy ONE is three distinct fiersons, and the Son who 
was sent and the God vhosent aim the same individual Being; 
and not only so, but entertain a firincifilc of conduct which- ap- 
pears to you so repugnant to the nature of humility and (he feel- 
ing* of benevolence; yea, while, on this very principle, they have 
done things which have tended to the utter ruin of your own 
character as a minister, who is to be excluded {ram your charity 
on the ground of mere error in sentiment?* To this demand of 
conscience,I have to answer, in the vulgar style, * J don't know* 
I find I need some acquaintance with the general disposition arid 
conduct ot men, before I can properly estimate their moral char- 
actcr».-—l feel happy in the thought that 1 had acquaintance with 
many of you, before I fell under your displeasure. From this 
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circumstance I am led to apprehend, that if I had more ac- 
quaintance with men who differ from us both. I should find still 
more sources of joy. The more goed people I find in the 
world, the more numerous are tbe sources of my own comfort. 
While I entertain tbe pleasing hope of enjoying your fellow- 
ship in a better world, I am also comforted with the belief that 
many others of different denominations, whose piety may have 
been buried from our view, by our own prepossessions, will also 
unite with us in ascriptions of praise to. God and the Lamb for- 
ever and ever." p. 45. 

' This !■ admirable; and* we hope these sentiments will ex- 
tend themselves among those classes of Christians with whom 
they have hitherto not generally prevailed. Unity of opinion 
even in the truth, if it were possible, would be of far less im- 
portance than the prevalence of the conviction, that unity of 
opinion is not necessary to Christians' regarding eaeh other 
with friendship and esteem. One of the purposes for which 
God in his wisdom has permitted error and diversity of belief 
to exist among us, seems to have been the exercise of our char- 
ity; and this purpose it is to be hoped we shall more and more 
regard. From our charity no man should be excluded by 
opinions, however erroneous; though we have little doubt that 
this assertion may at first sight appear loose and latitndina- 
ri&n to some who arc very apt to forget, that we are taught 
to imitate the example of Him who maketh his sun to shine 
on the evil, and on the good. But we go- further; mere error 
of opinion considered by itself is in no case a sufficient ground 
to exclude any man from our esteem and friendship. These 
ought to have reference not to his opinions, but to his prac- 
tice. To our esteem and friendship a man of piety and vir- 
tue is entitled, whatever may be his belief. He is the mora 
entitled, if there be in fact any thing in his belief unfriendly 
to the character he has acquired, stud if he has had to contend 
with this difficulty in addition to those which are common to 
us all. We shall be judged hereafter not by our opportuni- 
ties for collecting information, nor by our power of estimating; 
arguments and drawing conclusions, but by the affections we 
have cultivated, and the virtues we have exercised. By these 
therefore ought the judgment of good men to be regulated 
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here. Bat he must be ignorant of faets and of human nature 
ivLu will maintain that men in the very first rank of moral 
excellence have not held opposite opinions upon subjects 
of great importance. Nay, there is so much peculiarity 
in different constitutions of mind, and there are so many 
correctives provided by nature, against the consequences of 
erroneous opinions; that the belief which may appear to us, 
and would really be to us, destructive or pernicious, may be 
received by another without injury. There are many who 
think that the doctrine of philosophical necessity, for instance, 
or the doctrines of man's inability and of irresistible grace are 
adapted to lead to consequences the most adverse to religion 
and morality. We are not disposed to deny that it is so; but 
we are as little disposed to allow that these doctrines have 
not been held by men who felt none of these consequences. 
We hear of those who are condemned and disliked for their 
opinions, and of whom it is at the same time allowed that 
their characters are. in other respects irreproachable. It is 
like neglecting or cutting down a tree whose fruit is good and 
whose branches are flourishing, because we have judged unfa- 
vorably of the soil in which it grew. It cannot be too often 
repeated that our esteem of men ought to he regulated not by 
their opinions, but by the manner in which they perform their 
duties to God and man; and that these nave been equally well 
performed by men whose views of Christianity were very dif- 
ferent from each other. 

But we shall be accused of being indifferent to all modes 
•f belief, and of considering one form of religion as not pref- 
erable to another. In all the great parties into which Chrisr 
tians have been divided, we have no doubt that men of more 
than common excellence may be found; but it by no means 
follows, that we think the principles of these different parties 
all equally adapted to produce such characters, or likely to 
be equally beneficial in their general influence. This is not 
our opinion. We are not thus indifferent. We have a very 
•trong, and what we think a very rational conviction, that it 
i* of immense importance if the happiness of m ank in d that 
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U ting— of the loss of a man whose loss cannot b'e replaced. • 
They will no more be encouraged by his example, or strength- 
eneS by his assistance, or animated by his friendship. In the 
wisdom of God's providence, the few years are finished, in 
whieh he was allowed to sanctify and devote the splendor of 
Iris intellectual powers, and the variety and richness of his 
learning to the canse of religion and virtue, to the cause of 
the happiness of his fellow creatures. At the termination of 
all anxiety concerning him, by the final wreck of our hopes, 
there is nothing remains for us but t.n cherish in ourselves 
and in those around us the influences which the knowledge of 
such a character must have produced, and the memory of an 
example that is no longer before us. Under whatever discour- 
agements from whatever causes we may be appointed to act, 
it may be worth while to remember his exertions, andf the 
eireumstanees in which they were made; to remember the 
freedom from all complaint, the eheerfulnens, the activity of 
mind, the interest in every thing which ought to interest a 
good man, that he manifested under the attacks of a disease 
whieh was continually reminding him of its power, and threat- 
ening a consummation far more terrible than early death. 

If he had still been with us such as we have known him, 
the eatholie and liberal temper which we have been endeav- 
ouring to recommend would have been far more effectually 
recommended by his example and influence. He had too 
much knowledge of the many causes of error to which we 
are exposed to be illiberal in his judgments, and far too much 
of the spirit of our religion to have any bitterness in his feel- 
ings. Early as it has pleased God to take him to himself; 
those only who have known him as a man, or as a preacher, can 
estimate the loss of his talents and his virtues. Of his talents, 
friendship and enmity have now but one opinion, nor we 
trust of that manliness, and simplicity, ami sincerity of char- 
acter, which remained uninjured and unaffected by the praise 
that so many delighted to beAow. The charm of his public 
. discourses was the powerful support given by his vigorous 
• The Rev. J. S. Buckminster died June 9, 181?. 
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mind to tho'Ste truths, which we most desire to see established, 
and the vivid and beautiful expression of sentiments and feel- 
ings, in harmony with all that is most estimable in our natere. 
He had acquired an influence of the, most beneficial kind, an 
influence in support of religion and good morals, such as per- 
haps so young a man never before possessed in our xonntry. 
But all this has past away. In onr hopes for the happiness 
of onr fellow creatures, we shall no more know of his sympa- 
thy. Our exertions, whatever they may be, will continually 
remind us of how much more might have been effected, if he 
had been permitted to remain with us. We hope that this 
remembrance will not spend itself in unavailing regrets; 'hot 
that each one of those who loved him, and whose wishes and 
objects were similar to his own, may contribute some portion 
of increased exertion toward supplying his loss, and may de- 
vote himself with more earnestness to that religion, which 
only is eapable of forming such a character. 



INTELLIGENCE. 

HARVARD COLLEGE. 

A. new building has lately been erected for the accommo- 
dation of students at this college. As it is an excellent speci- 
"men of substantial and simple architecture, constructed upon 
a new plan, and furnishes accommodations superior to any 
building for the same purpose in this country, we presume 
our readers will be gratified by the following account of it) 
with which we have been favored by one of the -gentlemen, 
who superintended its erection, Mr. Baldwin. It is called 
' Holwortky Hall* 
This hall is one hundred and thirty eight feet long, thirty four 

* It is mimed after Sir Matthew Holworthy of Great Britain, vho 
died in 1678, and was the principal benefactor of the college from the 
time of Harvard to that of the elder Hollis. He gave one thousand 
pounds sterling to the increase of its funds. 
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fleet wide, having four stories of the same height "respectively 
as those in S tough ton, to' the eastward of whieh it is placed} 
so as to form a right angle with (he line of that and Hollis 
hall. Its front is south, and it wag placed in this situation 
so as to form the north side of a -quadrangle, which, when 
eompletad, will be nearly equilateral, having Hollis and 
Stoughton for its west side. It is divided into three parts, 
separated by two partition walls, whieh extend from the cellar 
to the roof. On the south side, whieh is the front, are three- " 
doors with entries, and staircases from the lower to the oppcr 
rooms. The front is divided into twenty four apartments, be- 
ing six on each floor, sixteen by seventeen feet. On the back 
side are forty ^ight smaller rooms, eleven by thirteen feet, with ' 
a window in each opening to the north. Two of these rooms 
belong to each of the front ones, and communicate witli*it. 
This gives to two students a warm setting room with a south- 
ern aspect in winter, and to each in summer ayieparate Small- 
er room, with a pleasant prospect of the country, and a circu- 
lation of fresh air from the north and north-west 

TJiis college is built with the bast materials of every kind, 
with good clapped bricks for the outside. The window eaps 
and stools are made of the Chelmsford granite, whieh, with 
the neat rustic door posts and caps of the same stone, make a 
pleasing contrast with the brick work. 'The' roof is slated 
with the best New York blue slates. An eave gutter runs 
round the whole building and forms the upper member of the . 
i cornice, All the inside work and finishing is plain and made 
with the best materials. The distribution of the apartments 
in this hall is highly approved. It admits a free circulation of 
air, is extremely favorable to comfort, retirement, and cleanli- 
ness, and gives each student the advantage of his separate 
bed or study in as apartment by himself. The rooms are all 
handsomely painted and papered. 

The building occupies an area, a few feet larger than 
Stonghton or Hollis, and east about twenty two thousand 'dol- 
lars, whieh is a little less than the expense of Stonghton. 
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COLLEGE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

We have received from the best authority the' following ac- 
count of the College of North Carolina, i and of the other 
means of education in tha£ state. 

There is but one college in the state of North Carolina, 
founded by charter, and denominated the University of North 
Carolina. This charter was granted by the legislature of the 
state in 1788, and this act was passed in conformity to the 
state constitution compiled in 1776. Trustees were appoint- 
ed, to whom was given all the escheated property which then 
had arisen or might forever thereafter arise in the state. 
Another donation was afterward made of all real property 
which accrued to the state by confiscation during the revolu- 
tionary war. Lately another donation was made of all debts 
due to the state prior to the thirty first December, 1800. From 
these sources very ample funds have been eolleeted. The es- 
cheated property is a thing daily arising. The trustees hold 
likewise by the donation of individuals forty or fifty thousand 
acres of the best arable land in the state of Tennessee. At the 
time the donations were made, these lands were not reputed 
very valuable, but since that time the population has increas- 
ed to sueh a degree in and about the sections of country where 
these lands are situated, that a great part of them will at this 
time command from ten to twelve dollars per acre. Much 
valuabl e land is also held within the state of North Carolina. 
The income of the stock in different banks is sufficient to pay 
the salaries of ■ the President and Faculty without recourse to 
the tuition money. The President is the Rev. Joseph Cald- 
well, who was educated at Princeton college, and for some * 
time a tutor there. 

The college is situated about twenty seven miles south 
west of Raleigh, the seat of government of the state. The 
plaee where it in., situated was known under the regal govern- 
ment by the name of Chapel Hill. It is a small post town, 
containing about thirty houses beside the public buildings. 
M 
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The public buildings are a Hall ninety feet in length, forty in 
breadth, and two stories high, containing eighteen rooms be- 
low and sixteen above for the accommodation of students, be- 
side two public rooms, one for the library and the other for the 
philosophical apparatus; a Chapel forty five feet by Forty, 
built by the liberality of the late" Sen. Thomas Person of 
North Carolina, and from him called Person Chapel; and 

. a Hall for common*. A new building is erecting for student*, 
one hundred and thirty feet in length, eighty in breadth, and 
three stories high. About thirty five thousand dollars have 
been appropriated, toward its completion. Another Hall of 
the same dimensions with the present is hereafter to be erect- 
ed. Dwelling houses have bean bnilt for the President and 
Faculty. The number of students is commonly about one 
hundred. The laws by which they are governed and the plan 
•f education resemble those of New England colleges. De- 
grees were first conferred in 1798. The situation of Chapel 
Hill is very healthy, it being iu an high, broken country. The/ 
surrounding lands are fertile and well watered. 

Attached to the College is an Academy, which is a pre- 
paratory school for boys about to enter the college. 

There are four principal Academies in the state upon lib- 
eral plans, containing on an average about one hundred stu-- 
dents each. Beside these, charters have been granted to 
about twenty country academies under the care of presby terian 
clergymen. There are three female schools, one in Salem, a 

'moravian town, one in Raleigh, and one in Fayetteville, eon' 
taining each about seventy female students. About half this 
number consists of the daughters of gentlemen residing in the 
state ; the other half are from Bouth Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Virginia, and Maryland. * 



BGWDGIN C6LLBG£. 

1 W b have been favored with the following account of th* 
valuable addition lately made to the library of Bowdoia 
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College.* Of many of the books whose titled are given, i few 
copies, or perhaps in some instances but the single copy men* 
tioned below can be found in our country; and with regard to 
these it most be interesting to men of literature and science to 
know where they can be borrowed or consulted. Indeed to a 
wan of letters, the names of books only with those of their au- 
thors convey information, and sometimes suggest thoughts not 
without value. , 

This libiary, previous to the rich bequest of the late Hoe. 
James Bowdoin, consisted of about eighteen hundred volumes. 
More than half of these were presented by the late Madam 
Elizabeth Bowdoin, Benjamin Vaughan, ll.d. the Hon. 
George Thatcher, and other patrons of literature and science. 

By the will of the late Mr. Bowdoin, his whole library, 
consisting of more than two thousand volume*, including a very 
valuable collection of atlasses and maps, was bequeathed to 
Bowdoin college. Besides the merits of the respective works, 
the typography and binding are unusually elegant. 

Among the mare rare and valuable of these are the fol- 
lowing- -There are many others more adapted to the use' of 
students of the college. 

Coura complet d'agriculture. Par uae societl d'agriculteurs, et r£di. 
gi par M. L'Abbe Rosier. 13 tonvato, Paris, 1781. 

Tralii de la culture des Bents. Par M. Duhamel du Moncsau. 6 
torn. 12010, Paris, 1753- * 

Oolbnlta Traiaiia, «retta dal Senate, e Populo Romano, all' Impera* 

* Bowdoin college was founded by the legislature of this state, and 
endowed by them with grants of land -in the District of Maine. Its , 
name was given it in honor of Gov. Bowdoin. It resembles Harvard 
College in its modes of instruction and government. It has a President, 
the Rev, Jesse Appleton, d- d> a Professor of Languages, John Abbot, 
A. m. a Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, who likewise 
lectures on Chemistry and Mineralogy, Parker Cleaveland, a. n. and two 
Tutors. The number of scholars is at present between .thirty and forty. 
A very respectable mineralogical cabinet belongs to this college. Its 
funds are estimated at about eighty eight thousand dollars, of which 
there are in real estate abouj fifty three thousand dollars, and in personal 
estate about thirty five thousand dollars. Its income in 1810 was about 
three thousand dollars. 
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tore Traiaee Augusta* n*l m fin in Kama, Soolpita can lluetorie 
delk guana Dacica, la prim* • la seconds, eapeditione e rittoria opntro 
3 re Decabalo. Naoramcntc diaegnata at initagbata da Piatro Sand 

Pabui di Roma de piu celebri archhetti, dwegnati da Pktro Feme- 
do, Pittore et.Arcfcitetfn. fill. 

Oeuvref Completea de J. Winklemin. Traduite da L'AUemand, 
aree das note* bjeforiquea *t cririquee de different auteurs- 3 torn. +ta, 
' Pari*, 179*. 

Encyclopedia, on Dictjoqnait* rabonne dci Sciences, des Arts et 
dee Uetkn. Par use Soeiete de Geo* de Lettre*. 39 torn. 4to, Geire- 

TnuU de L'Aitroaomie iAdwnae et OrienUle, Par J. S. «n%. 4to, 

PariHirsr. 

HUtoire de L'AatronoroLe Anoiepqe, dcpuis m origine jusqu* i, 
1'eUbliHement de 1'Ecole d' Alexandrie. par J. S. Batty. 4to, 2d edit. 
Paris, 1781. 

Histoire At. L" Astronomic Modems, depuia la fbndation de 1'Ecole 
<V Alexandrie jutqu' a 1'epoque de 1730. Par J. S. Batty. 3 torn. etc, 
Paris, 178*. 

Elegies de Tibiillc, traduitea en Franoolt, le texte vis-a-vis la traduc- 
tion. Par Uirabeau. 3 torn. 8vo, Paris, 1798. 

Histoire de la R£ publique Romaine, darn le court du VII aieclej en 
partie traduite du Latin de Sallustei en partie rftablie ct compoaee sur 
lea fi-agmena, qui aont rentes de aea linea perdu*. Par Cb. de Brontes, 
Premier Preiident du Parlement de Dijon. 3 ton. 4to, Dijon, 1777. 

Oeavret de Virgile, traduitea en Francois, Ie teste via-a-riala traduc, 
tfaa tree de* remarque*. Par I.' Abbe del Fontaines- 4 ton. 8vo, Paris, 
1BQ3. 

Q. Horatiua Flaceua, ez receritione et cum iretia atque emendationibu* 
Bicbardi Bentleii 4to, AmsteL, 1713. 

Epigramaiee de M. VaL Martial, Lafinea et Francois. 3 torn. Bvo. 

Q. HoratiuB Flaccui, sex abbinc anno* ex fide atque auctoritate com- 
plurium fcbrorum mantiscriptorum, opera Dionya. Lapihin; emendatus. 
fob Lutetia, ljK7. 

Lettrea de Ciceron a Atticua, aree dee reroarquca, et le texte Latin 
de Fedition de Grniiu. Par L'AbW Mopgnelt, 4 torn, JSuo, Paris, 
1787. 

TUsculonei de Ciceron, traduitea par Messieura Boubkr et p*01ivet. 
3 tern. 13mo, Paris, 1776. 

P. Virgilii Maronia Opera, ex recensione Pancratii; Maiwcii. 3 U"*- 
• #o, Leovardie, 1717* 
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B*B* Latiaai ex officii* Koberti Staphant fi>L Parimi, 1M0. 
fliblia Hcbraiea; ennradem Latin* interpretatia, Sanctis Pagnini 
' Lueensis, Benedict! Arise Montani Hispil. et quorandain alioitun col- 
lato studio, ad Hebraicazn dictionem dilligentissinif espena*. 2 ton. W., 
Aurelist Anobrogum, 1619. 

La Saintc Biblei traduite par L. J. Lc Maistre, ou De Saey. S3 
-torn- Bra, Puis, 1725. 

BhVia Sacra, Vulgatas £ditionk ( Sixti V. Pont. Max.jui»u recognka 
atque edits. 4to, Antwerpix, 1605. 

La Vie da Cardinal Richlieu. Z torn. 12mo, Cologne, 1694. 
Experiences but lea vegetaux. Par J. Ingen-Housz, cnnseiller An- 
tique, &c Traduitei de 1'Anglois par l'auteur. 3 torn. Svo, Paris, 178?. 
Le Btfaniate Cultivateur; ou description, culture et usage; de la plus 
grande partie de* plantea cultiveea en France et CD Angleterre, raiigeea 
surrant la methode de Jusiieu. Par M. du Mont de Courset, correa- 
pondant de I'lnstitut &c 5 torn. Svo, Paris, 1803. 

§y«teme dea Plantcs, contenant lea classes, ordrea, genres, et espe- 
ee*i extract et traduit dea ourrages de LiraieV Par M. J. P. Mouton- 
FonteniUe, de 1' Academic &c. 5 torn. Svo, Lyon, 1804. 

Herbier de la France. Dictionnaire Elementaire de Botanique. Hia- 
toire des Plantea veneneusesi et histoire dea Champignon* de la France. 
Far N. Bulliard. 10 torn. fob Paris. 

Caroli Linne Syatetna Plantarum. Curante D. Joanne J. ReJchard, 
Sod. Acad. Imp. 4 torn. Svo, Francofurti, 1779. 

Systeme dea Connaisaancea Chimiques, et de leura applications anx 
phenomenes de la nature et de 1'art, Par A. F. Fourcroy. 11' torn. 8vo, 
Pari*. 1801. 

Trait* de Hlncralogie. Par Bine Just Haiiy. 5 torn. Svo, Paris, 
1801. 

Traitc EWmentaire de Minerajogie, avec des applications aux Arts. 
Far A. Brongniart. 3 torn. 8vo, Paris, 1807. 

Journal des Minesj puMie par l'agcnoc des Mines de la Rapubliquei 
31 torn. 8vo, Pari*. 

The Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce: translated 
from (be French of Mans. Savary, with large additions. By Malachy 
FosOetbwah. 3 vols. fbL Lond. 1751. 

An Historical and Chronological deduction of the origin of com- 
merce from the earliest account*. By Adam Anderson. 4 vols. 4to, Lon- 
don, 1767. 

Dictionnaire Univenel de la Geographic cotMnercnnW. Far J. Peu. 
•bet. 5twrj,4fc>, Paris, »7»9, . 
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Annals of Commerce from the earliest accounts to the meetingof the 
Union parliament in Jan. 1801. By David Macpherson. 4 vols-4to, 
London, 1805. 

• Le Grand Dictionnaire GSograpbique et Critique. Par M. Brazen 
de la Meniere. 10 torn. fol. 1736. 

Complete Bod/ of Ancient Geography, both Mcred and profane. By 
G, Hornius, Professor of History at Leyden. fol. 3d edit. Hague, 1741, 

Collection Complete den Tableaux Historiques de la Revolution 
Francaise. 3 torn, fol. Paris, 1803. ' 

Le premier volume coiitient une frontispice et 77 gravures histor- 

Le second contient une frontispice et 76 gravures historiques, 

Le troisieme contient une frontiapice, representant tea droit* de 
L'Homme, et let portraits de 66 personnages, qui ont £t6 te plus marque' 
dans le cours de la Revolution. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire Hiatorique, avec des Tables Cbronotogiques. 
Par une Socirft* de Gens -de -Lett res. 9 torn. 8vo, 7th edit. Paris, X789. 

Atlas Hiatorique, Genealogique, C broil olog-ique, et Geographique. 
Far A. Le Sage. Imperial folio. Paris, 

Bataille dn Preussiscb-Eylau, gagnee par la grande armee, comman- 
ds en peraonne par 5. M. Napoleon I, Bur les armees combiners de 
Prusse et Russie, le 8 Fevrier, 180?; avec trois plans et deux cartes. 
fol. Paris, 1807. 

i„ Histoire du Paraguay, Par P. Fr. Xavier de Charlevoix. 6 torn. 
12mo, Paris, 1759. 

Histoire et description generate de la Nonvelle France. Par P. Fr. 
Xavier de Charlevoix. 6 torn. 13mo, Paris, 1744 

Histoire de PAnarchie de Pologne.' Par CL Rulhiere. 4 ton* 8vu, 
Paris, 1807. 

Histoire impsrtiidc de Proces de Louis XVI. Par L. F." Jauffert, 
Homme de Loi, &c. 8 torn. 8vo, Paris, 1792. 

Memoires historiques et politique! de Regne de Louis XVI, depuis 
' son mariage jusqu' a sa mort. Par Jean^L. Soulavie (ftune*) d* V An- 
cienne Academic des Inscriptions. 6 torn. 8vo, Paris, 1801. 

Histoire de France depuis les Gaidois jusqu* & la fin m la monaretiio. 
Par M. Anquetil, de L'lnstitut. 14 torn. 13mo, Paris, 1305. 

Histoire des .Revolution a de la Republique Romajne, Par Vertot. 
3 torn, 8*0, Paris, 1799. „ » 

Histoire des Revolutions de Suede. ■ Par Vertot. 2 torn. 8vo, Paris, 
1796. 
» Histoire de France depuis FestaUishment de h monarchic jusqu' au 
regne de Louis XIV, Par M, L' Abbe Velly, M. VUbuet, et M. Gar. 
pier. 30 torn. 13mo, Paris. 
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HJatoire Nawretle de Pline, traduitc en Francois, avec le texts 
Latin, rftabli d'apres ks meiUeures kcpns minuscritcs. 12 lorn, 4to. 
Paris, 1771. 

Voyage! dam plusieun provences de L'Empire de Russie, et dans 
L'Asie septentrionale. Par Professeur Pallas. Traduks de L'Alle mand. 
8 torn. 8vo, avec atlas, foL Paris, 1801. 

Gazette Natioitalo, ou Le Moniteur Universe! dopuis son commence- 
' went le 5 Mai, 1?89, jusqu" a 31 pecembre, 1807. 34 torn. fol. Paris. 

Oeuyrcs Posthumes de Frederic II, Roi de Prusse. 13 torn. 8vo, Pi> 

' Oeuvres de Jean F. Regnard. 4 torn. Hvo, Paris, 1790. 

The works of Nicholas MachiaveL translated, by E. Famsworth. 4 
nost. 6to, 2d edit, London, 177-5. 

Lcttrea do Cardinal D'Qssat, avec ties notes historiques et politique* 
de M. Amelot de la Houssaye. 3 torn. *lo, Paris, 1698. 

Oeuvres Completes de M. Voltaire. 70 torn. 8vo, Paris, 178S. 

Oeuvres Completes de L'Abbe Mably. 33 tarn. 12mo, Paris, 1790. 

Roman Comique. Par Paul Scarron. 3 torn. 12mo, Paris, 1753. 

Oeuvres Completes de M. Helvetiua. 4 torn. 8vo, Liege, 1774. 

Oeuvres Completes de M. Le Compte de Buffon. 58 torn. 12mo, Pa- 
ris, 1774. 

Oeuvres Completes de J. J. Rousseau, 34 tola. 8vo, Geneve, 1780. 

Trait* Elemeniaire de Physique. Par Rent" J. Haiiy. 3 torn. Svo, 
Id edit. Paris, 1806. 

Recherch.es but les Modifications de L* Atmosphere. Par J. A^k 
Luc 4 torn. Svo, Paris, 1784. ■ * 

Histoire de L'Academie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles UHM. 43. 
torn. 4to, Paris. ' ' 

Memoirei de L'lnstitut National des Sciences et Arts. 31 torn. 4to, 
Paris. * 

Seances Ass ecoles Normales. 3 torn. Svo, Paris, 1796. 

L'Ambaaaadeur et ses Functions. Par A. Wkquefbrt. 3 torn. 4to, 
Cologne, 1715. 

1 Tableau des Revolutions du Syateme Politique de L 'Europe depuis 
la fin du quinzUmc sieck. Par M. Fr> Ancillon. 7 tojn. I2mo, Paris, 
1806. 

Journal d'Economie Publique, Par M. Roderer. T torn. 8vo, Paris, 
1797. 

HiatoirednTraiUdeVestphalie. Pai"Le Pere Bougeant. 6 Mm. 
13mo, Paris, 1731. 

La Scicnct da Gouvcjrnenent' Pax M. De Real B torn. 414 Park, 

ires. 
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«*tisri(»l tables af»u tie states of Europei translated from the Geiv 
Msnof J. G. Bottticher, with a supplementary table. By WiSiaai PUr- 
fiur.4*o, London, 1800. 



AMERICAN ACADEMY. 

Of fiosbs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
chosen lit the statute meeting, in May, lata, for the current 
year. 

Hon. JOHN ADAMS, l l. n. President. 

Ret. JOHN T. KJRKLAND, b. d. tu o. Vice President 

COUNSELLORS. 
Ham. RobbbtT.Paine,ll.d. Aakom Debtee, k. s. 
John Lathbop, d. d. Hon. John Davis, li, o. 

John Wmrin, nt. s. Hon' Thomas Dawes. 

Caleb Gannett, Esq. Hrnrt Wabb, d. d. 

Jambs Freeman, d. a. Charles Bulfinoh, Est), 

John Fabbab, Recording Secretary. 
Han. Jobiah Quikot, Corresponding Secretary. 
^Doblbt A. Ttng, Esq. Treasurer. 
John C. Warren, u. d. Vice Treasurer. 
John Lathbop, u. d. Librarian. 
John Gobhaii, k. d. Cabinet Keeper. 
James Freeman, d. o. 



John T. Kirkland, l l. n. I 



Nathaniel Bow ditch, ^Committee for publication*!. 
John Fabrar, j 

Loammi Baldwin, Esq. J 



List of Members elected within the two last yaws. 

Thomas B. Adams, Esq. WUliam 8. Shaw, Esq. 

John Pickering, jua. Esq. Eliphalet Porter^, d. 

Jesse Appleton, n. i>. * Hon. glvhn Phillips. 

Loammi Baldwin, Esq. John L. Sullivan, Esq. 

Richard Bnllivan, Esq. r Rev. Sainoel C. Thicker. 

Hon. Oliver Fiske, m. d. Hen. Isaac Parker. . 
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Reabea D. Muzsey, m. d. Hm. James Lloyd. 

Professor James Dean. Kliiha Clapp. 

Hon. Josiah Bartlett, m. d. 



Communications rttewMt during the period above-mentioned. 
A speculation on the apparent motion of the earth, as 
viewed from the moon, arising irom the moon's lHirations. 
Bt James Dean, Prof. Math, and Mat. Phil. Burlington 

College, Vermont. 
An estimate of the height, direction, velocity, and magni- 
tnde, of the meteor, which exploded over Weston, in Connec- 
ticut, December 14, 1B07; with methods of calculating obser- 
vations made on such bodies. 

Bt Nathaniel Bow bitch. 
Analysis of Sulpha! of Barries from Hatfield, Massachu- 
setts. Bt John Gorham, ic. d. 

A letter on the' Aurora Boreaiis, addressed to joint Ad- 
ams, President of the Academy. 

Bt Ionatiub Thou to ox. _ 
An aceoant of the quantity of rain which fell daring 
the year 1810 in Stow, Massachusetts. 

Bt Rev. Jonathan Newell. 
' A letter on a species of Scutella, addressed to John War- 
ran, m. o. Bt Hon. Jons Davis. 
A letter on a remarkable Lunar eclipse. 

Bt Hon. Robert T. Paine. 
" An attempt to display at one view all the annual cycles 
of the equation of time in a complete revolution of the sun's 
apogee;" with a paper describing the construction and nse of 
the scheme ttffce need. Br James Dean. 

A memoir containing a new and simple method of con- . 
atmcting a Cometarium, that shall represent, by means of a 
simple adjustment, the eccentricities and motions of planets as 
well as cornels. Br James Dean. 
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A letter addressed to the Hon. Joshua Fisher, of Beverly, 
giving an account of the earthquake, which happened at Ex- 
eter, N. II. on the evening of the ninth of November, 1811. 
Bt Hon. Samuel Tennbv. 

Memoirs on the following subjects, viz.— 

On the elements of the orbit of the comet of tail. 

On the eclipse of the sun, September 17, 1811. 

On the variation of the magnetic needle. 

On the height of the White mountains in New Hampshire. 
Bt Nathaniel Bowditoh. 

's'he,' following donations have bean made to tbe Academy 

since May, 181A. 

For the Funds. 

' A legacy of two hundred dollars bequeathed by the late 

Hon. Samuel Dexter, Esq. . 

For the Cabinet. 
A Mmfcer of natural and artificial ea riosities. 

Bt Joseph H. Pmsoe. 
Specimen of Rhode Island eoaJ. 

Bv Rev. Dn Homes. 
An assortment of minerals, the product) wis of Russia, con- 
sisting of sixty fair specimens; with a description and name 
remarks. 

Bt Mr. Charles Etteb, Mineralogist attached to the 
department of public instruction, and Member of the Free 
Economical Society of St. Petersburgh. 

For the Library. 

The siith volume of the Transactions of die American 
Philosophical Society. By the said Society. 

Printed Report of a Committee of Congress on Mr. Lam- 
bert's proposal and calculations for a fixed meridian of the 
United States . Bt Hon. Josi ah Qcinct. 

Piles of the Boston Patriot. By the Editob. 
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Medieal p*jiers of the Massachusetts Mwlical Society, 
pacts first, and second of volume second. 

Br Joh« C. Wars^k, m. d. 
History of the Art of Printing. 

By the author, Isaiah Thomas, Esq. 
The Christian Monitor. 

By the Christian Monitor Society. 
Two Perpetual Diaries, the invention of Benjamin Dear- 
barn. By the Invrniou. 
The Botanist. 

By the author, Bvmtjamin Waterhocie, h. d. 
A Sermon on the' opening of the bridge over Connecticut 
river, near Northampton. 

By the author, Rev. Samuel Willard. 
Memoirs of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of 81. Pe- 
tersbnrgh; Vol. II. of a new series. 

By the said AckDr.nr. 
" Rapport entre la Unguc Sanscrit et la langue Rnsse." 

By the Author. 
" Prineipes de Chronologie pom leg temps antcriours aui 
Olympiades," Br John Q. Adams. 

" MereatorMap of the starry heavens," accompanied with' 
a pamphlet describing its advantages and use. 

By the author, William Cboswiu. 
** The General Repository and Review. Vol. I."' 

By the Editor. 
" Invitation a la seance publique de la Soeiete Imperial 
deg Naturalists de Moaeou par le Directeur perpeluel de la 
i&jciete, le Professcur G. Fischer." By the Author. 

Abstraot of the hill of mortality for die town of Boston. 
By the Board of Hsalth. 
" A specimen of blank roiing and general colouring united 
with the art of letter-press printing," 

Br Bevj amis Dearborn. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

(Selected from the latut British pitUfcatieKs. J 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
L hx Life of U. Zwingle, the Swiss reformer. Translated 
by J. Aikin, M. B. svo, ios. e J. 

The Life of John Knox, containing illustrations of .the his- 
tory of the Reformation in Scotland, with biographical notices 
•f the principal reformers, &e. By Her. Thomas Me Crie. 
Svo. 12s. 

name account of the Life and writings of James Benigne 
Boitmet, bishop of Me wis. By Charles Butler, Esa. i 

Memoirs of the late Rev. G. Whitfield, A. M. By the 
Bev. L Gillie. Svo, 9*. 

The Life of Richard Cumberland. By William Mudfcrd, 
Svo, 16s. 

Lord Berner's Translation of Froissart has been repwb- 
lished in 2 vols. 4to. 71. 7s. 

Histories! and Military daisies; being a republication in 
monthly numbers, price 3s. Sd each, of all the Greek, RemM, 
and aacaent Xurepenu original historians, tcprisMd from- the 
beet translations, tfvo. ■ ■ 

Political Essay on the kingdom of New Spain- By A.. Da 
Humboldt, vol. « and 4, Svo, lis. ed. 

Voyages and Travels in the years 160ft, to, and 11, in 
Gibraltar, Sardinia, &s. By Mr. J. Gait. 4to, ll. l«s. 

A view of the natural, polities!, and commercial etreum* 
stances of Ireland, with a valuable mop and copious appen- 
dix. By Thomas Ne web ham, Esq. 44s* iL 7s. boards. 

Observations on the character, customs, and superstitions 
- of the Irish, and on some of the causes that h»ve' retarded the 
moral and politissd improvement of Ireland. By li. Dewan, 
A. M. Svo. 

( . The causes trflbe dispute w isli the United States, huifcree 
leMetsi witfi an explanatory preface, 3a. 

An, Essay an the good eHJtoU which may be derived fros> 
the British West Indies. By 6. Gainsford, Esq. Svo, 7s. 
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An impartial examination of the dispute between Spain 
and her American colonic*. By A. P. Estrada. Translated 
by W. Burdoa, Bve, Bs, 

A Letter addressed -to the members of the established 
church connected with, the British and*Foreign Bible Society, 
is. ' 

A call to unanimity in the chnreh, or an address to the 
editors of the British Review, Is. Gil. 

Proceedings at the pnblie meeting held at the Town-hall, 
Cambridge, for the purpose of establishing an auxiliary Bibl* 
Society. 

A 'Sermon on the necessity of educating the poor, before 
the University of Oxford, at St. Mary's, Dec. i, 191*. Brthe 
Rev. (J. Fansaet. 

Remarks on Mr. Lancaster's system «f education. By 
W.Fell. 

[We have notieed several other publications on the con- 
troversy concerning Mr. Lancaster, and on the education of 
the poor; but being ignorant of the character of their authors, 
and of their merits, wb have not thought their titles worth 
giving.] 

Neat's History of the puritans, abridged by Edward Par- 
sons, with the life of the author by Joshua Tonlmin, D. D. 
9 Vols. Svo, ll. Is. boards. 

An History of the English Baptists, vol. 1. By John I vt- 
mey. The second volume is" in preparation. 

The Cathslic Question; two sermons, one on the impartiai-. 
ity of 6od, the ether on candor. By the Rev. Dr. Clarke, of 
BestDii, in America, anther of an answer to the question, 
■ Why are yon a Christian? 

Remarks en the Refutation of Calvinism fay 6. Tomtine, 
B. D. kc. By T. Seott, S vols. 8*o, *t s. 

A Sermon at Calcutta, in behalf of MO^OO Christian in 
India, who want the bible. By Rev. G. Martyn. £*. 

WiakliOe'e Translation of the »J*w Testament has been 
republished by Rev. Henry Hervsy Baber, A. M. Assistant 
Librarian to the British Mesoum, &e. 4to,tl.4s. royal paper, 
II. lis. *d, ■'■'■.' 
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ig» Foreign tnttUigence. July, 

A review of the report* to the Board of Anrieulture or 
the eastern departments of Eoglaud. By W. Marshall. Svo, 
las. 

A report on the mineralogy of Derbyshire, published by 
order of the Board of -"Agriculture, By John Farey; with 
maps and sections, vol. 1. 21s. 

Dr. Shaw ho* published the eighth volume of his Gene- 
ral Zoology, being the second volume of birds. 
' Four volumes of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia hare been 
published. 

The antiquarian and topographical cabinet, 10 vols. 600 
plates, Svo, 71. 10s. boards, demy Svo, 12l. 

A Treatise on the resolution of the higher equations in 
Algebra. By William Lea, 4to, 8s. 

The transactions of the Royal Irish Society, vol. 11. *to, 
U.4*. 

The antiquities of Magna Grteeia, comprising the anci&nt, 
Grecian temple* of Syracuse, Selinns, Agrigentum, and Se- 
gesta in Sicily, and the temple of Peestum in Lueania, By 
William Wilkins, M. A. FA. S. Fellow of Gonville and 
Cains College, Oxford, with 84 engravings by the most cele- 
brated artists, fol. boards, 10 guineas. 

Bro tier's Tacitus has jpst been republished by John Valpy, 
A. M. late fellow of Pembroke college, Oxford, 5 vols. Svo, 
*l. us. large paper, 61, 6s. 

Buripidis HippolyuH Coronifer, a i, H. Monk, A. M. *ve, 
us. - 

The Costume of the ancients. By Thomas Hope, an im- 
proved edition. 9 vols, royal svo, % guineas, royal 4td flgnin-- 

Dryden's poetical works with notes. By the late Dr. 
Warton and Rev. J. Warton, *' vols. Svo, Z\. 2s. 

Miss Bailley has published a third volume of her series of 
Plays on the passions, alternately esnredy and tragedy. 

Eighteen hundred and eleven, a poem. By Ann*. LeStitia 
Barbanld. 

Roneesralles, a poem in twelve books. By R. Warton, 
Esq. M. P. F. R. 8. 4U>, (1. 10s. 
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Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, a Roinaunt. By Lord Hy- 
mn, «o, 7 ' . 

The Siege of Zaragoza, and other poems. By Laura So- 
phia Temple. 

Temper, or Domestic Scenes, a Tale. By Mrs. Opie, 3 
vols. 12 mo, ll. Is. boards. , 

The Countess of Gertrude, or modes of discipline. Bj 
Lee tit in Matilda Hawkins. Dedicated by permission to Mrs. 
R. M. Bowdler, 4 vols. 8vo, ll. IBs. 

Anecdotes of Literature and scarce books. By Rev. "Wl 
Beloe. 8to, vol. B, 13s. 

British Bibliographer, vol. 2 and 3. Svo. 

An essay on the probability of sensation in vegetables. By 
J. P. Tapper, F. L. S. Svo, as. 

A practical treatise on the morbid sensibility of the eye, 
commonly called weakness of sight. By John Stevenson, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. and Lecturer 
on the anatomy, Physiology, and diseases of the eye aud ear. 
*"s. s [This work is highly praised by the reviewers.] 



LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 

FOR APRIL, MAT, AND JUNE, 1312. 
N.B. All notice* of weeks published, orproposed to be published, which 
msy be forwarded to the publisher of this work, tree of expense, 
shall be inserted in this bet. 

NSW WOSXS. 
Works to which an asterisk is prefixed are in the Athcnxuin, Boston, 
A he first number of the literary and philosophical Repertory. To be 
issued occasionally, at three dollars per volume, or for every six num- 
bers. [We understand that the principal editor is Professor Hall, of 
MHdlebery Ootfege, woo has commenced ' in CH« ■ranker an account of 
his observations hi Paris, uodcr the title of cue Stranger i" PstWJ Mia- 
•nefaury, Vt. 

The first number of the Emporium of Arts and Sciences,. (to con- 
siat principally of selections from foreign Journals), to be continued 
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Conduetedby J. R. Cose, M.D.'Sx. The flrft mirfibei' con- 
taining fbureteg-aM engravings! Philadelphia. J ITelaplaine. 

An H i WW 1 / of Georgia, containing iketches of tbt most remarkable 
events np~to the present day, in two volumes, vol. 1 

Tbeftfth volume rf the American Ornithology. B7 Alexander WU- 
aon. PhiUdelpbia, Bradford & lotkeep. 

* Observations on hydrophobia, produced by the bite of a mad dog, 
<r other 'rabW animal, with in examination of the various theories and 
Method* of cure existing at the present day: and an inquiry into the merit 
of specific remedies; alu*, a method of treatment best adapted to the 
■rate creation, in a series of letters addressed to a friend. By James 
Tliaeher, M.D. Ac. Prjmouth. (Mass.) Joseph Avery. Sro. 

* The proceedings of the government of the United States, in main* 
taming the public right to the beach of the Mississippi, adjacent to New 
Orleans, against the intrusion of Edward Livingston. Prepared for the 
use of council, cy Thomas Jefferson. Hew York, Ezra Sargent. 80 
pages, 8vo. 

* Regulations for the field exercise, mancnivring, and conduct of 
the infantry of the' United Stales; drawn up and adapted to the organi- 
zation of the militia and regular troops. By an officer in the army, by 
order of the secretary-of war. Philadelphia, Fry & Kammerer. 8vo. 

The first Drills; or Elementary Principles of Military Exercise, 
adapted to the modem system of tactics; intended for the use of the ' 
uninformed militia of the United States, and founded on die principles 
of common sense and natural analysis. By John Hollinsbead, Lieut, in 
th« United States' Regiment of Light Dragoons. Trenton, D. Fenton. 

* Situation of England in 1811. By M. Mie de Montgaillard. Trans- 
lated from the French by a citizen of the United States. New fork, 
C. S. Van Winkle. 

.. • The resource* of Russia, in the event of a war with France; and an 
eviminatifln of the prevailing opinions relative to -the political and mhft» 
ry conduct of the court of St Petewburgh, wkh a short description" of 
the Cozacka. By Alexis Eustapbieve. Boston, Munroe & Francis. 

■ A Letter to an Ei-president of the United States. Beaton, for sale 
at the bookstores. 

A Letter to a member of congress, on ton minject «f * Iwitish war. ' 
Prnvidcnce, John Carter. 

* An Oration dtfaenad before the Washington Benevolent Sootet}- ' 
of Massachusetts, on the thirtieth day of April, 1813, being th*> anaiver- - 
aerj nf An firat inauguration of president Waahingtan. By Wfliiam 
SuHaw.aaq. ,J3patoA.John.^iot,jui!. 8po. 
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An OtUim before the Wssliiugton Bwawi— JwMy of thecoma** 
of Hampubirc, on their first anniversary, 1313, in commemoration of <tb* 
nativity of Washington. By Isuc C. Bates, loo. Nosth— sskosj W. 
Butler. 

• Oration delivered before the Washington Society of Maryland, oa 
the twenty second February, 1812. By Upton & Heath, Esq. Balti- 
more, Magruder & Kennedy. 

* Proceedings of the second church and parish in Donhstster; **• 
hibited in a collection of papers; published agr e e a bly to s> Mi of the) 
church. Boston, Samuel T. Armstrong. 

Serious Thoughts on s> late administration of episcopal order*,**, 
frith a postscript in answer to Dr. Bowdeo's Essentials of Ordintisa 
Mated. New York. > 

The twentieth number of the Christian Monitor. Boston, Munroo 
fc Francis. 

A respectful Address to the trinitarisn clergy, relating to their msn- 
nerof treating opponents. By Noah Worcester. Boston, Bradford tc 
Bead, 1813, ISmo, 

Letter to the moderator of the New Hampshire Association. B». 
Timothy. Bosun, Watson 8c Bangs, 1813, ISmo, 

A Defence of truth and character against eccl es ias ti ca l intolerance. 
Extracts of some letters occasioned by proceedings of the Hepkmton 
" Association, and of the New Hampshire General Association. Con- 
cord, N. H. L & W. B. Hill, 1813, 13tto, 

The Stranger's Apology for the General Associations, supposed to 
hare been written by Etias Monitor, author of some anonymous publica- 
tion*, &e. Boston, W. Wells, 1813, ISmo, 

A Parable, occasioned by a late portentous phenomenon. By the 
Pilgrim Good-Intent. Concord, N. H. I. (t W. R. HiU, 1813, ISmo, 

A Scripture Catechism. , The questku and answers taken from too 
bible. By Thomas Worcester. Salem, Cashing & Apparton, ISmo. 
* * Sermons on particular occasions, preached at the Stone Chapel in 
Boston, 8vo. 

Ssrmons delivered on various occasions. Krstpublisncd singly, now 
republished snd collected into one volume, with two new ones. By Jo- . 
scph LsthrpfvD. D. Boston. L Thomas Jon. 8vc 

Christ's Rebuke to his disciples for their irregular seal in, his cause. 
A sermon delivered at the second church in Boston. By Joseph La* 
threp, D. D. 

1 A Sermon preached before the governor, the lieutenant governor, - ' 
■ad the two branches of the legislature of Maamnusetu, Iday 3T, IsM*. 
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being $e da; *>f imd election; By Edraimd Foateri .A. M. coBgre- 
ajatianal minister at Littleton. Boston, Russel & Cutler. 

' - A Sermon 'delivered before tlie convention of the congregational minis- 
ten in Boston, si their anniversary meeting, May 28, 1812. By Jedidi- 
■k Monte, D. 11. Minister of the congregational church- and society in 
Cbarlestown, Boston, Samuel T. Armstrong* 

A discourse delivered on the Lord's day [the birthday of the author} 
Msy.ir.lS12. By-John Lslhrop, D, D. Pastorof the second church in 
Boston. Text, AcU xxvi. 23. 33. 

* A Sermon delivered at Trinity Church, March 21, 1612, op the 
decease of Mr. George Higginson. By J. 5- J. Gardiner, rector. Bos- 
ton, Munroe & Francis. 

A Tribute of Respect to the memory of the Hon. James Btnvdoin, in 
• sermon prescind at Dorchester, Oct 27 1 , loll. By Thsddeus M. Har- 
ris, Minister of the first church in Dorchester. 

A Sermon delivered at Trinity Church, on the day of public fast. 
By the Rev. J. S. J. Gardiner. 

A Sermon preached before the Bible and Common Prayer Book So- 
c*% of New York. By Nathaniel Bon-en, A.M. rector of Grace Church, 
New York. New York, T. & J. Swords. 

A Sermon preached Sept. 8, 1811, at the Presbyterian Church in 
Ejiaabeth street, No*- York, being the Sunday after the author's ordina- 
tion and installation ss pastor of the cbureu in that, place. By Henry P. 
Strong. New York, Largin & Thompson. 

, • The supreme deity of Christ illustrated,' a Discourse delivered 
Lord's day, April 19, 1812, before the second' Baptist Church and Con. 
gregation in Boston, with an appendix. By Thomas Baldwin,, D. D. 
pastor of said church. 

* An Earnest Caution against suicide. Written Sermon-wise. Bos- 
ton, Belcher. 

A half century Sermon, delivered at Norfolk, October 28, 1811, fifty 
years from the ordination of the author to the ministry in that place. By 
Ammi R. Bobbins. Hartford, P. B. Gleason & Co. ' 

The watchman's warning to the house of Israel, a Thanksgiving Ser- 
mon, November 21, 1811. By Festus Foster, minister of the gospel in 
Petersham. Worcester, I. Thomas, jun. 

A farewell Discourse, delivered to the congregational church and 
society of Chelsea in Norwich, (Conn.) Aug. 13, 1811, together with an 
appendix relating to the separation. By Walter King. New York, J. 
Seymour. 
' * Second annual exhlbitioo of the Society of Artists of me Ignited 
States, and the Pennsylvania Academy, 1812. Phil sddphili James W. 
Sntaer, A.M. price 35 cent*. 
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* The Trial of Edward Tenke, mariner, for tie wffiU murder of a 
■youth, called Edwards, at Carteret superior court, September tenA, 
161L New York, E.Sargent. 

Hap, and historical and biographical Chart of the United States. By 
David Ramsay, M.I). 

A chronological Table of the principal events which have taken place 
in the English colonics, now United States, from 1607 till 1810, explan- 
atory of and supplementary to the above. By D. Ramsay, 12uio, pp. 5*. 
Qhariestown, (S. C.) J. fluffs. 

Notes, on the parables of the New Testament; scrinturally illustrated, 
and argument alively defended. , By, Uose a Ballon, author of a Treatise 
on atonement, &c. 

A contrast between Calvinism and Hopkineianism. By Ezra Stile* 
Ely, 8vo, New York. 

Minstrelsy of Edmund, the Wanderer. Collected by hU e^rly com- 
panion and intimate friend, Lieut. ,Spence, of the U. S. nary. 

Kelroy, a novel. By a lady of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, M. 

A new Grammar of the English language, for schools, entitled •" The 
Union Grammar.'* By D. Jaudon, ladies' preceptor. Union Hall, Phila- 
delphia. Philadelphia, D. Hogan. 

Sermons by the late Rev. John Ewing, D. D. Selected for publica- 
tion by the Rev. P. Wilson, D. D. pastor of the first preahyterian con- 
gregation in tbeeity of Philadelphia. Eaaton, (Penn.) T.J.' Rogers. 

The examination. Trial, anil execution of Bcllingham for the murder 
of the Rt Hon. Spencer PercivaL Bostop. 

NEW EDITIOiTS. 
American Worii. 
Elements of Botany, or outlines of the natural history of vegetable/. 
9y Benjamin Smith. Barton, M. D. 3d edit, in. 2 vols. Vol 1 illustrated 
by forty plates, Philadelphia. 

The American Universal Geography. By jedidiah Morse, JJ. D. 
&c sixth edition improved, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1700i price £T,5(Jl ooimnoa 
paper, go, fine. Boston, Thomas & Andrews. 

.General Atlas of the world, adapted to the above containing 63 snap*, 
price g7. 

Professor Silliniaa's Travels in England, Holland and : Scotland, 2d 
edit. £3,30. 

Mcmolri of Mm. Ramsay. By David Ramsay, M-P- SdjedjU -Boa- 
Jm, S. T, Armatrong. 
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* 'AMriMrfa4ni>yht»tb«Mtu*aadefl«ctt«flte-itigei being a« 
attempt to shew Aat cantribHting to the support of l publia theatre » 
rneoamsceot with the character of * Chrittiiiii and * tetter reauccling 
playactors. Byth* Rev. John Witherspoon, LL. D. lite president of 
the ceBege at Princeton, N. Jersey. New Tork,. Whiting k Watson. 

The wwfca of the Rer. Joseph Bellamy, S rob. Mew Tforic, S. 
Dodge, Boston, 3. T. Armstrong. 

Foreign Work*. 

* The Work* of William Paley, D. D. with memoir* of his life by 
0. W. Mcadlcy; and complete and original indices of his works, S vols. 
8ro. Boston, Joshua Belcher. [We believe our country has the honor 
of giving the first complete edition of the works of Dr. Paley; and wet 
congratulate our friends on the completion of this very valuable publics- 
cation. Beside those works of Or Paley which are in general circula- 
tion in our country, this edition contains, 1. Five sermons and a charge^ 
published by him during his life; 3. Reasons for contentment; 3- A 
Defence of the Considerations on the propriety of requiring a subscrip- 
tion to articles of frith, [against such requisition]; 4- The young Chris* 
tian instructed in reading and in the principles of religion, compiled for 
the use of the Sunday schools in Carlisle) 5. The Clergyman's Com- 
panion in visiting the sick; 6. Extracts from Dr. Paley's college lectures, 
as preserved in the manuscripts of his pupils; 7. A short memoir of 
Richard Yates, A. M; 8 A short memoir of Edmund Law, D.D. bishop 
of Carlisle; 9. Correspondence between Dr. Percival and archdeacon- 
Yaley, on subscription to articles of faith; 10. Speech on the abolition 
of the slave trade, delivered at a meeting of the inhabitants of Carlisle! 
11. Correspondence of Mr. Robertson and archdeacon Paley or. an al- 
leged literary depredation; 12. Advertisement to the separate publica- 
tion of his essay on tbe British constitution. These works occupy man 
than 300 pages;] 

* Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, 6 vols, 8vo. Charlestown, 8. 
Etheridge. 

The first volume of Cahnet'a great Dictionary of the Bible, (to bo 
published in 4 vol. 4to, with plates), price to subscribers, j£9, Charles- 
town, S. Etheridge. 

Memoirs of the latter years of C.J- Fox. By John Bernard Trotter, 
Esq. sate private secretary to Mr. Fox, Svo. Boston, West & Blake, 
and O. C. Greextseaf. [Thia work ia of small value, compared with 
the interest its title is adapted to excite. It contains a* little relating 
directly to Mr. Fox as can well be Imagined. Mr. Trotter is a very de- 
clamatory and affected writer, with not much perspicacity or talent for 
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tmmmgfa* wtwbcvw tiroie* vtt&tDjimtrt&kliim m books, and 

accounts of hi* feelings, Hs baa scarcely given an anecdote of M% 
for, -that om would repeat in oonversatis*. All that is worth p mm - 
' 'mg in the book would hardly fill an eighth of tlifcpncent volume.] 

The Arnjoniau, or Jttettiodist Magazine, commencing, with. the year 
Ml J. to be published monthly, in 40 pages of tetter press, at 18 cants 
a number. From 35,000 to 30,000 capita of this work are said to h» 
sohi in England each month. Baltimore, John Kingston. 

The second Part of Marsh's Lecture*. Cambridge, W. Milliard. 

* Healing' waters of Bethesdai a sermon preached at Buxton Walla, 
to the company assembled there for the benefit of the medical waters, 
on Whitsunday, June 2, 1811. By the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. 
late vice provost of the college of Fort William, in Bengal. Uoston, 
Munroe & Francis. 

A selection from bishop Home's Commentary on the psalms. By 
Lindley Murray. Philadelphia, Bradford & Inskeep. 

The Evidences of the Christian religion) with additional discourse!, 
collected from the writings of Addison, Newburyport, Thomas & 
Wltinntc . 

* The communicant's Spiritual Companion, or an evangelical pre- 
paration for the Lord's Supper, By Rev. Thomas Haweis, D. B. Bos- 
ton, Lincoln & Edmunds. 

Psyche, or the Legend of Love, with other poems. By the late Mrs, 
H. Tighe. Philadelphia, J. & A. T. Humphries, 

Retrospection, a poem in familiar verse. By Richard Cumberland, 
Boston, Bradford & Read, 

The Banks of Wye, a poem. By Robert Blooinfidd. Philadelphia, 
Bradford & Inskeep. 

Sentimental anecdotes. By Madame de Montolieuj , translated by 
Mrs. Plunket Philadelphia, M. Thomas, 
, Soldier's orphan, a new novel. Philadelphia, Bradford Sc Inskeep* 

Evening- Entertainments, or Delineations of the manners and customs 
of various nations. By J. B. Depping, Philadelphia. D. Hogan. 

The whole duty of woman. By a lady, gl miniature edition, Phil- 
adelphia, K, Earle. 

Works in the press or proposed to be pnblisk&L 
A System of operative surgery, (bunded on tho basis of anatomy. By 
Charles Belli publishing by Hale It Homer, at Hartford, in 3 vnas. 
8vo; containing upwards of 100 engravings on copper and wood; price 
to subscribers £3, 50 per vol, boards. Subscriptions received by Mun- 
roe and Francis, Batten. m 

Engraving* of the arteries iHastratftig the anatomy of flaaasvMMP body, 
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and serving mm introduction to the surgery of the arteries. .By Charles 
•Bell- The plates, fourteen in number, will.be copied from the third Loo- 
don edition published * few months finee, by the best engravers, and be 
handsomely and correctly colored; price to subscriber* £5. Boston, 
Bradford fc Read, A, Fink;, Philadelphia. It is intended, if sufficient 
encouragement should be given, to -follow the engravings of the arteries 
with those of the bones, muscles Mid joints, nerves, snd brain. 

An analysis of the law* relative to marine insurances, together with ■ 
collection of cases decided in -the several courts of the -United States, 
■end of such English case* a* nave been reported since the last edition 
of Serjeant Marshall** book. By Samuel Livermore, Esq. counsellor at 
Jaw. This work ia intended as a supplement to the Treatise on the law 
relative to marine insurances by Serjeant Marshall. 1 vol. 8*0, pp. -WO 
to 600: price to subscribers $4. Boston, T. B. Wait & Co. 

J. Horwiti has issued proposals for publishing an edition of Van Der 
Hooght's Hebrew Bible, without the points; warranted free from errorsi 
in 3 vols. 8vo, price to subscribers j£7,3U per vol. Subscriptions receiv- 
ed by William HUliard, Cambridge, [Such a publication is much 
wanted in oar country, but we fear the success of the present will bo 
prevented by the high price of the- volumes,] . 

W. Hilliard has commenced the printing of Alison's Essays on taste, 
from the last Edinburgh edition. This is in 3 vols. &vo; the American 
edition will be in one; price to subscriber* £3,50. 

The Travels of captains Lewis and Clarke, publish ed , we understand, 
miner the direction' of president -Jefferson, are in the press of Messrs, 
Conrad s, Philadelphia. 

The hiatary of Louisiana by Lieut. Stoddard ia in the press of tha 
same publishers. 

Travels in the United States of America in the year* 1806, and 180T, 
and 1809, 1810 and 1811; including an account of pasaages betwixt A- 
merica and Britain, and travels through various porta of Britain, Ireland, 
and Upper Canada. With an appendix, containing a brief review of va- 
rious geographical works, and book* of travel* in the United State*; a* 
Attract of the American constitution f ; and sundry statistical tablea and 
■documents relative to political economy. Illustrated by maps and plates. 
It will be comprised in 3 vols, oso, and printed in Philadelphia. By John. \ 
Mclish. 

Memoirs of the life arid writing* of John Calvin, with s selection 
from his' letters, together with sketches of the Uvea of the most eminent 
reformers among his contemporaries. By Rev. E. Waterman. 1 vol- 
-Svo. rlartford, Hale and Hosmer. 

The Life of Cumberland. By [William Mudford, Esq. Boston, 
Bradford & Read. 
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A new American Biographical Dictionary, or a Remembrancer of 
fie departed heroes and statesmen of America. To be confined to those, 
who signalized themselves in either capacity in the revolutionary war- 
which obtained the independence of their country. Compiled from the 
Beet publications. Eastern, (Penn.) T: J, Rogers. 

In one Urge 8vo volume, Memoirs of the lite of David Rittenhouse, 
LL. D. P.' R. S. &c. By William Barton, M. A. counsellor at law, of 
Lancaster, (Penn.) Baston, (Perm.) T. J. Rogers. 

Memoirs of the Rev. John Rogers, D. D. By Samuel Miller, D. B. 
Sew York, Whiting & Wstsorb 

An Apology for the life of James Fennel, written by himself. 

Dr. Ramsay, of Charleston (S. C.) has ready for the press a aeries 
of historical volumes, to be entitled "Universal History Americanized,'* 
or ** An historical view of the world from the earliest records to the 
■ineteenth century, with a particular reference to the state of society, 
literature, religion, and form of government in the United States of A- 
ruerica." It is expected that the whole will be comprehended in ten or 
twelve volumes, 8vo, price $3 a volume. 

Proposals 'by Bradford and Inskeep (Phil) for republishing Pinker- 
ftm's Atlas,*now publishing in London in quarterly numbers, have been 
some time before the public. The American edition is to be completed 
hi about twenty numbers, each number to contain three maps; price $♦ 
plain, £5 colored. Subscription* received by Bradford & Read, Boston. 

P.F. Blondiia, (Phil.) has issued proposals for publishing- a translation 
iron the' French of A. Le Sage's Historical, Geneojogical, Chronologi- 
cal and Geographical Atlas. The historical atlas will contain thirty one 
original tables, and five additional charts, by the translator, Bradford 
C Bead receive subscriptions for this work, at $5I,2S per sheet. 



EDITOR'S NOTE- 
Theanthor of the account of the controversy between Dr. Priestley; 
Dr. Horsely, &c is desirous of expressing his obligations to Rev. Mr. 
Cary of Boston, for the loan of Barnard's Letter to Dr. Priestley, and of 
'* new work of Mr. Beliham, (which Mr. Cary had just received from 
that gentleman,) containing a ' Brief renew of the controversy bclweest 
d Dr. Horsely.' 
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'DUE 07 THE CLIMATE AT CAUHUIDGK, 
HEW ENCI.ASD. 

Sons remarkable phenomena in the weather, which bar* 
occurred during the but year, have led to an examination of 
the state of toe thermometer for the daet twenty two yean. 
Th« following tables exhibit the result They were deduced 
Iron a regular courae of observations made by the late Presi- 
dent Webber, from January 1780, to June 1807, and continu- 
ed from that time to the present by Professor Farrar. The 
observations from the commencement to August 1700 warn 
made with a mere uri til thermometer attached to Ke&unwrs, 
scale plaeed about four feet from the ground, under eoy.er, but 
exposed to a free air, and sufficiently protected from any undue 
reflection of heat, as well as from the direct rays of the. sub. 
From August 1790} to July 1803, Fahrenheit's thermometer, 
made by Chamnney, was used, placed abroad in t ht> open fir,, 
about eleven feet from the ground. From July 1801, to the. 
present time, a standard thermometer made by JiTft 'MM 
employed, and in the, situation last mentioned. The observe^ 
tions with Reaumur's thermometer are reduced to Fahren- 
heit's scale, »er the purpose of a more ready comparison. The 
first table gives the greatest and the least elevation of the 
mercury at three different hours of the day, viz. at seven, 
o'clock a- m. at two, p.m. and at nine in the evening, for the. 
several seasons during the above period of twenty two years. 
The three first columns ou the right give the. extremes fb* the 
year, and the whole range of the thermometer. The second 
table exhibits the means for the several seasons of all the ob- 
servations taken at the hours above mentioned. The first of 
the five last columns on the right represents the mean .of all 
the winter observations, the second the mean of ail the, 
spring observations, the third the mean of all up iMWnrt 
observations, the fourth the .mean of all the autumn observa- 
tions, and the last the mean for the year. The footings of 
these columns being the means of all the means before fund, 
may be considered as a determination of the temperature of 
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the seasons in this climate, with whisk, anon soanparfig the ob- 
servations of any particular year «c mum pwtM to Baaa c , 
it may be seen whether it .he colder or warmer, and how much, 
thus it is found that the last winter was at a mean about tw» 
-degrees, and the last spring about four degrees colder than 
common. It appears also that 'the thermometer rose higher 
the last summer than it has done before lor twenty two years 
past. On the fbirth of July at two o'clock, r. Mi it stood at 
401°. On the fifth, it was stationary at too" for a considerable 
•art of die afternoon, the highest paint it reached was iOOi". 
It stood at 8B* at six r. k. On the twentieth of August it 
rose to 97" and 'remained at 81° at midnight. On die twenty 
irst H rose to 98° by eleven *'eloek a, u. and wstrid probably 
have risen to 103" or 104° by two or three a. m. judging front 
the usual variation in that interval, had not the wind shifted 
to (he eastward.. -A thermometer in the sum' rose to. i38°. Sev- 
eral thermometers were placed on the north side of huildiags 
and in other situations, that were thought to give the fairest 
specimen of the temperature of the air. They all agreed very 
■early with the thermometer statedly used in' the situation/ 
where the observations are regularly made. The bulb of thin 
thermometer when standing at 100 s in the shade was embrac- 
ed hy the hand and put into the mouth, upon which it sunk 3°. 
Oft being exposed to the open air it soon rose again to 100" 
after the moisture had evaporated. In an atmosphere thus 
» heated a person might literally keep out the heat by thick 
warm clothing. 

The last winter was no less remarkable for the -opposite 
extreme of weather. Short intervals of more intense Cold are 
net very (infrequent as maybe seen hy Table I. But such a de- 
gree of cold for so many Jays in succession is not to be found in 
any records of the thermometer in this place to which the writ- 
er has access. From the sixteenth to the twenty-second of 
January the mean state of the thermometer' was about ti° 
above aero. The coldest of these days was the eighteenth, 
when the thermometer stoodfat 6°, 3°, and 9J°, at the stated 
hoars of observation, below zero, giving at a mean nearly fl° 
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